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THE IRISH GOVERNMENT. 


We have on various occasions be- 
stowed much notice on the “ new sys- 
tem” which has been adopted in Bri- 
tain, and we are now tempted to exa- 
mine the “ new system” which has 
been adopted in Ireland. The time, 
we think, calls loudly for such an ex- 
amination. The Marquis Wellesley 
~ has been the Lord-Lieutenant for near- 
ly the appointed term, and his system 
has been pretty fairly tried.. We have 
our suspicions that he is to be conti- 
nued in his high office; the overbear- 
ing influence displayed by the Can- 
ning Ber of the Cabinet, and the tame 
obedience manifested by the other 
part, with several other circumstan- 
ces, lead us: to believe that such is the 
intention of men in power. If our sus- 
picions be just, it is certainly high- 
i n that the British people 

ould know, whether the conduct 
and system of the Noble Marquis have 
been of a nature to benefit Britain and 
Treland, or to hper, both the 
most destructive e 


If we be mistaken, and if the Irish 


government is to. be ch: » it is still 
exceedix 
scertained what this change ought 
really to A y—-whether it ought to be 
OLe . ; Pie 


needful that it should be 


metely a change of men, or @ thorough 
seen of principle and policy. 
By the Union, Ireland and Britain» 
were made one—Iteland was made an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 
Ireland's separate Legi was na« 
turally enough abolished, but its sepa~ 
rate Executive was unnaturally enough 
retained. This one United Kingdom, 
therefore, while’ it has but one Legis- 
lature, has two Executives—it has in 
commoén parlance two Governments. : 
If the Irish Government’ were merely 


» a nominal one, and its head were, like 


the lord-lieutenant of a county, sim< 
ply ar executive magistrate, we know 
not that we should quarreb with it. 
But it is far more than this: it is, in: 
effect, to 4 great extent.a separate and 
independent government ; it-is deli-. 
berative as well as executive ; the. 
Lord Lieutenant—we speak not of: 
persons—apes the airs and state of 
royalty, and jumbles. up, in a certain 
degree, the powers of the King with 
the powers of the Minister and the: 
Magistrate 


From this it almost inevitably hap- 
sy that eh Ate pean at home 
fooks upon itself as merely the 


vernment of ae and the Irish Go« 
. : 3 ‘ . UF OF 
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vernment looks upon itself as almost 
the exclusive es aeclmy of Ireland. 
-The former directs its attention prin- 
cipally to British affairs, and leaves 
ones to the latter. One fatal 
mischief that arises from this is—Bri- 
tish interests are conducted with but 
little reference to those of Ireland, 
and Irish interests are conducted with 
scarcely any reference to those of Bri- 
tain. United Kingdom is not go- 
verned as a whole,, but as two distinct 
parts, each having separate and hos- 
ee oe ent of 
t te government o 

He pi ager as much bene- 
fit il, is a matter on which we 
doubt strongly ; but, however, we rea- 
dily admit, that its production of evil 
may vary very greatly. It may be 
almost innoxious, or it may be a curse 
to both Ireland and Britain. When 
Ireland is 80 near us—when the oa 
lic prints of each portion of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom circulate so freely in the 
other—when the Irish gentry spend 
so much of their time in England— 
and when the Irish Members are blend- 
ed without distinction with the Bri- 
tish ones in the same Legi 4 we 


are convinced, that it would be of in- 
calculable benefit were the affairs of the 


whole United Kingdom conducted by 
one ment—were the Ministry, 
in. all its measures and policy, com- 
to look at the interests of both 

and Ireland in connexion. We 
believe, that in proportion as 

Irish government acts as a sepa- 
Yate one—excludes the interference of 
the home one—and governs Ireland as 
a.distinct country having distinct in- 


; thought the choice would 

jal one. We were then 

apa er than we. are at 

ts we were, PA more 
Fiable to err on the Gharita side 
we now are. Thane wae. ceenes 
stances, however, which might have 
led wiser men than ourselves into the 
same opinion. The ability of the No- 
bie Marquis had been perhaps over~ 
but certainly he was a man of 
3 he was, moreover, a man of 


SEE Dee Soe snd ccmeitereee  eaEe: 
-We expected that he 
go to Ireland as a statesman too ho 


The Irish Government. 
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nest and able to be governed by par. 
ty feelings—that he would apply his 
powers to the discovery and removal 
of the real evils of Ireland—and that 
he would look upon Ireland as a por- 
tion, a comparatively small portion, of 
the United Kingdom, and would shape 
his measures and policy with a view 
to the permanent good of the whole. 
With regard to the Catholic Question, 
oy that if his office could 
not bind him from improper conduet, 
he would, at any rate, find enough to 
deter him from it, in the beacon which 
had been raised by the puerile and 
unconstitutional absurdities of Mr 
Grant. 

We were mistaken—egregiously mis- 
taken. 

On entering upon his office, the No- 
ble Marquis seemed to believe that he 
had been transformed into a King, in- 
stead of the servant of one—he took 
for his guide, not dispassionate in- 
quiry, but the cry of party and faction 
—under the mask of neutrality, he 
made himself a furious party leader— 
the new system which he introduced 
was founded on the wretched th 
of reversing the principles on whic 
Treland eat iasevieaely been governed, 
and obeying the mercenary dictates of 
factious clamour—he appeared to look 
upon Ireland as a separate nation, to 
which the interests of Britain ought 
in every particular to be sacrificed. 

These are grave charges, and be- 
fore we conclude we shal! substantiate 
them. 

To protect and nurture Protestant- 
ism to the utmost point possible, was 
always, until a few years ago, held to 
be the first and most important of all 
the duties of the Irish Government. 
Whether. we look at Britain and Ire- 
land. singly, or as a whole, the truth 
of this seems so strikingly self-evi- 
dent, that noting but the fact, that 
the converse of it has been acted u 
hy the Marquis Wellesley, could 
us to say anything in its illustra- 
tion 


Let us in the first place separate 
Ireland from Britain and British inte- 
rests, and look at it as a distinct and 
independe ident yey That a 
is in ciple an _— 
civil pay ed i i , is almost 
universally itted by the warmest 
advocates for the removal of the disa- 
bilities. This isnot matter of opinion, 
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it stands itive proofs. ‘Th 
dagtnot te Rotiah Church, that ay 


asia i 

i it may dictate—the doc- 
trine and discipline of this church ge- 
pentane inte Oe me ge tie ted 

‘ope—the uct of the Spani 
Clergy—the conduct of the Jesuits in 
0 as well as 
the general history of Catholicism— 
place it wholly above question. 

If I were ren indepen- 
dent, the Catholic religion would of 
course be its established one. Even if 
it were made a republic, the late elec- 
tions clearly. prove that the mass of its 
representatives, and of course its mi- 
nisters, would be bigotted Catholics, 
The Protestants would be a minority, 
too contemptible to have any weight, 
either in the legislature or out of it. 
Of official power they could not com- 
mand a particle. 

If a man put general Catholicism 
wholly out of sight, and look merely 
at the recent conduct of the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland, this priesthood’s 
public assertions that laymen have no 
religions ights Aodeenslent of itself 
= t the Bible o t to be a prohi- 
bited book at its that the 
Clergy of the Church of England have 
no spiritual character—itsdeeds touch- 
ing the Bible and school societies— 
and what it said and did at the late 
elections—must convince him that it 
would, to the utmost point possible, 
su religious and civil liberty. 
Tele only from the most indispu- 
table evidence, he could arrive at no 
other conclusion. 

And what would be the conduct of the 
Catholic laity of Ireland? O’Connell, 
Shiel, and the rest of the heads, however 

i other things, are 
always unanimous in iming that 
laymen have no right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters, and have, 
so far as regards their Church, no reli- 
gious rights whatever. These wretch- 


be 


litics ; 


rome. never admit | ¢ 
tapt bas a right, to dit em it 
a denounce him as an shetty 
I , and a man unworthy of bein; 
tolerated. in society, They alwa 
speak of Ireland as though the Pro- 
testants did not belong to it, and had 
no right to intermeddle with its affairs 
—as though it was their own country, 
the country of the Catholics only. It 
is clear to the whole world that the 
Duke of York, Lord Eldon, Lord’ T.i- 
verpool, Mr Peel, &c. act as they de 
on the Catholic Question from the 


most upright motives, yet they abt 
those exalted individuals and iy whe 


‘think with them, as the most unprin- 


cipled people in existence. 

The Catholics manifest the ‘same 
monopolising, tyrannical spirit in eve- 
rything. Government and Parliame 
lately wished to establish in Irelan 
at the public cost, a system 4 
tion, which, basing itself.t 
Scriptures, was not to teach ‘the pecu 
liar tenets of an r mot even 
those of the religion of the State 


“Priesthood, forsooth ! could only Ri 


rate this on condition that the schoc 
should be formed on a scheme of 
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by rd to what is called 
ancipation, the Catholics musthave 
on their own ternis: they must not 
Church, when from the renioval 

of the disabilities Parliament and the 
inistry shall be made partly Catho- 
‘to be reduced to a level with the 
hurches of England and Scotland, in 

; of the control of the Govern- 
‘Ment? No! they are to have their 
full share of Sigmon t! ard official 
power, but their Church is to be jnde- 
pendent of, and abdve, the Govern- 
‘ment. Here they must have exclusive 
Ts the elective franchise to 

‘be reduced iy Ireland, to what it isin 
Britain? No! They confess that the 
system of creating fictitious freehold- 
ers is Lae source of guilt 19 mi- 
sery, test against change, 
Fovoue it yes the franchise to the 
‘priests. The British Protestant voter 
Must be the owner of the freehold ; 
‘the Irish Catholic voter must be mere- 
‘ly the occupier. Here too they must 
} exclusive privileges. While the 
- Protestant are to be prohibited 
“from interfering with the laity, the 
Catholic clergy are to be its tyrants, 
‘in the discharge of its political duties. 
“The Protestant Associations are to be 
_Put down by law ; the Catholic ones 
e not to be molested. The laws are 
ind the Protestants, but they are 
violated at pleasure by the Ca- 
The rights of the Protestant 
limited by the law and con- 
on, but those of the Catholics 
limited only by their own 
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care not a straw for the expo- 
which the Catholics put forth 
their doctrines ; the thief can 
t that he is honest, and 
ausible tale to rp it. Their 
ples can only be found in 
eerie. tne darkest 

y never promulgated more atro- 
les against civil and reli- 

, than they have actually 

cally, by word or action, pro- 


i 


| 
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i 


EAE 
aE 
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re oe 


ted in late years. No man, whe- 
be Whig or Tory, can dispas- 
_Sionately scrutinize their cond 
_without being convinced that if Ire- 


uct, 


[Oet. 
land were rendered independent, the 
would be as intolergnt in politics bert 
religion, and the Protestants would be 
nore of every ci wt! ‘civil and 
religious freedom, and be speedily ba- 
nished or exterminated. 

And what effects does Catholicism 
eae on general society? - If we 
ook first at the heads of the Catholics, 
we find ‘them displaying daily the 
most deplorable ignorance and imbe- 
cility, combined with the’ yery worst 
principles. ‘Che speeches delivered at 
the meetings of the Association are pre- 
cisely what might be expected 
unlettered maniacs ; and they are of- 
ten of so devilish a character, that it is 
matter of astonishment how beings in 
the shape of men. are capable of utter- 
ing them. Nobles, psseeni priests, 
and the gentry, here openly combine 
in o iked pace of the fe for one 
most i urposes ; and it is their 
daily © boast thet they thus trample 
upon the law, and will for ever tram- 
ple upon it, whenever it may interfere 
with their inclinations. Here is an 
example for the poor and ignorant. If 
Lord Killeen and O’Connell—whom, 
as they have conferred on themselyes 
the ‘honour of knighthood, we shall, 
for the sake of variety, occasionally 
call the Knights of the Curse and the 
Faggot—are to be permitted to violate 
one law, why may not the peasants 
be suffered to violate another? If the 
bishops and priests may be sufféred to 
make their extortions under the name 
of Catholic rent against law, why may 
not the Rockites be suffered to carry 
on their robberies and burnings against 
law? A horrible yell of delight is 
set up by this gang of fiends, and 
why? In Britain, the merchants and 
manufacturers are sinking into bank- 
ruptcy, and the working classes into 
starvation. Or, in Ireland, the priests 
by their grinding tyranny have com- 

ed the tenants to yote against their 
ndlords, and plunge themselves by 


thousands into ruin and want ; the re- 


lations of society are rent asunder, and 
the country is filled with strife and 
misery. They find in things like these 
matter of june rejoicing !! They call 
aloud for the spoliation of theChurch,* 





7 : TT 


» .* Not Jong’ago, Lord Killeen, in his eapacity of Chairman of the Association, took 


occasion to condem 


n the tithes, and to observe that the landlords would soon be 


weary of paying them, and then they would be abolished. It thus appears that this 





a eS & 


-The Catholics, as a 


-1996.)] 
* maintain all the worst doctrines of 
‘the mdet ekalved and ‘eaflaable indi- 
viduals brutish slanders, which would 


- di the most vulgar coal-heaver ; 


and they constantly endeavour, on all 
‘occasions, to sacrifice their country 
and countrymen to their dirty personal 
interests, and the devouring tyranny 
of their Church. Putting out of sight 
the monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion, no confederacy of creatures bear- 
‘ing the form of men, ever exhibited 
more thorough ignorance touching 
natural and acquired right, ahd the 
‘principles of eas acta rapacious 
navery touching the rights of others 
—more inveterate hostility to the 
‘rights, privileges, and weal of the peo- 
ple—a more perfect destitution of gen- 
tlemanly feeling and patriotism—more 
bigotry and intolerance—more intense 
and roguish selfishness and cupidity 
‘—and a more barbarous and diaboli- 
cal spirit of hatred, malice, and re- 
‘venge, than has been exhibited’ by 
what is called the Catholic Association. 
Let no one take what we say upon 
‘trust ; let all who wish to judge cor- 
rectly place before them the files of 
the Catholic newspapers for the last 
three or four years, and read atten- 
tively the speeches of the Knights of 
the Curse and the Faggot ; they will 
then perceive that our description is 


‘not an overcharged one. There are 


doubtlessly many of the respectable 
Catholics to whom this description 


‘does not apply, but they offer no evi- 


dence of- it: they separate not them- 
selves from the iniquity and infamy. 
y, tell us that 
the Association is their mouth-piece, 
and speaks their principles and feel- 


‘And what do we find amidst the 
lower orders of the Catholics? The 
reading of the Scriptures is prohibited 


‘—the establishing of schools is prac- 
poe forbidden—the most gross fa- 
na 


m and superstition are combined 


with an utter destitution of real reli- 


“The Irish Government. 


out 5 eee als cial, Th 
belief that Se dren as 


leads the people 
A man is about to. commit a dreadf 
murder, he s at confession his 
intention to the priest, and yet he com- 
mits the crime. Why does he make 
the priest his confident, and still be- 
come a murderer? He is aware that 
what he contemplates is a heinous sin ; 
re he phan ber ~ gon oct 
and wILt, ive him if he commit 
it. He would avoid the guilt, were'it 
not for the assurance that he can, on 
easy terms, obtain absolution. ‘No- 
thing could be more pernicious to’ so- 
ciety than the doctrine that the pries 
‘can forgive sins; it is a direct inten 
tive to the worst vices and cri and 
ought to be placed beyond the of 
toleration. e people are ignorant, 
barbarous, and superstitious, to the 
last degree ; they are strangers to many 
of the most common principles of ho- 
nesty and humanity ; and they are 
stained with horrible crimes, which 
are unknown in other countries ; they 
can be bound by no laws save those 
which the priests im 3 they are 
the abject slaves of the | priests, not 
merely through influence, but through 
the most grievous punishments ; and 
not only in religion, but in politics, 
and everything. CagMolicism repels 
from them everything that eould in- 
struct and reform them; it 
the relations between landlord and te- 
nant, neighbour and neighbour; it 
renders the law i t by its sport- 
ing with oaths and its terrors ; it seizes 
upon the elective franchise, and other 
political rights ; it makes conscience 
the parent of the worst feelings and 
actions ; banishes h 
pees industry, trade, and 
esolates the country with 
guilt, and annihilates the 


ity ; 
and cement of society. 


We are here not speaking of abstract 
Lang ra we are not sp of 


what has been, or of what is likely to 





- most liberal Catholic noble, in so far as he may own land subject to tithes, is anxious 


‘to’become a church-spoiler. Can he point out a single landowner in Ireland who 
bought, the tithes, payable to the Church, with his estate, or who received his estate 


_on.any other condition thdn that it should pay them for ever? No; whatever the 


right of the Church may be, the landlords have no more Tight to the tithes than our 
pen has; if these be taken from the Church, they will not be given to the landlord, 
an@‘the latter we imagine will suffer no little from the changé, ~ oy ett 
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ve. ‘We are 

duct, and of war ts, at this moment. 
We are not in 


speculation and 
sexi eT botnet et 


fen tae ane, Tevyre he. ones of opsry 
one ° 
? all things else out of sight, 


looking at the interests of the 
of d alone, it must be 


Lec every man who will reflect, 
Ww. 
dreadfu 


and 


to 
hether he be Tory or Whig, Chris- 

tian or infidel, that Catholicism is a 
l scourge to Ireland, and that 
its destruction would yield to the peo- 
ple the most inveypane Danae ad 
every description. In truth, wi 
exception of the Catholics, almost 
every man—no matter what his opi- 
nions on religion and politics may 
poem Bay r ny 

i igion, and operates in 
the most injurious manner on all the 
interests of society. ' 

Let us now look at the matter as it 
ane and Ireland as one Uni- 

The Church of England forms an 
integral and essential part of the con- 
stitution of this United Kingdom. It 
is held to be allied with the State, and 
its religion is established as the na- 
tional one in both England and Ire- 
Jand by the constitution and laws.— 
The is placed at its head, itsaffairs 
are, to.a considerable extent, intrust- 
ed to the management of the govern- 
aunty and it is the sacred constitu- 
tional duty of the latter to watch over 
its interests, and promote, to the ut- 
most, its prosperity. 

We should a4 satisfied if we 
equid say no more for the Church of 
England, than that it has been esta- 
' bli the constitution and laws. 

It:has.in late years been attacked by 
shabu oe relat: onthe 

i or politically considered, 
pr worth noticing has been 
raised against it. Almost every dis- 
senter admits that its religion is the 
_ Mext, best te his own. This forms per- 
_ the highest praise it could covet. 

e need not on the scriptural 
purity of its doctrines, the beauty of 
its, formularies, or various of its ex- 
4ellencies ; but we must say a word 
‘on one of its distinguishing character- 
i it is, not in creed or practice, 


.or ineffect, a political Church. 


Its religion is far. better calculated 


e are speaking of actual con- ‘han anyother for a free people. The 


vous plague to the 


[Oct. 


of some of the sects is deeply 
tainted with politics, that of 
others comes into direct collision with 
the civil duties of the subject, but, 
that of the Church of England is se- 
parated from politics to the farthest 
point per px Our clergy have no 
control, and very little influence, over 
their flocks in politics ; they have far 
less of both than the teachers of any 
other religion. We scarcely even hear 
that an election is decided by their in- 
fluence ; and it is a thing wholly un- 
known for a man to: pay court to the 
Church in order to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament or political preferment. That 
the Clergy have, their weight in the 
political system, is undoubted ; but 
they could not have less, considering 
their wealth and number, than they 
haye ; and they could not, consider- 
ing what human nature is, abstain 
more from politics than they do.— 
They are so far from eB Po 2 
in this system, that their weight in it 
is scarcely perceptible. 

Putting out of sight the constitu- 
tional duty of the government, it is 
its sacred duty to protect and nurture 
the Cann ¢ fa land to pe utmost 

int possible for the sake of religious 
and vil Liberty, and of all fag or 
interests of the community. If we had 
no established one, a wise and patri- 
otic ministry would always give this 
Church the dest place in its favour, on 
account of its Saree bey the con- 
stitution, popular rights and privileges, 
ae the public weal in every particu- 


This Church is the established one 
of Ireland as well as of England, and 
it is more especially the constitutional 
duty of the Irish Government to la- 
bour without ceasing for its prosperity. 
With us it is followed by the majo- 
rity of the population; it is ety 
opposed by Protestant sects, whi 
are disunited, which are singly weak, 
and which, with the exception of one 
or two, establish little that is hostile 
to freedom aud the public weal. But. 
in Ireland only a very small yy 4 
the people belong to this Church ; the 
chief part are Catholics. 

If Catholicism be, what all admit it 
to be, not ony Rng me with 
Scriptures, but e tempo~- 
ral interests hes ng P| it be a grie- 

Irish people, pare 





ty. 
parr ean! Brame te, — to 
e man livi I go- 
waricient sieghis Ww tela every nerve 
either to annihilate it, or to purge it 
of its noxious characteristics. This 


The “ Candour” thus spoken of by the Antijacobin— 
*« Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 
Canpour—which softens party’s headlong rage ; 
Canvour—which spares its foes, nor e’er 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 


Canpour—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well ; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same ;— 
And finds with keen, discriminating sight, 
Biacx’s not so black ;—nor Wutte so very white. 


* Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong :— 
But then Pitt’s words, you'll own, were rather strong. 
Both must be blamed—both pardon’d.’ ® 


This candour has been in late years 


exceedingly fashionable, particularly 
amidst Ministers. If there were war 
between two creeds, it was to be taken 
for granted that both were false—if 


there were war between two parties, 
all candid, liberal, and enlightened 
people were to believe that both were 
equally in the wrong. No distinc- 
tion was.to be made. Protestantism 
and Catholicism, Torryism and Whig- 
gism, the Protestant and the Catholic, 
the loyal man and the traitor, were to 
be placed on the same level ; and the 
only thing to be attended to was—se- 
paration from, and reprobation of, all. 
Of this candour, which in reality 
is sheer destitution of principle, we 
have never been admirers. It is pos- 
sible that two hostile creeds, or par- 
ties, may be both in error, but their 
hostility is no proof of it, unless it be 
true that truth and falsehood, the 
and bad, are never at vari- 


self with those who entertain them ; 
and we imagine the government of 
this country is on the point of disto- 
vering that this duty cannot be viola- 
ted with impunity. 

Sach, however, is the infirmity of 
human nature, that men, however des- 
titute of principle they may be, can- 
not separate themselves from creeds 
and parties. If reason and conscience 
be silent, interest, or necessity, com- 
pels them to take a side ; and are 
generally the most furious 
when the professions of 
the loudest. In truth, such 
sions are prseeyg A wuseg to cover the 
vilest apostacy. en the present 
Ministers pi to separate them- 
Rtg from, and to hermcgee what 

y called ultra Toryism, 
carefully keep aloof from Whiggim? 
No, they adopted to the utmost point’ 
possible its doctrines and spirit. U/v- 
traism could be carried farther 
than Mr Huskisson and Mr Robinson 


have carried it in to Free Trade. 
Mr Cann pron oti 

r as a 
ciuien, of olinaiow 2a Gould be exit. 
ed. Lord Liverpool's last speech on 
no 


man pore indh ism. me lord- 


are 
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s honest and solid understanding 
looks with fondness to the 


it has been dragged from ; 
‘it speaks out with English 


‘when it can for a moment 
ee the influence which has 
so far bewildered it. We are very 
sure that, had the Whigs been in office, 
they never durst have practised ultra 
Whig doctrines so far, as Ministers 
have practised them. 

The parties which the noble Mar- 
quis found in Ireland were, the Church- 
men and the Catholics. That it was 
the duty of the Irish Government to 
administer the laws with strict impar- 
tiality towards both, will be question- 
ed by no man. ‘But here there was 
nothing new for the Marquis to in- 
troduce. His partizans and the Whigs, 
indeed, solemnly swear that the laws 
were most corruptly administered un- 
til he became the Lord Lieutenant ; 
but this has received the most decisive 
contradiction. No one will su 
that Mr Grant would favour the 
Churchmen ; and Mr Peel has more 
than once declared in Parliament, 
that, when he was the Irish Secre- 
tary, the laws were administered with 
seru impartiality, and _ public 
trusts were confided to Catholic as 


well as Protestant, with reference 


merely to qualification. The Irish 
evidence is quite sufficient to decide 
the question. If fame can be obtain- 
ed for his lordship in no other way 
than from the heaping of the most 
foul slanders upon his predecessors, 
we fear that he must possess very little 
of it; we shall inquire by and by 
how far he has been impartial in ad- 
ministering the laws. 
But it will puzzle every man of 
common sense to discover upon what 
i the Irish Government ought 
to place the Churchman and Catholic 
on a level in regard to favour and 
friendship. It is forbidden by reason 
and expediency, as well as by the laws 
and Constitution. If this government 
ought to make no distinction between 
a man affectionately attached to the 
Chprek ae Coigacciurr - oer 
olding principles subversive of both, 
then at a page to place the prosti- 
tute and the chaste virgin, the honest 
man and the rogue, on an equality. 
The Marquis Wellesley, however, was 
to make no distinction whatever. © 
’ Did he then go to Treland as an im- 
partial man—as a man having no party 


COet, . 
feelings, and holding none of the ; 
opinions of either side? No! proms 
vain, and inflammable—he . 
was a deci party leader, and he was. 
flatly opposed to the churchmen, and 
violently in favour of the Catholics on 
the main point of contention between 
them. He went as a fierce party man, 
and his professions of neutrality served 
as a vel to the most decided party 
conduct. His government has been. 
from first to last the most bigotted , 
party one that Ireland ever possessed. 
In truth, people have only to look at 
the character of Lord Wellesley and 
Mr Plunkett to be convinced, that it 
would be as easy for them to change 
the course of the sun, as to keep out 
of the thick of party politics. 

The first object of the Lord Lieu. 
tenant was, not only to separate the 
Irish Government to the farthest point 

ible from the churchmen, but to 
atthe latter tothedust. He durst not 
attack them under the name of Church- 
men, or Protestants, but luckily for 
him they were assailable under that 
of Orangemen. They were formed in- 
to societies which they called Orange 
ones, in honour of that Monarch who, 
in 1688, saved theChurch, Constitution, 
and liberties, of this country from de~ 
struction, and this brought them with- 
in reach of his power. 

The Orange societies were formed 
toprotect the Church and Constitution, 
to uphold and strengthen the religion 
of the state and Protestantism gene- 
rally, and to be @ counterpoise and 
cheek to Catholicism. ‘The members 
of them were high Tories in respect of 
creed, and they belonged principally 
to the Church. They wére furious! 
abused by the Papists, Whigs, an 
Radicals ; and this must convince the 
most fastidious of the correctness of 
their principles. They had been coun- 
tenanced by the Government, and 
many of the most spotless and exalted 
names in Ireland were connected with 


them. ‘Mr Peel in his younger, and 
we will add, wiser, days, after having 
had ample opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with them, bestowed on 


them his approbation. On the’ score 
of principle they were above attack; 
but it was objected to them that they 
were societies, that they gave birth to 
other societies, and that their proces- 
sions created party animosity. . 

We do hot to be led wholly 
by abstract principles, and we shoulé 
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not decide whether a man. ought, or 
ought not, to wear a great-coat, with- 


ut first :ma ves acquainted. 
with the state of his health and of the 


weather. Speaking in the abstract, we 
should say that such societies had bet- 
ter not exist ; but we should say like- 
wise, that a country might be in such 
circumstances as to their exist- 
ence very beneficial. The question 
was, not whether they ought to be 
formed, but whether feng to be 

ut down after having long in 
lead and a more weighty and com- 
plicated one, when the actual condi- 
tion of Ireland was taken into account, 
could not have come before a states- 
man. Lord Wellesley, however, found 
in it no difficulties. ; 

A himealf ing potoeat ouee, contre 
ed hi ina uabble with 
the ngs! 3 mbether he did re 
intentio , or was impelled to it by 
party ‘aie. we cannot. deter- 
mine ; but never did any government 
disgrace itself as the Irish one did, 
touching the memorable cow at the 
theatre. The. wretched magnifying of 
the offence, the Attorney-General’s 
wholesale abuse of the jury, and his 
declaration, that “ he would have his 
man,” almost in spite of law, were 
scandalous. If.the Government at 
home had done its duty, it would have 
sent the Marquis and Mr Plunkett 
into retirement, accompanied by heavy 
tokens of the Royal displeasure. ‘The 
war of extermination against the 
Orangemen, or, more properly speak- 
ing, Churchmen, was now com- 
meneed by both the Irish Government 
and the British one ; and all this gave 
it the ce of having been be- 
gun by Lord Wellesley and Mr Plun- 
kett, not only from party motives, but 
from mean and unjusti personal 
ones. 

The features of this war ought never 
to be forgotten by the nation, When 
the Orange societies were admitted even 
by the most bitter of their enemies, to 
be loyal to excess—when they held the 
principles. that were held by Lord El- 
don, Lord Liverpool, Mr Peel, and 
the mass of the British le—and 
when the whole that could be alleged 
against them was, that they were of- 
fensive to, and excited pernicious so- 
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decency, . | tenderness. — 
cess of affection for the Church end 
the Constitution is not so great, even. 
in England, as to call for the enmity 
of the Government ; but 4when. we 
look at its condition in Ireland, we are 
amazed that men in power 
think it necessary to coerce and dimi- 
nish it.. The. Papist, Whig and Ra- 
dical prints, heaped e Orange-. 
men every conceivable species of 
abuse, and this abuse was repeated 
with additions by the Whig and Ra- 
dical leaders in Parliament. If the 
Orangemen had been incendiaries and 
rebels, they would only have deserved 
the language that was applied to them, 
not only by the press, but by Mr 
Brougham, Sir J. Mackintosh, and 
other members of the Legislature. It 
would be very idle in us to say, that the 
rights of the Press-gang have any li- 
mits ; but we may be permitted to say, 
we are not aware that the men we have 
named, or any other of our Legislators, 
have a right to libel in the most atroci- 
ous manner, large portions of the com- 
munity, which offend against neither 
law nor morals. Ministers joined in the 
condemnation of the Orangemen, with- 
out offering anything in disproof of 
the abuse. 
Mises was, therefore, to be seen, 
this most extraordinary > 
most_ the ag men in vound who 
were Tories, if Toryisn anything 
but a name apelin to any fae 
ples whatever—almost the only men 
in Ireland, who were attached to. the 
Established Church, and who were 
not inveterately hostile to it—almost 
the only men in Ireland who were sin- 
cere friends to the Union with Britain, 
whose affection for the Constitution 
and laws was above question, and who © 
could be depended upon in case of con- 
vulsion and rebellion—these men were 
blackened by a vast portion of the 
press and Parliament as enemies of the 
State, were denounced by the Irish 
Government #, .* ee mee 
were condem: ory part 
the Ministry, and were left without 
defenders !* 

And were any steps taken at the 





* We ought perhaps to say, ‘that. the Orangemen had one defender in the House 


ef Commons,—and who? Mr Brownlow !! 
Ol. 
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time against the other associa- 
or parties of Ireland? No! The 
en Ht in oak oank poe. 
: 3 as such asso- 
were rendered almost pardon- 
'y the Orange ones. Associations 
es of plunder, outrage, and 
had =a offered ad apn 

were spared as far as possible, an 
were represented to be called into ex- 
istence solely by those which were 
ly political ones holding the best 
principles. Nothing but fulsome pa- 
was bestowed upon Catholi- 

cism and the Catholics. 

To finish the character of all this for 
monstrous injustice and imbecility, it 
was called conciLiaTion ! That which 
blackened, insulted, and exasperated 
one of the great parties of Ireland to the 
Wighest pitch, was called Conciliation ! 

at this operated as party conduct 
of the most violent and indefensible 
character, has been established by the 
most unassailable evidence. It threw 
the whole blame upon one party, and 
held up the other as most spotless and 
meritorious—it crushed the one, and 
rendered the other almost invincible. 
That it was in most of those who ex- 
hibited it, party conduct of the most 
violent and indefensible character, will 
be admitted by all impartial people. 
No one can doubt that the REAL cause 
why the Orangemen were slandered 
attacked as they were by many of 
their official and parliamentary enemies, 
was—their hostility to what is called 
Catholic Emancipation. 

And now comes the important ques- 

tion—what followed? Was party 

irit extinguished with the Orange 
: Societies ies ?, Were the Catholics render- 
ed contented and loyal subjects? Did 
the Ribbonmen and Rockites abandon 
their mal-practices ? The opinion that 
such effects would flow from such a 
cause would have disgraced an infant, 
and yet it was boldly ted by 
those who call themselves the only 
statesmen of the age. 

The term Orangeman was applied by 
the Catholics, not only to the mem- 
bers of the Societies, but to every one 
who their claims. When 0’- 
Connell and his gang invoked the 
Catholics “‘ by their hatred of Orange- 
men,” they knew that those whom 
they addressed included under the 
term every man in Ireland who was 
hostile to the removal of the disabili- 
ties. This is the case at present. The 
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term Heretic is applied by the mass of 
the. Catholics to all the Protestants 
indiscriminately—to those who sup- 
port, as well as to those who oppose 
their claims; but the term a 
man is merely applied to those who 
are against them. The Association 
and its prints and mobs use the latter 
term up to this day, as profusely as 
ever, and they frequently bestow it on 
their British as well as their Irish op- 
ponents. The suppression of theSocie- 
ties did not change the opinions of 
those who formed them, it did not in 
the eye of the Catholics diminish the 
number of the Orangemen, while it 
carried the party feelings of the latter 
to the highest point of excitement, afid 
it did not touch the causes which led 
the Rockites to crime, and caused the 
Catholics to be disaffected and ungo- 
vernable. ; 

The Catholics’ knew that the Mar- 
quis Wellesley and Mr Plunkett were 
violent friends to their claims, and 
they now perceived that these indivi- 
duals constituted in effect the Irish 
government. They saw the only par- 
ty which was opposed to them de- 
nounced, hated, and placed on a level 
with the Ribbonmen by this govern- 
ment, while the latter made themselves 
and their claims the objects of bound- 
less panegyric. This dot cat call 
upon them to take the field was irre- 
sistible, and O’Connell re-established 
the Catholic Board with all possible 
expedition. This body immediately 
filled Ireland with sedition, flame, and 
convulsion. 

Our conviction is, that the Catholic 
Association owed its birth entirely to 
the Irish government. Mr Peel 
tually crushed this body, and it would 
not again have obtained being, had 
Ireland -been still governed as it was 
when he was the Secretary. If the 
Marquis and his Attorney-General 
had not been bigotted partizans of the 
Catholics, and if they had not thus 
furiously attacked the Chirchmen, and 
thereby called into action the part 
animosity of both sides, O’Connell 
and his gang would not have had ei- 
their the courage or the ability to form 
this Association. 

The Irish Government had boasted 
outrageously of its impartiality,—it 
knew the Irish character—it was ac- 

uainted with the effects produced by 
the Catholic Board and other Catho- 
lic confederacies—it saw that O’Con- 
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nell and his gang were scattering 
throughout Ireland everything that 
could create‘ madness, tumult, crime, 
and rebellion—and it was not igno- 
rant that tranquillity was essential for 
enabling it to make such improve- 
ments as Ireland really needed. en 
all this is looked at, and the treatment 
of the Orangemen is taken into the 
account, it seems unaccountable that 
the Marquis did not feel it to be his 
duty to put down the Association in 
its infancy. This body 4-4 then 
have been easily destroyed, for it was 
universally odious ; the respectable 
Catholics not only stood aloof from it, 
but looked upon it with hostile feel- 
ings. Not a single step, however, was 
taken against it. When Mr Plunkett 
was pressed on the matter in the House 
of Commons, he was constrained to 
say that his eye was upon it ; but he 
could not even say this without ma- 
king a most uncalled-for and disgrace~ 
ful attack upon the Orangemen. Mr 
Canning held that if the Association 
were not interfered with, it would die 
a natural death. When we look at 
the history of former Catholic Asso- 
ciations, we cannot refrain from say- 
ing, that if this were an honest opi- 
nion, it was about the most simple 
one that the lips of man ever deliver- 
e 


O'Connell and his gang were thus 
carefully spared. The only party in 
Ireland that was o to, and that 


could haye served as a check upon 
them, was beaten down by the Govern- 
ment and treated as a mortal enemy. 
The Government warmly sanctioned 
the main object that they pretended 
to pursue. No man could expect any- 
thing from vigorous opposition to them, 
save abuse as an Orangeman, and the 
wrath of the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Attorney-General. It was loudly pro- 
claimed by the latter, and their prints, 
that all who withstood them were even 
more guilty than themselves ; therefore 
people who valued character and in- 
terest could follow no course save that 
of neutrality. While this was the case, 
the Whigs and Trimmers—the sup- 
porters and puffers, titled and untitled, 
rich and poor, of the noble Marquis— 
became members and patrons of the 
Association ; and it was joined by the 
whole of the Catholics of both Britain 
“eae ad by al thi, the Knigh 
E all this, the Knights 
of the Curse ad Ge Faggot made the 
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before the 
world, but, putting their character 
out of sight, every one must admit 
that they have an right to 
act as they do. It cannot be disputed 
that by the constitution, law, equity, 
and every principle of religious liberty, 
the members of the established Chureh 
and Protestants generally, are amply 
justified Sie - themselves into 
societies olding meetings, in order 
to establish chatted distribute the 
Scriptures. Granting that their object 
is to make proselytes, their right is 
still the same: the regular clergy are 
solemnly commanded to do their ut- 
most to make proselytes. .O’Connell 
and his confederates not only denied 
the right of these societies to form, 
schools and circulate the Bible, but 
laboured to suppress their meetings 
by the brute force of mobs. Yet after 
such atrocious conduct, these fellows 
were still sup and patronized 
by the party of the Marquis. What 
was the impartiality here of the latter, 
and Mr Plunkett? They could not take 
part officially or personally against the 
societies, but the country saw with in- 
cignatice and disgust, in a contest in 
which the Protestants were merely de- 
fending their rights and liberties, the 
press of the Irish Government take the 
side of the Catholics. Here again the 
weight and influence of the Irish Go- 
vernment, in so far as regarded ita 
newspapers and party, were employed 
in favour of the Association. 

At length the scandalous doings of 
O’Connell and his gang awakened the 
indignation of England ; and the liberal 
part of the Cabinet saw that Emanci- 
pation was losing ground, and that 
public feeling was becoming exceed- 
ingly hostile to Lord Wellesley. Some- 
thing of course was to be done, and an 
attempt was made to prosecute at the 
self-same moment O’Connell, and who? 
Sir Harcourt Lees ! We need not give 
the character of O’Connell ; and our 
readers are aware. that Sir Harcourt is 
one of the most loyal men in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and that he was at 
the time the leadi ent of the 
former. O’Connell’s ed_ offence 
had nothing to do with official men ; 
he was or 3. pata inciting Ireland 
to rebel and itself independent. 
Sir Harcourt’s alleged’ offence was in 





oy 
reality ‘an’ attack upon’ the Marquis 

Mr tt; fis attachment 

e constitution was above question. 
Yet the Trish government held these 
individuals to be equally criminal ; it 
could not’ employ the law against’ the 
seditious demagogues of the Associa- 
tion, without at the’same time em- 
plo it against those whio withstood 

: conduct displayed some- 
far worse than di ‘al im- 
ty, and in England it called forth 
universal contempt and bation. 
People could not be brought to believe 
that the laws ought to be administer- 
ed in this manner ; they could not be 
Pima oy to believe that O’Connell never 
violated the law till Sir Harcourt vio- 
pricitng or ee bie beeen were 
ilty ; the not be per- 
duaded that the dondinet of the Mar- 
quis and Mr Plunkett was to be above 
scrutiny, or that the Churchmen were 
as great criminals as the members of 
the Association. 

The Irish Government ruined one 
newspaper by prosecution, it took away 
the yim yok advertisements from 

, and its attempted prosecution 
of Sir Harcourt was in reality directed 
against the press. In all this its ven- 
geance fell exclusively on papers that 
were boy? ones, that zealously defend- 
ed the Church, the Constitution, and 
Protestantism, and that merely offend- 
ed ‘by their hostility to itself and its 
new system. Various of the papers 
that took the Catholic side were con- 
tinually putting forth the vilest libels 
libels not merely on the official con- 
duct of official men, but containing 

incitements to crime and rebel- 
—yet, as faras we remember, not 
oneofthem wasmolested. Mr Plunkett, 
when a Protestant paper offended, did 
not think it necessary to wait until he 
could prosecute a Catholie one along 
bi it ; oe yay here none of that 
comprehensible impartiality which 
could not attack one party without at- 
tacking both. We do not know what 
could be more odious, or more hostile 
to freedom, than for servants of the 
State to crush the press, not for war- 
ring against the laws and institutions 
of the country, but for rigidly exami- 
ning. their official conduct. If the press 
is not to have liberty to do this, its li- 
berty is not worth a snap of the fingers 
so far as ds public benefits. 

0’ and his gang proceeded 

triumphantly, destitute as they were 
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of opponents. They levied taxescon- 
ected 


n es with the revolu- 
tionists of England—hired newspa 
—deluged Ireland with the most atro- 
cious publications—and called them. 
selves the Re tatives, Parliament, 
and Rulers of Ireland. While they 
were doing all this in the face of. the 
world, they were joined and supplied 
with money by Peers and Members of 
the Legislature—by not only Whigs, 
but Tory supporters of the Marquis 
Wellesley and Mr Plunkett! This, 
however, was not to be borne, and a 
bill was brought into Parliament to 
suppress the Association, AND TO sUP- 
PRESS THE ORANGE SOCIETIES ALONG 
witH IT. The latter had done nothing 
—they had taken no part in the con- 
vulsions—they had offended against no 
law—for some time they had been in a 
state of suspended animation, and had 
scarcely been heard of—their loyalty 
and good principles were unquestioned 
—and their object was the defence by 
legal means of the Church and Consti- 
tution—yet empartiality, yes, ImPar- 
TIALITY could not suppress the Ca- 
tholic Association without suppressing 
them at the same moment! Imparti- 
atity could do no less than confound 
loyalty with sedition, and the peace- 
able with the turbulent—it could do 
no less than proclaim to the world that 
the most spotless and loyal men in 
Ireland were as guilty-as O’Connell 
and his gang, and that it was as great 
a crime to combine for the defence of 
the Church and Constitution, as to 
combine for their overthrow. Speak 
of justice, and equity, and decency ! 
—what are they? Speak of loyalty 
and affection for the laws !—let every 
man divest himself of both who wishes 
to preserve his character and escape 
the animosity of his rulers ! 

We speak of these matters with se- 
verity, because we believe in our con- 
science that they were unconstitu- 
tional—that they were at variance with 
justice and equity—that they strack 
at the principles which form the 
foundation of society—and that they 
grossly invaded some of the most va- 
luable of our rights and liberties. 

We must now notice one of the most 
flagrant and scandalous things that 
was ever witnessed by the present ge- 
neration. No sooner had the Bill for 

utting down At Associations in Ire- 
nd—those for the defence of the 
Church included—become a law, than 
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a number of Irish Peers, and 
English 


Peers of rty 
in Ireland, publicly forme the - 
selves into an Association for support- 
ing the Catholics Natt means in 
their power, in making such a vital 
change in the laws and constitution as 
the repeal of the disabilities amounted 
to. That this was in realitya shame- 
ful violation of the law which had just 
been enacted, cannot be doubted. 
Many of those who thus trampled 
upon the laws, and incited the Catho- 
lics to trample upon them, were legis- 
lators. Our readers are aware that 
the Grenville party holds a share of 
both the Irish government and the 
English one, and that Mr Plunkett is 
a member of it. This vile combina- 
tion of nobles was formed at the house 
of the head of this party ; it was thus 
joined by the Grenvillites, and it was 
joined by the son-in-law of Mr Can- 
ning. All this leads us to suspect 
most violently that this detestable 
combination was formed with the 
sanction of the Wellesley part of the 
Irish Government, and the Canning 
part of the British one. We speak 
from suspicion only, and we may be 
in error ; but if we be not—if those 
Ministers, who had done as we have 
stated to the Orange Societies, really 
did sanction this combination, they 
were guilty of conduct which compre- 
hended everything that was unconsti- 
tutional and disgraceful. 

Encouraged by the example of the 
Buckingham- House Combination, the 
Catholic Association was re-establish- 
ed immediately after the Session, and 
it has ever since carried on its old 
practices, in spite of the law, and with- 
out being molested by the government. 

And now, what beyond all this has 
been done by the present Irish Govern- 
ment? It changed the mode of collect- 
ing the tithes; and as the change 
seems to have worked well, we shall 
say nothing against it, although we 
never relished its principle. It must 
e pegs. that the ies were 

uriously railed against by the Papists, 
Whigs, and Medias "8? évery dema- 
gogue and every revolutionary news- 
paper. It made some ch in the 
magistracy and police, which do not 
appear to have yielded any material 
benefit. It has done nothing more. 
The Marquis and Mr Plunkett were 
mere party and official men—they 
were not practical men, acquainted 
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with general business, and capable of 
looking through society without using 
the eyes of o' could only 
see such things as , faction, and 
the routine of office placed before 
them. The real evils of Ireland, there- 
fore, did not attract their notice. 

A vast portion of Ireland was in the 
utmost wretchedness from these causes 
—the want of a resident gentry—a 
ruinous mode of Se ae eee 
sive population—a' pernicious 
print xt of the Catholic priesthood. 
What rm the Irish Government done 
to remove these causes ?—~Nothing. . 

A vast portion of the Irish people 
were ignorant, barbarous, i- 
tious, disaffected, and depraved to the 
last degree. What remedy has the 
Irish Government applied here ?— 
None whatever. The establishing of 
schools was spoken of, but the idea was 
abandoned because the terms of the 
Catholic priesthood could not be com- 
plied with. On this matter Ministers 
manifested most di and eul- 
pable weakness. If the Government 
should think good to establish schools 
throughout Ireland for the instruction 
of such children as might be wolunta- 
rily sent to them, and in which no 
culiarreligious tenets should be t, 
while the pupils should be made well 
acquainted with the Scriptures and 
the leading precepts of Christianit 
why sliould the opinion of the Ca 
lic priesthood be attended to? That 
such schools would be highly success- 
ful, is abundantly probable:;' and if 
the priests should endeavour to keep 
the children away by religious penal- 
ties, they ought to be severely punish- 
ed. On such a matter, the parent 
ought to be as free from the control of 
the priest, as from that of the Govern- 
ment. 

We wish that Ministers would 
take a lesson from the wise and firm 
conduct which was lately exhibited 
by the King of the Netherlands. to- 
wards the Romish —_ an 
wretched system of sacrificing the 
tholic Melty to the — bending 
to the will of the latter in everything 
—of suffering them to extend their 
usurpations as they please—of ad- 
mitting everything to be proselytisimn 
which they choose to call so—and of 
leaving undone that which the pub- 
lic weal imperiously' calls for, lest it 
should be called i is as 
injurious to the mass of the Catholics, 
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as to the empire at large. If the Irish 

Ghiby 10 envahs toe dev ring tyranny 
sly to ouring tyranny 

of the Catholic Church, as it la~ 

boured to crush the Orangemen, it 

po ts this time have produced in- 
benefit. 

When — Government wan pe 
pointed, the manufacturing of ficti- 
tious freeholders was declared by all 
sides to be a fruitful source of penury 
and depravity. It had been condemn- 
ed by certain of the leaders of both 
parties in Parliament ; many of the 
Catholics were against it, and it was 
held to be doubtful whether it was 
most beneficial to the Protestants or 
the Catholics in regard to election in- 
fluence. The time was most auspi- 
cious for putting an end to this mighty 
evil. What did the Irish Government 
do? Nothing. 

It is proved by the North of Ire- 
land, that, if the Protestants were 
sufficiently numerous throughout the 
— n to balance the Catholics, 

is would have prodigious effect in 
* veforming Catholicism, civilizing and 
enlightening the ple, and promo- 

ing good Sania loveless and tran- 
aut It is proved by history, and 
— feelings and conduct of 
the Catholics, that until this balance 
is established, Ireland will never be 
peaceable and well-affected. Has then 
the Irish Government done its utmost 
to cherish and extend Protestantism ? 
Has it vigilantly punished all inva- 
sions of the rights of the Protestants ? 
Has it stimulated the clergy to exer- 
tion, zealously seconded their efforts, 
and re | as far as possible the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
diffusion of sound religious know- 
? Alas! no. Its measures have 
done the most grievous injury to Pro- 
testantism, and their tendency has 
been to banish it altogether from those 
parts where it is the weakest. 

And now, in what circumstances 
-has the conduct of the Noble Mar- 
quis placed both Ireland and Bri- 
tain? 

We have already ascribed the ex- 
istence of the Association to the Irish 
Government. For some time after it 
was formed, not only all ble 
Protestants, but the Catholic Clergy 
and Aristocracy, in a word, all respec- 
table Catholics, stood aloof froin it. 
Had the Government done as it ought, 
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the case would -have been the same at 
this moment. But the course which 
it took united all the Catholics, and 
a large part of the Protestants, with 
the Association. By its own words 
and deeds, or through its prints, it 
fixed a stigma upon every opponent 
of this body—there was uo party in 
Treland that it warred against save 
the Churchmen—no man could h 
for its favour who was hostile to 
Emancipation—and it vehemently sup- 
ported the leading objects of the As- 
sociation. The Catholics have ac- 
quired the chief portion of that tre- 
mendous strength which they now 
possess through the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

It is generally asserted, and it has 
been admitted by the Catholics, that 
the Church forms the great bond of 
union between Ireland and Britain. 
What is the meaning of this? Does 
it mean that the churches, the church- 
possessions, and the clergy, form this 
bond? No; if the Charch had no- 
thing but these, it would be the re- 
verse of a bond of union. It is made 
such a bond, chiefly by its lay mem- 
bers. Cutholicism separates Ireland 
from Britain ; the reason why the 
union between them is little more 
than a nominal one, is, the mass of 
the population is composed of Catho- 
lics, and the Church is to a great ex- 
tent without a laity. With this before 
him, it might be expected that any 
statesman—that even an atheist— 
would see, that to strengthen the 
Church, and multiply its lay mem- 
bers to the utmost point, is the first 
duty of the Irish Government. 

Ireland, however, has now a Go- 
vernment, which boasts, that, politi- 
cally, it is separated from the Church, 
and is perfectly neutral between the 
latter and Catholicism. Its weight and 
influence operate against the church- 
men, and in favour of the Cutholics. 
The latter, at this moment, are pub- 
licly denouncing the Church as a de- 
structive curse to Ireland—they are 
calling for its spoliation—they are 
manifesting the most inveterate ha- 
tred of Protestantism—and they are 
advocating radical reform, and the 
other projects of the revolutionists. 
This is the conduct not of a few, but 
of the body. At the public meetings 
which have been late , held in vari- 
ous parts of Ireland, the speakers ge- 
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nerally have done this; and no por- 
tion of the Catholics have stood for- 
ward to separate themselves from such 
opinions. In so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, they have obtained the politi- 
cal ascendency—they return the ma- 
jority of the members—they boast 
that they have stripped the aristocracy 
of power—and that they are able to 
dictate to the Government. Yet the 
spirit and measures of the Government 
tend to support a tremendous part 
like this, and to discountenance all 
who oppose it. 

This is the case in a large part of 
that United Kingdom, in-which it is 
held that the Church is allied with 
the state, and could not fall without 
bringing down the constitution along 
with it. While matters are in this 
state in Ireland, emigration from it is 
rapidly multiplying the Catholics in 
Britain. We eer of there being 
40,000 Catholics in places, in which 
there were scarcely any a few years 
ago. The mobs in most of our large 
towns are now to a great extent Irish 
and Catholic ones ; and Irish labour- 
ers are scattering themselves through- 
out the country. The Catholic Church 
is already about the most powerful 
political body in the United King- 
indadichg: lame prt cal dooce 
infinitely larger part of the pop 
tion than any other body ; and it has 
about as many parliamentary seats at 
. eng as —_ the Whig or 
the Tory borough-proprietors. We 
need not say what reflections all this 
ought to produce in the friends of 
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the Church, the Constitution, and ci- 
vil and religious . 

The New System of the Noble 
Marquis had utterly failed in regard to 
its professed object. Instead of “ con- 
ciliating” the Catholies, it has doubled 
their party rancour. Ireland has been 
more convulsed by party fury since 
the present Government was appoint- 
ed, than it had previously been for 
many years. It is manifest, that if 
there were not a single Protestant in 
Ireland, the Catholics would be as 
turbulent and disaffected as they now . 
are; and it is alike manifest, that if 
the disabilities were removed, their 
turbulence and disaffection would con- 
tinue in favour of the revolutionary 
objects, which now occupy the chief 
part of their attention. 

We therefore trust, that a new Go- 
vernment will be given to Ireland, 
which will separate itself from mere 
party questions, and act upon the 
principles of the Constitution and com- 
mon reason—a Government which will 
draw the proper distinction between 
the peaceable and the. turbulent, the 
loyal and the disloyal, the friends of 
the Church and those who seek its 
ruin—a Government which will apply 
its energies to the removal of Ireland's 
real evils, and which will employ its 
weight and influence in a legitimate 
and. constitutional manner. Such a 
Government is called for, not merely 
to advance the prosperity of Britain 
and Ireland, but to save both from 
the most fearful evils. 





FOUR AUTUMNAL SONNETS. 


No. I. 


BOYHOOD THOUGHTS. 


Season of ripening fruits and rustling grain, 
Melodious Autumn, with thy birds and bees, 
Bright lingering flowers, and chesnut-laden trees, 
Thou conjurest careless ep ne back again ; 


Most pleasant ’tis, when 


the woods are still, 


And but the blackbird hymns the Evening Star, 
Whose golden circlet gems the South afar, 

To let fond: Memory meditate her fill.— 

Oh, school-companions, whither are ye fled? 
Here, as of a both hipps and haws abound ; 


Lithe bram’ 


les crawl the wayside hedge around ; 


And peep ’neath prickly leaves ripe berries red : . 
Hark, the free wind with beech-nuts strews the ground ;— 
Ye answer not, the vanish’d, and the dead ! 





Sonnets. 


No. Il. 


YOUTHFUL MEMORIES. 


Yes! ‘tis. the gillyflower that blossoms here— 

' Its perfume wafts me to the mellow eves, 

When Love unfolded his celestial sphere, 

Making earth Paradise.—Still memory weaves 
Enchantment round the time srhate, by the tower 
Time-worn, and rent, and ivy-overgrown, 

I lingered ‘neath the elm for Beauty’s flower, 

And press’d the yielding soft hand in my own. 
Twas life’s bright essence—bliss, Elysian bliss, 
Enrobing valley and wood, and hope and tliought ; 
It may have been an ignis fatuus gleam, 

Yet is its light reflected back to this, 

And, though such bloom no promised fruit hath brought, 
We guess what Eden may be by such dream. 


No. III. 
MATURE REALITIES. 


How beautiful the sunset—yet how sad ! 

That crimson light which overfioods the grove, 
Tinging the vales below, the clouds above, 

And rock and rill, and ruin ivy-clad, 

Seems like funereal sunbeams. Hark ! the crow 
With a lone scream wings its far inland way ! 

And to the ‘field, beneath yon mountain’s brow, 

The partridge thus, at the calm close of day 

Pipes in her scatter’d brood—a tone of yore ! 

Life is illusion ; else my heart had borne 

The feelings at this moment, which it bore 

In youth’s warm noon, and boyhood’s cloudless morn ; 
Care’s scythe the flowers of Joy’s demesne hath shorn, 
And Sorrow’s waves beat hollow round her shore. 





No. IV. 
REGRETS AND ANTICIFATIONS. 


Ripe-dropping fruits, shorn fields, and cloudy skies, 
Ye tell us that.the year is on the wane, 

That silent Time irrevocably flies, 

And that the never comes back again.— 

‘Fix not Hope's anchor in the sands of Earth, 

For s storms shall dash thy bark afar 

Over the howling main, which shows no star, 
Nought, save black clouds, and desolation’s dearth: 
Tears bring not back the dead ; deaf is the ear 

Of stubborn fate: be humble, be resign’d, 

And with unwavering heari the issue wait ; 

So Faith will lead thee through Death’s vale of fear, 
And, ing with thee the eternal gate, 

Bid the spirit all true pleasures find. 
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No. 1. COet 
faly they executed their commis. 
sion. 
_ But in all. those visitations of Pro. 
e es ae 
W,Ahe apparent tardiness | 
gore is scarcely less remarka- 


fe than the completeness, when all'is 
one. The epriia of the Turks was 
before the eyes of the Church of Asia 
for the astonishing period of almost 
a thousand years. From their first 
burst they were an object of acknaw- 
ledged terror ; the thunder cloud fixed’ 
every eye, from the moment of its 
gathering on the great central. chain 
of the Adiatic ills ; in its first ad- 
vances it had nearly broke over the 
empire, but it was strangely turned 
away, hice thus continued me storm, 
ternately a ing and retiring, 
till it walt y rolled upen Constan- 
tinople. “In the year 545 the Turks 
first issued from the Imaus. In half 
a century they had conquered the huge 
Table-land of the North, and touched 
with their standards at once the Ro- 
man borders, the Persian, and. the 
Chinese. Warring at the head of the 
Tartar tribes, their chief force was 
baat 9 and their cavalry was “* com- 
puted by millions.”"* They then pau- 
sed. net other ruth roused = 
again, and in 844 they passed the 
head of the Caspian, and. fixed @ 
vernment in the Greater Avail. 
In 1038, they again receded, turned 
to the south, and overran the Persian 


oy ree 
later princes of Constantinople 
had sometimes redeemed the charac- 
ter of the throne ; and instances of 
valour, conduct, and virtue, aré to be 
found even among chieftains bred up 
in the effeminacy of the most Inxu- 
rious court of the world. “The Sara- 
eens had beeh repelled, after a lot 
Gaeta ety cea 
e a 6 
ed b Nicephotis: and ‘hig iit 
Bir Sieeerd emg 
men empire a 
while under ‘the Kaninkéts of this ‘brave 
and, unfortunate chieftain,’ whem at 
Once it was startled by an inundation 
of war. The Turkish cavalry had 
overspread the whole frontier, from 
Taurus to Arzoum, a line of six 
hundred ‘miles. Their progress was 
‘Strewed with massacre, and this 
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The blow was now 
down. It was still ave ‘ 
war had begun among 


marshes of Dacia. “Im 140 

a chieftain of proverbial boldness an 
cruelty, advanced. towards Constanti+ 
nople. But he was suddenly summons 
ed toa more deadly struggle by the 
approach of Timour. The  de~ 
stroyed his army, but soon turned to 
triumphs in a more ge 
and in 1421 Mahomet the First 

red the fallen honours of the’ 
standard. ‘The end was now at 
The Moslem had been gradually ‘nar- 
pte their cireuit round — 
tinople ; commencing almost from the 
ground on which the. Russian ; 


fairest stand, nay Bytes gy whys 


sof Pelayo. | The civil war 


ee ia with the one horn, ant 
the Mediterranean with the other. Ii 
1451 Mahomet. the Second moun 
the throne. . Constantine 


had exhibited such momentous 


div this irresistible mass of power; » 


and four d ties were , those 


the 
pleted the fall sak: iertecemabda rein 
of the once glorious churches of Asia. 


It is now unimportant to follow the 
fates of the-Greek Empire. Yet there 
is some curiosity in marking the course 
by which the ‘Turk advanced to the 
triumph over the last citadel of the 
mightiest dominion that was ever 





tdstonishinent of the most warlike and 

enlightened | ng. hey’ 
‘the ‘old native of ded 

‘than 

Bite enthustheui, asa 

devoted bravery of Islamism. | But 

jon wed was § ly closed; it 

if 1 power, 

‘waves stay- 

- ‘The conte Se arte 

primitive urch ‘was te, 

parody Bath 4 nasty of Oth. 


permanent 
pein of of the Temke was acquired 
1572, scareely beyond @ century 
from their sitting on the throne of 
Constantinople. In ‘that year Maho- 
met the Fourth took the city of Kame- 
niec. Its territory of forty-eight towns 
Fates given up to the Ot- 

tomans by 


cts not nat en single phenome 
non. anency 8 empire. 
andred ‘and ‘fifty ‘years Ay 


$, 8 brea ‘army; ‘a 
ted ne by the two gi- 


moot the'Sorah 
arid Russia, long 
wars Nala attended ‘with defeat ; 
yet what Me aad, lost > ‘All the 
arog have for this 
been * 
; until the G: 

n, ie not lost a ‘pro- 
tae We diselaim the common ‘rash- 
ness of attributing things in the ordi- 
teterpods trivial courses of life to'an 

io hai ee not 


humili 
the’ declared ‘ing of th 
regrg to conceive 
tive in the fates 
wee in the fates, 
brhbaite, an preservations 
urch. ‘When it shall be his will 


: fo ee 


sary diften ‘ery aiiy in Wend wecet: = 
“tinting this broken and’ tottetitig "do- 
minjon, may have been for” = ‘pur- 


as 1812, ‘may excite some consciouss 
ness ofa higher order than that of the 
mere’ politician. The Ottomam ‘for: 
ces had been defeated in every encoun. 
ter, and driven ‘across the Danube. : 
There was uow but the ‘solitary bar- 
rier ‘of a mountain tract, ordinarily 
crossed in six hours, between thie con- 
querors and ‘Constantinople: The 
Turkish camp had been taken; and 
the mob of the city would have been 
the only army left to the Sultan. Tur. 
key was without an ally, or with- 
out one near enough to stand between 


her and rain. The Russidn army 
a 
that n 0 


its favourite chief; 
man who was yet 
tobe the ‘more than conqueror; the 
deliverer ‘of a @The Russian 
governinent was at tof the 
realization of all its spl dreams, 


and was 200 oo its Sais infinite 


vate sete take possession of the Mo- 
ther City of the Eastern Empire. Ina 
moment, the whole assault was check- 
‘ed, even at ‘the foot of the tampart. 
The French tram sounded in ‘the 
rear of this confident and triumphant 
host.’ A new invader had beem urged 
against Russia. A great work was to 
be’ done there too. Thi long artear of 
Western blood and blasphemy was to 
ab ail the Russian deserts, and it 
paid with a terrible fulness; be- 

Yond dhe + we ec or the expectation of 
Sin. ‘But it Sacopes Hiskorabae! that 
hungover theempire of the Ottomans. 
‘The* Russian armies were’ torn’ back 


‘from the prey, like hounds that had 


already fastened their fangs in its pal- 


——— and ‘been ‘sent to:‘hunt 


a still more’savage and: guiltier 


of victim. ‘The Turks, from broken and 


almost suppliant enemies, were instan- 
taneously raised into equals and allies, 


treaty of 1812, were gladly 


‘reinstated by Russia in ae right 


and ‘lost by the 

ehode’ aie things out of the com- 
mon course of earth. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing’ to see'a'nation of bar- 


barians fixed in a Christian land; ‘and 


“that ‘tod the most’ sacred, ‘the most 





* See idee Xe. 


¢ See Cantemir—“ Decay of’ the Ottoman Empire.” 
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thing to see.an empire, the old 
and se eetnabiiin toits 
greater — neighbours, who have 
often combined for its spoliation, still 
secure ; feeble in all its parts, yet firm 
in its: whole—unable to advance a foot 
beyond its own boundaries, yet defy- 
ing the advance of all others ogo 
them—with a re 


_ 7 
along the whole immense line of hos- 


tility openly or secretly arrayed against 
them... It is an extraordinary thing to 
ece Mahodnetaniam poessrvéd in & por- 
tion of Europe, and preserved in its 
dig Seeone eee and fe- 
rocityy when. it superseded, 
on doenyed: in.ita oviginal sents, when, 
religion, it has been un- 

sustained. ‘by almost any of those forms 
ivilege oF ay er which 


fesions ; and oe lai a. vast, pro- 
portion of its most uctive subjects, 
nearly the entire. of its tributaries, its 


despotic Doutination, over whose utter 


to the recovery of ,the 


eeecees Snare 
” pence, nd religion—s be 
i inished, should cover that 


lity, to be neither read nor re- 
moved by the power of man. 

The Greek insurrection assumes to 
us an aspect of loftier importance from 
those considerations. tever might 
be. our sympathies with ‘the fortunes 
of a brave and un people, stri- 
ving with their hands to 
tear off the ‘manacles that have cut 
them to the soul, we feel.a still s 
er interest in this - ne 
from its giving 
changes perhaps A tt oo = S hole 
extent of the. m gers pen It may 
be extinguished, time, which 
shall yet surely come, may be thuside- 
ferred ; but if it should suéceed, it will 
have made the onl ooruals 
on. the fabric of : i 


Annals for cation he wine 
of Israel. The 
el ap for. macy 


lion:for ever ! ., 
The 

adopted by 

ment is as follows :— 





Greece. 


aygies. 


ager 


d 
: 


trymen. The vacancy pro- 
duced by this flight was partially filled 
forced or vol accessions of 


and Argolis, where their is 
still retained. The Island of Hydra, 
a some cence 
enterprize of Greece, was 

this race, and in whatever quarter they 


settled a been hardy, active, 


Empire. A seventh of 

‘was set apart for the land-tax. 
Tes peteptiond. recsined half the re- 
, or a larger portion, according 

to his supply of see, etnchs and agri- 
cultural tools. ~The capitation tax, 
however exposed to vexations in the 
collecting, was comparatively trivial ; 
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it was levied on every Christian, but 
it seldom amounted to more than two 
pounds sterling for each family. But 
the real grievances remained behinds 
the Turk was privileged to compel the 
Greek t to sell his produce for 
the public use, of either the Sultan; or 
the local government, at whatever pri 
the mercy.of his tyrant pleased. There 
were perpetual demands of contribu 
tions in or kind ; soldiers were 
aed 0 eiligly lake they = com» 
to ur for t lic 
works... This Sosa of Ierescioorend 
plunder was carried through the whole 


a and the peasants were re- 
uced to the lowest privation. Jmall 
conquests the inhabitants of the oper 
country pay a heavy price for the 
luxuriance of the plain, and in: the 
levels of Thessaly and Eubcea, Beeotia 
and Macedonia, the peasantry lived 
under the sword. In the mountain 
districts, the. Morea, and the country 
south of Mount Atna, the Turks were 
more reluctant to settle, and the reli- 
gious houses retained a portion of their 
former lands. A curious tenure pre- 
served the rights of some other Greeks 
even in the more exposed territory. | It 
had been the old custom of the mg 
sovereigns to set apart cities i 
tricts for the veellioapotinte of their 
queens or households. The custom 
has been retained by the Sultans, and 
large districts of the more fertile parts 
of Greece belo’ to the Sultanas, or 
to the Harem in general, or even to 
the Mosques. The tenuntry in pos- 
session were comparatively secure, and 
the exactions were comparatively mild. 
‘The gentleness of female influence was 
felt in even this system of wr 
and the complaints of the G 
supplied the — ter Harem were 
sel lected is imperial mis- 
pameaniyy Greek of the. Islands 
was still less subject to injury. Imthe 
Egean, excepting in portions of the 
Islands nearest the Asiatic shore, 
Rhodes, Gos,.and Lesbos, the Greeks 
id enly the land-tax and capitation. 
But on the whole this memorable 
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people in the most distressed state tells us, in his late very interesting 

7 of any tree Bae mare Memes a hs the ‘condition 

t nor property was ‘own. Their orer ; whole, mise= 
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-desolation of gallant 
-tian faith to be at'anvend ;‘andifher - 
‘remonstrances should fail, in the ma- 
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employ—servants, 

the lower order of traders, 
generally the inhabitants of those 
towns in which the Turkish popula- 
Se entaioumarsam 


“It is obviously not in those situa- 
tions, but in the more unfrequented 
islands, and on the continent of Eu 
ropean Greece, where the Turks do 


i 
E 


not form a tenth part of the popula- 


tion, that the inquiry,ought. to. be 
made, whether any of the ancient ta- 


ion which supervenedu 
caused by Byzantine tee 
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Na. I. 


Samana 
qualities of any people. 
leading the distracted and uncertain 
life of the Greeks—even in his 

est of security, pent up amid) 
will tracts of barren country, ‘shut, 
out from general communieation, cons’ 
demned to the habits of the hunter. 
and the marauder, liable to annual 
inroads .of .a, merciless enemy, and 
from his cradle to his grave, either the 
spoil or the antagonist of the oppress= 
or. Poverty, suspicion, loneliness 
the inclemency of the elements—a life 
of hazard—flight or attack—whatori- 
ginal constitution of virtue could have 
attained its true stature? | There is 
not a national character under Heaven 
that would not have hardened and 
darkened under-this perpetual rude~ 
ness. of fortunes That the Greek ree 
tains any, qualities entitling him to 


rank men, is the phenomenon— 
the evidence of what jilluse 
trious qualities he may yet show forth, 


when misery and shame shall cover 
him no more, and he shall be called 
to take his armed stand in the great 
field, where nations struggle for more 
than the glory of the sword... |. °: 
Providence has commanded that va- 
rious climates shall bring forth various 
fruits out of that vast treasure of fer- 
tility and bounty which it has laid up 
for the enjoyment of man. It has com- 
manded that among the races of man, 
there shall be variety of intelleetual 
powers for the general good, Why 
‘should. it. not have followed up this 
law of: beneficence as far as 
and mae arene 
tions among mightier masses. 
society, which have been found.essen- 
tial to the - of individual: eom- 
munities? Why shall not the. nation 
-and the land be made for each other— 
The dweller on the shore of the ocean 
be. gifted with an innate spirit of ad- 
venture, with hardihood of frame, 
steady intrepidity, and the love of the 
sterm—The dweller in the besom of 
agreat fertile continent be gifted with . 
the sturdy strength of agriculture, the’ 
sober diligence, the unambitious Jove 
that was to be the first step inthe ad- 


_vance of the Eastern colonies'to fill the _ 
‘solitudes af the West, the. 

. school from which the arts of Europe 
were to rise, be gifted with the rich pee 
culiar faculties for his noble designa- 


tion. 
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Why shall we doubt that that suita-. 


bleness of means which in the lower 
creation awakes our homage and won- 
der, should be abandoned in the great 
scale of society, and that nations should 
be suffered to drop into their places a 
on the earth like seeds borne upon the 
spertsightednesof French philosophy, 
shortsi of Fren i > 
coinoae all national A er to 
climate. Others, not less shortsighted, 
have attributed it to government. But 
the Turk, under the sky of Greece, is 
still the barbarian of the Imaus ; the 
Greek, under the government of the 
Sultan, is still the man whose ances- 
tors were the living flame that kind 
the mind of half the world. But for 
Greece, that mind might have flowed 
away like the vapour from the mine- 
ral, noxious or wasted, till it was 
turned by her torch into light. Every 
view that history or reason can give us 
of the purposes, the spirit, and the 
capabilities of Greece and her ‘people, 
impresses the eonclusion that she was 
made the original and selected place 
for the nurture of the highest rank of 
ability, and that it is no vanity to:pre~ 
dict superb intellectual advantages 
from the renovation. 

The climate, lovely as it is, and ge- 
nial to the perfect growth of mind and 
bédy, will not account for this pre- 
eminenee. The face of the territory, 
though diversified with all the bril- 
liant variety of the most picturesque 
land, intersected and enlivened by a 
sea the loveliest in calm or storm on 
the globe, will not account for this. 
The climate of Italy was scarcely less 

po er less diversified, the sea. 
ess i tor less animating. Yet' 
the whole surviving li of the 


third of the literature of 
little more than a cen- 
tury and a + from the battle of 
Marathon, in the 490 before the 
Cole ian era, to the reign of Alexan-; 
er. i 
{\insigeesend tadeherypdiabaos 
‘ - :  datlalnost 
preternaturalenergy of the Greek mind, 
without ing under how slight 
a stimulant it. threw out its powers. 
It is true, that in the free republics of 
Greece some kinds of ability were the 
very wings of ambition ; sdldier, 
a _ the — on the 
no i ife glitteri 
and ane them. But 
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without the drt’ of without 
the general sinei dor hedieingt 


which‘has’ 
sprung up from that art; that second’ 
gift of a living soul, and a By sy 
comprehensive as the world, writirig, - 
wanted a vast portion of its later éx.’ 
citements ; yet what literature of mo-’ 
dern nations. can compete with dead’ 
Greece in the multi of her works 
of genius! Yet have we the tenth part 
of these that deserved to be immortal ! 
or what have we but the remnant 
snatched from the plunder of her cities, 
the ruin of her libraries, the utter dis- 
persion and waste of her fortunes ! 
Glorious and unrivalled relics of a 
mind, more worthy of homage than all 
the saints of Rome, yet still but te~ 
lies, sacred fragments, the scattered 
jewels of a magnificence that all the’ 
wealth of later days must despair to 
outshine! What comparison can the 
literature of France, from the time 
of Francis the First to the presént’ 
hour, from the commencement of the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth,’ 
with all its royal’ patronage, with its 
command of panegyricfrom all Europe; 


with its opulent nan aa to 
ability, sustain against the solitary | 
literature of a land scarcely larger than 
one of its provinces! What comparison 
can Germany, with her crowd of uni- 
versities, her indefatigable love of li« 
terary labour, her native vigour of 
intellect, her host of authors covering 
the land! What comparison can’even 
England, the land nearest to Greece in 
spirit and genius, with her boundless’ 
empire, wi unsparing patronage, 
her unlimited freedom off scussion, 
her untameable mind! Here the rival- 
ry may be tried on the scale ; 
yet for our oratory, as for all the noble 
public arts, for our architecture, for 
our sculpture, for all our models -of 
grace, beauty, and grandeur, to what 
other shrine do we kneel than that bro- 
ken momumnew? of glory and misfor- 
tune’! . 
With this evidence of the original 
distinction of thé Greek mind, it be- 
comes important to know how far the 


li has been’ ed: It is the 
comcteaion af tet enent opaigstans'h 
vellers, that the true Greek blood has 
been ed to an inary 


poptilation 
first characteristic is the change of 
language. In all the other European 
4A 
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creas Se ret eee, 
or wi e 
idiom until it has become a 


i distinct from both. In 

reece we + ayer been or - influx 
strangers settlers, e same 
evidence, change of leiheane in their 
district. The Wallachian colony that 
has settled on Mount Pindus, and on 
the Thessalian and Macedonian bor- 
der, is Wallachian still, and speaks 
the Latinized dialect that it brought 
from Dacia. The Albanian settled in 
Beeotia, Attica, and Argolis, has not 
' forgotten his native dialect in two 
hundred years, and may retain it for 
to come. In Asia Minor, where 

e Turks are the more numerous, 
the Greeks, ws and mai have 
a mix nguage nearly un- 

in’ ible to the Peni Where 
the Thessalians have mingled with the 
Albanian colonists,—their language is 
@ mixture of Greek and Albanian. 
The Greek of Attica bears the traces 
of its Italian dukes.! Wherever it can 
be shown that the stranger had set- 
tled, there has he left his stamp upon 
the 3 the obvious inference 
must be, that where he has not left 
that stamp, the ancient race still sur- 
vive. There is no other country of 
Europe in which the native language 
is so slightly changed, or so exten- 
sively spoken. The Romaic is the 
tongee of the whole territory that was 
included in Hellas, the land from the 


Tenarian Promontory to Upper Ma- 


cedonia, with the islands and coasts of 
. The distinctions between 


¥ and the ancient Greek are 
, and the work not of invasion, 
time. Auxiliary verbs are the chief 


introduction, but those verbs are Greek. 
The written character is still that of 
their earliest literature,—a great num- 
ber of places and objects retain the 
same tions as in the oldest times. 
The Moreote can read the ancient poet 
or historian with more familiarity 

an ishman can read even Chaucer, 
much less the Chronicles of the an- 
cient Briton, or the Saxon. The cus- 
toms, modes of salutation, supersti- 
tions, sports of ancient Greece, are 
largely retained in the interior ; and 
this strong similarity authenticated in 


every colour of national mind and man-° 


ners is found in the very spot which 
was the known and peculiar seat of 
the unpofluted and exclusive blood of 
ancient Greece. ‘The conclusion is 
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natural ; the actual lineage that once 
filled the earth with its intellectual 
splendour still exists, however limite 
ed ; and when once it shall have been 
delivered from its house of bondage, 
from the grave, which has had power 
only over its form, not over its spirit, 
it may stand forth in some still nobler 
om of power and genius imperish- 
able. 

Thegeographical formation of Greece 
gives us even some assurance of this 
renewed vigour. From the beginning, 
Providence has done nothing imper- 
fectly ; it has made the people for the 
land, and the land for the people. 
7 the division of the ‘finest. portion 
of the territory into islands, or frag- 
ments of coast nearly insular, the most 
curious and complete provision of 
which there is any example on earth, 
was made for the perpetual excitement 
of the national genius. It is a proof 
of the design of this arrangement, that 
nearly the whole of these matchless 
labours by which the Greek name 
lives, were achieved within sight of 
the sea. The inland districts, the en- 
tire mountain country to the north, 
west, and east, were comparatively 
unintellectual. Even where the dis- 
tance from the sea was trivial, what 
were the intellectual trophies of Argo- 
lis, Laconia, or Arcadia? The islands 
were the original seat of all.the true 
triumphs. Attica, itself peninsular, 
and raised into sudden supremacy by 
the defeat of the Persians, was but the 
borrower from their treasures, until 
she and her illustrious tributaries fell 
under the successive yoke of Sparta, 
Macedon, and Rome. 

The singular developement of abi- 
lity in the Egean islands has long at- 
tracted the eye of the philosopher, and 
two theories have been formed for its 
explanation. The one, the early free- 
dom of their Constitutions ; the other, 
the rivalry of island with island. But 
neither theory, nor both put together, 
will solve this interesting probiem. 
Republicanism is nof favourable to the 
arts. It may foster oratory, and the 
other means of acquiring politic in- 
fluence, but its nature is to be narrow 
in its expenditure,—inconstant in its 
patronage,—and contemptuous of the 
arts. Even Athens was indebted for 
its noblest works to the reign of aman, 
who held its sceptre with the firmest 
grasp of monarchy for forty years. 
Yet even Pericles was arraigned for 
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the expenditure of public money in 
the Parthenon, and Phidias perished 
in prison, a victim to the parsimony of 
a i ge assembly. 

e great patrons of modern Italy 
were despots, or bodies allied to des- 
potism. ‘The Medici were despots, 
the Popes were despots, the great mo- 
nastic communities were remote from 
all contact with the popular spirit of 
their day. What was the patronage 
of the Krench Republic compared with 
any equal period of the reign of Louis 
the XIV.! Despotism loves luxury, 
and loves it ina way the most inacces- 
sible to the .people,—it is lavish, and, 
after the first satiety of the senses, 
must look for its indulgence in orna- 
ment and splendour. It expends its 
superfluities on fine pictures, and sta- 
tues ; it gratifies itsown tastes by mag- 
nificent architecture’; and if it stoop 
to solicit Paco mi in any form, so- 
licits by dazzling the public eye ; and 
feels some faint atonement for its pub- 
lic evils in the brilliant profusion and 
lasting grandeur of its public memo- 
rials. This was the history of taste 


under the whole long line of French 
despotism, under the despots who 
lorded it over the nominal republics of 


Modern Italy, under even the sluggish, 
sun- withered, half African sovereignty 
of Spain. ' Republicanism even in its 
mildest form, is a spirit of labour, 
narrow equality of means, of struggle 
and suspicion, the ru denizen of a 
scanty and reluctant soil—the genius 
of the Spade and the sword. Des- 
potism is the lordly and voluptuous 
spirit that disdains to shake its wings 
in the open air of Heaven, a shape of 
the palace and of the banquet—the 
picture and the song ; the splendid 
sensualist encircled by splendour. 

The mutual rivalry of the islands is 
not sufficient for the problem. There 
are but few evidences of general com- 
petition. The public Seti | was al- 
most totally limited to,the fatal struggle 
of the sword. The only places open to 
the competition of the Greek blood 
were the games, as the Olympian and 
Isthymian. But these were notorious- 
ly, almost without exception, for ma- 
nual and bodily display. 

The real solution may be in that 
primitive work of nature, by which 
the region was divided into islands, 
m general sufficiently large for sepa- 
tate governments, yet sufficiently near 
to make a whole. Emulation is the 
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secret of all ex eminence ; 
and the true emulation is like the true 
trade, internal. The separate exist- 
ence of those little communities sup- 
plied sources of emulation, to which 
even the configuration of other parts 
of the globe can afford no parallel. 
To be the first poet, or sculptor, or 
architect in his own island, was the 
highest reward of genius and labour. 
If by the disposition of nature, the 
islands had been compressed into one, 
there would have been a lonely pdsses- 
sor of the first rank of fame, and per- 
haps a second or third, but all below 
would have been mediocrity, and in- 
dolent despair. But by the multitude 
of the islands, there were su plied a 
multitude of independant and imme- 
diate incentives. Instead of a solitary 
artist holding the solitary supremacy 
of Greece, there was a leader in every 
island, with a second or a third pressing 
upwardsafter him. The spirit of emula- 
tion was multiplied by the separation of 
society. In every circle of this glori- 
ous realm, there was erected a point, 
round which the fires of heaven lay 
ed, till the whole region was fig t 
and electricity. ° 

The deficiency of the higher species 
of 2 po — in oe may be 
solved on the same principle. Despot- 
ism is jealous of ofl ocparane legisla- 
ture. It breaks up all the little local 
communities, and concentrates power 
and fame round the single point of the 
court, It has one minister, with his 
few subordinates. All public distine- 
tion is monopolized by this narrow 
circle ; and the whole remaining abi- 
lity of the nation shrinks from the 
hopelessness of a competition for pub- 
lic honours. When has Austria, or 
Spain, or France, or Prussia, had more 
than one statesman of eminence at a 
time? The whole public ability out- 
side has perished away in inaction. 
The finest policy of a state, anxious to 
raise its people to the highest rank of 
knowledge, spirit, and general capacity, 
would be to establish as many local 
images of its general government as pos- 
sible. The provincial Parliaments of 
France alone kept the provinces from 
utter mental stagnation. There may be 
mattersof na ansicnyde ich 
compel even the most generous govern 
atk extinguish those local legiala- 
tures. Thus the Scottish and Irish 
unions may have been compelery on 
England. Yet who but must lament the 
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a point for: the list- 
iss s ability of rt remoter parts of 
a great Hngiom, the importance of 
ting the seed of manly emulation 
in even the darker and more unfertile 
a of a land, the paramount duty 
alive the sacred fire of pa- 
trioti , of manly intelligence, of 
enlightened and generous ambition in 
every bosom of the hy e? | 
e now turn e Greek war. 
Greece is a country of teweithewr The 
pene are few, and chiefly on the 
ntier. A mighty of moun- 
tains closes it in on the north, running 
from sea to sea. From this a ridge 
shoots off to the south, penetrating 
the entire of Greece down to the Me- 
diterranean, where it ends in the 
Tenarian Promontory, dividing on its 
way Eastern from Western Hellas, 
filling the region on both sides 
with perpetual branches of hills. Four 
rivers rise from the chain of Pindus, 
that great central elevation from which 
the southern ridge is projected—the 
Aracthus, flowing south-west into the 
Gulf of Ar ta—the Achelaus, flowing 
south among the mountains, and en- 
ring the sea near the memorable site 
issolonghi—the Peneus (or Sa- 


an les flowing east, down to the 


lain, and on to the ' 
Archipelago Sy et eg of 


ILempe—and the Aous Viosa), flow- 

ing north-east to Tepeleni, and en- 

tering the Adriatic near the site of the 
ancient Appollonia. 

PO i divisions adopted by the late 

nt governments are import- 

or understanding the narrative 

of A. war. The Turks governed by 

four chief Pashas. The pashalik of 
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hone the Morea. The 

k of N pont included that 

island (Buboes) w with Beeotia and the 

eastern district of Phocis. The pa 

pal. of Salonica included the south. 

rtion of Macedonia. The pa. 

po of Joannina included Epirus, 

Thessaly, and a portion of Livadia. 

Athens, Livadia, and Larissa, had 
each its caganete pi governor. 

The first impulse of the Greek war 
originated in the French Revolution, 
That great Te which for its 
time kept mankind in terror, was per. 
haps destined to be a mighty agent of 

‘ood as well as of evil ; it has already 
roken off the New World from Spain; 
and it may be at this hour renovating 
the exhausted soil of the Old. Du- 
ring the ba Me ciy «may commerce had 
unex fallen into the hands of 
the Greek a > ay and with it com. 
parative opulence. The general ex. 
citement of the European mind had 
reached even to the vassals of the 
Turk, and a spirit of education and 
improvement had combined with a 
sense of their wrongs, and a hope of 
their ultimate liberation among the 
fortunate consequences of a time of 

e. Greece had also assumed a 
sudden interest with the great belli- 
gerents. French agents had been dis- 
patched through the country. Russian 
agents had been dispatched to coun- 
teract them. Greek students, traders, 
and military men, had occasionally re- 
turned, animated by the knowledge, 
the wealth, or the distinctions of Eu- 
rope. The a Turkish ship still 
floated heavi n the waters, with- 
out anchor or Yai, but the clouds were 
gathering, and the storm was to come. 
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The Captive. ..A Dramatic Scene. 
"THR CAPTIVE. 


4 DRAMATIC BCENE. 


‘ Characters. 
ALBERTO, an usurper of the Throne of Sicily. 


Tueovorg, a boy of fifteen, the rightful King. 
JuLIA, a girl of the same age, Alberto’s daughter. 


Scene—A gloomy Chamber in a Gothic Castle in Messina. 
Enter ALvExto and Tuzopors. 


Alb. Enter and fear not, trembler. ‘Thou shalt live. 

Theo. Ay, that I feared. 

Alb. Dost hear me, boy? I say 
That thou shalt live. 

Theo. I feared so. 

Alb, Wouldst thou die ? 

Theo. If it pleased Heaven, most willingly, I kuow 
That I’m a prisoner: I shall never walk 
In the sun’s blessed light, or feel the touch 
Of the free air, or hear the summer brook 
All idly babbling to the moon, or taste 
The morning breath of flowers. The thousand charms 
Which make in our Sicilian Isle mere life 
A thrilling pleasantness; which send a fap 


Through the poorest serf that tills the happy soil— 
I am shut out from all, This is my tom 
— merciful ! I do not om, Fe. 

y ne again—Reign ! rei ave forgot 
That I was once a King. But let me bide : ' 
In some small woodland cottage, where green leaves 
May wave around me, and cool breezes ki 
My brow. Keep me not in a dungeon, uncle, 

Or this dark gloomy chamber. Let me dwell 

In some wild forest. I’ll not breathe a word 

That might be dangerous. No! not to the birds 

My songsters, or the fawns my playmates, uncle. 
ou ne’er shalt hear of me again. 

Alb. Boy! boy! 
Cling not about me thus! 

Theo. Thou wilt have mercy ; 
Thy heart is softening. 

Alb. ’Tis too late-—To reign, 
And he at liberty! I am a child 
Myself, that won by this child’s gentleness, 
I seemed to waver. Boy, thy fate is fixed ; 
Thyself hast said it. Thou’rt a prisoner, 
And for thy whole life long ; a caged bird. 
Be wiser than the feathered fool that beats 
His wings against the wire. Thou shalt have all 
Thy heart can ask, save freedom, and that never ! 
£ £28 thee us a lade, On ae Pen 
For I would root out hope and fear, and plant 
Patience in thy young soul. 

Theo. And Julia? 

Alb. Her 
Thou ne’er must see again. 

Theo. Never! Is she 
A prisoner too? Not once to say farewell! 

Alas! alas! that bauble of.a crown, 
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How it makes kind hearts cruel! Thou wast once 
In all my little griefs my comforter, 
And now—Not see my cousin Julia once ! 
Mine own dear cousin Julia ! Let me see her 
Once, only once !—only to catch one sound 
Of that sweet voice, and on that whitest hand 
re | one fond tear, and steal but one of the bright 
And wavy ringlets from her brow, and pray 
That Heaven may bless her.—Let me see her once, 
But once, and then I'll walk back to my prison, 
And dream away this winter of a life, 
Asa my | dormouse in his Christmas nest 
Sleeps through his six months night. Turn not away ! 
Wast thou born pitiless ? 
Alb. No. I have quelled 
That dangerous softness. Pretty boy, farewell ! 
Rest thee content. No harm shall happen thee. ; 
Exit. 
Theo. Content! Oh mockery of grief! Content! 
Was'’t not enough to take away my crown, 
To mew me up here in a living tomb, 
Cut off from every human-tie, from thee, 
Julia, my cousin Julia; but my Jailor 
Must bid me be content! Would I were dead ! 
Forgive me, Heaven, for my impatience ! 
I will take better thoughts. “Fis but to fancy 
This room a quiet hermitage, and pray 
As hermits use through the long silent hours. 
I shall be innocent. Sure, he’s a friend 
That shuts me out from sin. Did he not call me 
A y vod 44 seen a prune riage 
And to , and chirp and sin 
Merrily ! Hap Leger it had forgot m 5 
Blithe liberty { But man, though he should drag 
A captive’s heavy chain, even till he starts 
To hear his own sad voice, cannot forget. 
He wants that blessed gift—Is not to-day 
The gay procession of the vin 
Ere they begin their annual toil? A relic 
Of the old heathen rites! Last year I saw it ; 
"Twas a fair pageant ; one that might have graced 
The famous Grecian day, with its long line 
Of maidens tripping under the light load 
Of grape-piled baskets on their heads, and youths 
With pipes timing their steps, and younger girls 
And Mee boys dragging the struggling goats, 
By flow’ry garlands. Such procession well 
Had honour’d the god Bacchus. She was there, 
And in her innocent gaiety led on 
eee eae distinguish’d but by grace 
Unrivall’d, and a wreath of brightest flowers 
That crown’d her brimming basket. How she sway’d 
Her pretty head to the soft double flute, 
Whilst ever as she bent, the coronal 
Seem’d like to fall, till with a smiling toss 
- She flung it up again, and danced along 
With such an airiness, as if her step 
Belong’d not to dull earth. Oh, loveliest maid, 
Must I ne’er see thee more! : 


Enter Jurta, t h a secret door. 
Who’s there? How cam’st thou ? 
* Art thou indeed my cousin Julia? Is’t 
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Thyself, living self? I cannot trust 
ahy eke? 


. Tul (giving him her hand.) Dost doubt me now ? 
a No. rime we ~_ 
I saw thee standing wi y pitying eyes 
Fix’d on my face, thou hen | nea Rey Say 
How cam’st thou here ? 
Jul. He,—I’ll not cali him father— 
He, who imprison’d thee, forgot, or knew not, 
The secret passage, that in one long chain 
Links all the western chambers. Constance mark’d 
The guarded door. Follow me. 
Theo. Where? 
Jul. To freedom ! 
To happiness ! 
Theo. Now, blessings on thy head ! 
Did I not say thou wast an Angel?- Freedom ! 
Ay, that is happiness. A whole life’s service 
ere over poor to pay this debt. 
Jul. We stay 
Too long. Come with me. 
Theo. But to leave thee, Sweetest,— 
Perchance in danger,—for should he suspect— 
No! I'll stay here,—my very inmost soul 
Thanks thee, my kindest cousin. But I'll stay, 
T’ll not awaken his unnatural hate , 
’Gainst thee. He loves thee—but he loved me once— 
And mated with ambition, even his child 
His only child, were nothing. I'll stay here, 
In my lone prison. Think of me as one 
F from a cumbrous load of state and care, 
Held to the world but by the undying love 
“That knits my soul to thine. Go and be happy, 
And in thy bliss shall I be blest. We still 
Shall breathe the same air, Julia. I may catch 
’ From out my window a short stolen glance 
Of thy fair form ; may hear, when distant doors 
Shall chance to open, a brief passing sound 
Of thy dear voice ; and sometimes thou may’st glide 
Even to this gloomy chamber, bringing light, 
And life, and joy. A moment since I pined 
For liberty. Now I would rather dw 
In a deep dungeon, where such visions come, 
Than fill a throne without them. Thou wilt deign 
To visit the poor captive, wilt thou not ? 
Oh, Déarest, to be banish’d from thy sight 
Were worse than death. Thowu’lt come again? But now, 
Away ! I fear the king. 
Jul. He whom thou callest such 
Is busy at the council. Tlieodore, 
In ep Serna me! I too shall share 
Thy flight. 


Theo. Thou! Thou! Oh sweetest, dearest, best ! 
I stand as in a dream.—Thou go with me! 
Whither ? and wherefore? 

Jul. Question not; but come. 
There is a Spani wey by harbour here, 


With her spread for instant voyage. My Constance 
And her bold captain are betroth’d. He waits 
With sure disguises, and hath promised us 
- A safe and pleasant home in fair Castile. 
A mountain hut close by a gushing spring, 
8 
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Where the huge cork trees fling their heavy shade 
ya herds one +3. and Mw yrates a calm 
An 3; ashe thou 
With phe ond crook, and I a cottage maid, 
A careful housewife. Thou shalt see how soon 
I'll learn the rustic craft, to milk my ewes 
Or press the snowy curd, or haply mould 
The richer cheese. Shalt thou not like, dear-cousin, 
To be a shepherd on the downy hills, 
Tending thy flock all day, and I to bring 
Water ard country cates, an homely meal, 
And sing and prattle at thy side, most like 
A mountain bee? I'll wager, Theodore, 
I prove the thriftier t. 

Theo. But to bend thee 
To poor and servile soil—~ 

ul. Poor! I have here 

Jewels to buy an Earldom. See! a sword too, 
To guard us on the way. Take it. Dear cousin, 
We waste the hour. 

Theo. My Julia, tempt me not 
To selfish and ungrateful sin. The saints 
May witness for me, that I ever loathed 
Pomp and its slavery. The lot thou offerest 
Hath been the vision of my dreamy hours 
All my life long. But thou so proudly rear’d, 
So delicately served,—thou born a princess, 
And nurtured like a Queen, how could’st thou bear 
The peasant’s lowly lot >—Had I the crown 
That once prest my brow—had I a throne 
To share with thee, my t—but an exile— 
A houseless fugitive,—Alas! Alas ! 
Tempt me no more, sweet maiden! Stay and reign 
In thine own Sicily. 

Jul. Y'll stay and die, ; 
Since thou dost spurn me from thee. Fare thee well ! 
Yet, in ~ calmer ts, - thou 5 sea think 
Again on friend ;—~Oh, deem her not 
Bold or ictesabtonty We lived and loved 
As brother and as sister.— 

Theo. Far, far dearer ! 

Jul. And as a sister, in our mutual grief 
I came to thee. Oh, let us fly, dear cousin ! 
as hy ty My cruel father— 

. Cruel to thee ?—to thee ! 

Jul. Alas, to bind 
The subtle traitor Lanza to his cause, 
He offers up his child. Another day, 
And I must wed. 

Theo. Give me the sword. Wed! Cousin, 
I'll fly with thee to the end of the earth. Wed Lanza! 
Wed any man! He must fight well that wins thee, 
Boy though I be, my Julia! Haste thee, Sweet, 
Each moment's an age. Away! Away! 

Jul. Heaven speed our steps !- 

Theo. Away! 

[ Eveunt. 
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El Maestro de Danzar—The Dancing-Master. By Pedro Culderon de la Barca. 


WueEn we say that the Spanish dra- 
matic genius seems better adapted to 
comedy than to tragedy, we have no 
intention of insinuating aught deroga~ 
tory to the solemn dignity usually con~ 
sidered as the very essence of the Spa~ 
nish character. We would not accuse 
the haughty Dons of any unbecoming 
sportiveness or comicality ; although 
such readers as chance to recollect our 
account of the tragedy of La Devo- 
CION DE LA Cruz, and of the extra~ 
ordinary admixture of the buffooneries 
of the Gracioso, with not only the tra- 
gical events therein exhibited, but 
even with miracles, which, if not ac- 
tually taken from any legend sanc- 
tioned by the Roman Catholic Church, 
are at least akin to those in which 
every Catholic in the Peninsula 
is in duty bound firmly to believe— 
such readers, we say, as recollect these 
things, will perhaps be of opinion, that 
whatever be the other effects of Cas- 
tilian morgue, it is not suffered to rob 
its possessors of their due share of the 
amusement to be derived from jocular- 
ity. But considerations of this last 
kind are foreign to our present busi- 
ness.. What we mean to observe is, 

‘simply, that the deficiency of passion, 
pathos, and individuality of character, 
mentioned in a former number as the 
chief fault of the Spanish theatre, is 
far more detrimental to the service of 
Melpomene, than to that of Thalia. 
Deprived of those high qualities, Tra- 
gedy loses its lofty and ennobling cha- 
racteristics ; and notwithstanding the 
redeeming efforts of beautiful peetry, 
sinks almost to the level of the Melo- 
drame. By the way, had Melodrames 
existed in the days of Aristotle, might 
they not have induced him somewhat 
to modify his definition of tragedy, as 
the representation of an action? But 
to return—Comedy, which is less am- 
bitious in its pretensions, has less to 
lose. It indeed ceases, under such 
treatment, to 
hold a mirror up to nature— 

Showing the age and body of the time, 
His form and pressure ; 

Vou. EX. 


and to lash with playful satire the 
prevalent follies of the day. Perhaps 
we may be thought to have advanced 
in its bebalf pretensions abundant! 
ambitious, and the fall may be deem 
equally humiliating, when we conclude 
the sentence with the remark,—but it 
still affords amusement, and excites 
interest, by intricacy of plot, compli- 
cation of incident, and a sort of cross- 
purposes of situation. Without dwell- 
ing further upon the comparison, we 
shall frankly admit, that although dif- 
ferent in kind, the degradation of both 
species of the drama is sufficientl 
great; and, merely adding that sue 
comedies are, to us, more entertaining 
than such tragedies, proceed to the im~ 
mediate subject of the present article. 
We have already presented our read- 
ers with specimens of Spanish trage~ 
dies, and of Spanish romantic en 
adopt a lately inverted name for a dra~ 
ma certainly not correctly belonging te 
either of the legitimate and established 
cae of {00 proper Sealy; Gc we 
one the proper comedy, which we 
pe select From the a of the ac- 
nowled: master the Spanish 
eam wale Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca. La famosa comedia Et. Mars- 
tro pe Danzar, the Dancing Mas- 
ter, is a perpen Prat gh ens oo kind ; 
more parti y of the description 
termed by French crities, Comedies 
d’Intrigue. But its Dramatis Per- 
sone, however prosaic in character and 
spaak a 


condition, language as poetical 


_@8 personages of a more romantic or 


more exalted wature. The piece is 
written in the formerly described me- 
tre, mingling éccasi seenes, OF pas= 
sages in rhyme, with the regular aso- 
nancias ; which, it will be remember« 
ed, consist in the accordance of vowels, 
without regard to consonants ; the same 
asonante vowels running th a 
whole act, or being changed for 

at the end of every long speech, selon 
le bon plaisir of the author. 

Thescene of Et Maxstro pt Dan= 
var is laid in Valentia, and the play 
is opened by Don Enriquez, the hero 

4B 
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of the piece, and his servant Chacon, 
the Gracioso, in travelling dresses. As 
they enter, the master says— 

Have done with nonsense ! 

Cha. Is*t your lordship’s wish 
I should forsake your service ? 

’ D. Enr. Who says that? 

Cha, You. 

D. Enr. 1? 

Cha. Yes; if I must have done with 

nonsense, 

I needs must quit yourself; and, to con- 
vince you 

What force this argument conceals, whilst 
thus 

In night and darkness feeling out our 
way, 

We go we know not whither—on account 

Receive these proofs. 

The recapitulation of past follies, 
or what the Gracioso is pleased to term 
such, required to substantiate this 
charge of absurdity against his master, 
affords the author a happy opportunity 
of ing the audience acquainted 
with the preceding history and actual 
situation of his principal characters. 
It appears from Chacon’s statement, 
that Don Enriquez is a nobleman of 
small fortune, a native of, and domi- 
ciliated in Madrid ; that he had fallen 
in love with a lady residing opposite 
to him, who, upon inquiry, proved to 
be the only daughter of a rich Indian 
governor, left, during her father’s ab- 
sence from Spain, under the care of 
an uncle ; that the courtship, carried 
on from window to window,—which, 
in its manner, rise, and progress, is 
described at considerable length—had 
gone on most prosperously, notwith- 
standing some suspicions excited in 
the uncle’s mind, until interrupted by 
the return of the father, who had im- 
mediately carried off his daughter from 
Madrid, to settle with her in his birth- 
place, Valentia ; that Don Enriquez 
has followed, and, upon his arrival, 
has gg quitted his inn and 
his luggage, to wander in the dark 
about a town of which he knows no 
more than that his mistress’s dwell- 
ing is situated in the Calle del Mar, 
Anglicé, Sea Street. ‘The impertinence 
of the Gracioso, like that of the li- 
censed court fool, or jester, of course 
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[Oct 
never offends; and upon this occa: 
sion,, Don Enriquez gives an addi- 
tional reason for his indulgence, in 
the pleasure it affords him to hear his 
love talked of. We conclude, that cu- 

a renders a Spanish audience 

equally tolerant of length; for the 

speech in which all this is told, con- 
tains upwards of a hundred and fifty 
lines. -After a little further discussion, 

Don Enriquez exclaims— 

Alas, Chacon! hadst heard her at our 

parting, 

Say, amidst thousand tears—— 
Beatrice, (without.) Defend me, Heaven! 
D. Juan, (without.) Die, tyrant !* 

D. Felix, (without.) No, she shall not! 
I defend her— 

D. Enr. What should this be ? 

Cha. The sound of clashing swords, 

And voices from yon house. 

[4 noise without. 
D. Fel. (without.) Fly! at the cost 

Of hundred thousand lives, shall I find 

means 

Thine to defend ! 

D. Juan, (without.) Vainly would’st 
thou attempt it! 

On thee and her will I avenge myself! 
Cha. Where goes your lordship ? 

D. Enr. If’t be possible, 

To interrupt Misfortune’s threatening 

course, 

The door they’ ve opened, and forth bursts 

the uproar 

Into the public street. 

Cha. Do you not know 

The Decalogue has an eleventh com- 

mand ? 

It is, Thou shalt not interrupt. 

D. Diego, (without.) Quick, quick 

Bring down the lights, and hasten to as- 

sist ! 


Enter BEATRICE flying. 
Beatrice. Man, whosoe’er thou art, 

since ’tis enough 

Thou art a man, to pledge thee to pro- 
tect 

A woman most unfortunate, who runs 

The utmost hazard both in love and ho- 
nour— 

For in such cruel straits the happiest 
chance 

Perforce must be disastrous—and already 

Since 454 the Gaming House (unhappy 
me! 





* In the Spanish, Tyrant having a masculine and a feminine termination, the epithet, at least, in- 
forms the reader or spectator of the sex of the indjvidual to whom it is addressed ;—a degree of eluci- 


which could not well be imparted to the translation. We were unwi 

indiseriminate application of this term of obloquy, js, 

n. In the present case, it will be seen, that‘ Wanton’ might probably 
tion deemed more appropriate by the fury Of other vations. ‘ - 


the word, because the inconceivab! 
knowledge extends, peculiar toS 
have been the vituperative appe! 


Srevertheless, to change 
as far as our 
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Others with lights and weapons, as thou 
seest, f 

Haste hither, mine escape to intercept, 

I pray thee, do not in this dreadful hour 

Abandon me, afflieted solitary, 

And to the risk exposed that my pursuer 

Should prove my murderer—Forsake me 


not 
Till in the dwelling of a friend, if breath 
First fail me not, a haven I have found ! 
D. Enr. Lady, I plight my word ne- 
ver to leave you 
Till I’ve conducted you where’er you 
please.— 
Follow, Chacon. 
Cha. Your Fortune only this 
Could add; confirming you an Errant 
Knight. [Ezeunt. 
( Voiees without.) This way the uproar 
sounds. 


Enter from the side whence BEATRICE came 
—Don Juan and Don FELIX fighting, 
(the latter concealing his face with his 
cloak), and from the other, Don Dreco 
with Attendants and lights. 

D. Diego. Forbear, forbear ! 

Sufficient be my coming ! 

D. Feliz (aside.) Since already 

My Beatrice, if to the street she fied, 

Must be in safety, error ’twere in me 

To linger here, amidst the men and lights 

Around me gathering. Heav'’n be my 

witness, 

I fly not, but from hence retreat, because 

To keep myself unknown and follow her, 

Are the sole measures left me to pursue, 

That can repair disasters so immense. 

[ Exit. 

Don JUAN attempts to follow him, but is 

prevented by Don DiEGO. 
D, Di. Forbear! The man with whom 
you fought has fied. 
D. Ju. Senor Don Diego, it imports 
me much 

To follow him—Do not, I therefore pray 

you, 

Thus interpose! 

D. Di. Why, what can it import 

To follow one who flies? 

D. Ju. More than you think—— 

(Aside. )}—Oh me incautious ! What have 

I betrayed? — 
D. Di. Fruitless were the endeavour, 
ndt so much 

For mine arrival, since if it imports you 

So deeply, far from hindering, Don Juan, 

You still shall find me ready at your side; 

But the advantage he has now obtained 

Makes it impossible to overtake . 

His flight. r 
D. Jue Yet give me way, and I per- 

chance 


May still o’ertake him. 


D. Di. Of such high importance 
If't be to overtake him, go we both ! 

D. Ju. Pray you remain—I needs must 

go alone. 

D. Di. That may not be—How, being 

what I am, 
Can I abandon you? 
D. Ju. (aside.) Unfortunate ! 
If in their company I go, and fail 
To find him, thus 1 but increase the noise; 
And if I meet him, they'll be witnesses 
That, wronged by him, I do not take re- 
venge,— 
For how, surrounded as I am by friends, 
Can I attempt to kill him? Woe is me! 
What should I do? 

D. Di. Wherefore do you delay? 
Let’s hasten after him. 

D. Ju. Lest you, my friends, 

With me should be involved, I’ve chan- 
ged my purpose ; 

I will not follow——Fare ye well, witli 
thanks, 

D. Di. Shall we not know your quarrel ? 

4 Cavalier. Calm yourself, 

And say what chanced. 
D. Ju. 1 will.—Returning home 
To mine own house—'tis this— 
D. Di. I know it well. 
D. Ju. Before.—( Aside.) Courage !— 
My griefs I needs must clouk. - 
(Aloud.)—I claimed admittance.—( Aside.) 
I'll play my part! 
(Aloud. )—Most trait’rously a man with 
brandish’d sword 
Approach’d ; Heav’n gave me to per-: 
ceive his coming 
In time to stand on my defence—And 
since 
I know not of an open enemy, 
I deem’d it of importance to discover 
Who secretly is with such bitterness 
My foe, that, had J] not by chance looked 
round, 
He had murder’d me, with fury so resol- 
ved ; 
And desperate he assail’d me. 
Celio, (aside to D. Diego.) Every word . 
He utters is deceptious, sir. Within 
His house the quarrel rose. In proof of 
which ' 

A woman burst thence flying, as I saw, © 

Whilst at the Gaming House’s door I 
waited 

Your coming forth. 

D. Di. (aside to Celio.) No more! Don 

Juan’s wise, 

Discreet, and valiant. How, if he dissem- 
ble, 

Can ‘I appear informed? Prudence is 
best. . 

(Aloud-)—Th’ occasion doubtless is of 
deep importance ; 

But there’s no other remedy, Don Juan,, 
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Than henceforth to observe:due watch- 
fulness ; 

And, since one act of treachery by Hea- 
ven 

Has been prevented, leave to time the 
rest. 


Then come, for ere we separate, in your 
house ’ 
Safe, tranquil, and reposing, I must see 


you. 
D. Ju. I rather, to my home betaking 


me, 
Would pray you, that my sister, who ere 
now 
., Must be at rest, may not, from seeing me 
By you and by these noble Cavaliers 
Accompanied, hear of the late alarm, 
And learn that I was party to the quarrel. 
I fain would spare her such anxiety. 
D. Di; ’Tis: just, and we will leave 
you.——-But, Don Juan, 
Be you assured on every occasion 
To find me at your side ; for long ago, 
Even before I visited the Indies, 
Your father and myself were faithful 
friends. 
Farewell ! 
D. Ju- May Heaven protect you! 
D. Di. (aside to Celio.) Celio, watch, 
And give me notice should aught new 
occur. 
Celio, (aside to D. Diego.) 1 shall. 
D. Di. Return we to our game. 
[ Ezewnt all but Don Juan. 
D. Ju. Couldst thou, 
Qh Fortune, even this not spare me! 
Must ° 
Don Diego light upon me! He, from 
whom 
It most behoves me this calamity 
To hide, since to his daughter Leonora, 
I——But how is’t I can remember aught 
That is not honour ?-—And ia this dis- 
tress 
Since 1 have no resource but: from the 
maid 
Attending on my sister to inquire 
Who was this fierce aggressor 'gainst my 


life, 
Mine honour, tremblingly my house I 
enter, 
To question them.—Oh, tyrant! Oh, 
fieree sister ! 
Oh, false and cruel ! 


With these somewhat whimsically 
selected reproachful ejaculations, Don 
Juan goes into his house, when his 
sister, still attended by Don Enriquez 
and Chacon, returns. She, in the con- 
fusion of her terror, has lost her way, 
and they, we know, are quite incapa- 
ble of assisting her to find it. Whilst 
all three are deliberating upon the 
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best means of reaching the Plaza de 
la Olivera, the Alguazils, who patrole 
the streets by night, make their’ 
pearance, and inquire into the names 
and business of the nocturnal wander- 
ers, after a fashion as peremptory as 
that in which our watchmen coms 
mand locomotion. Beatrice is natu- 
rally unwilling to give an account of 
herself ; and Don Enriquez, after an« 
nouncing himself as a traveller newly 
arrived. with his servant, entreats the 
forbearance of the Alguazils with re- 
gard to the lady. They, either from 
duty or curiosity, become only the 
more importunate, and finally insist 
upon taking the whole party to pri- 
son. Don Enriquez now drawing his 
sword, bids the lady fly, whilst he pro- 
tects her escape. She obeys; he and 
Chacon fight the Alguazils ; Chacon 
remarking, that it is something very 
new for a servant, implying probably 
a gracioso, to fight instead of running 
away.—An Alguazil is killed; and 
still engaged in a battle-royal, they 
all go off the stage. Don Felix suc- 
ceeds to them. He is in t trouble 
about Beatrice, whom he has been un- 
able to overtake, and resolves to spend 
the night in watching for her at his" 
own door, judging that she will seek 
his protection. Don Enriquez and 
Chacon now return; the former is 
wounded in the face, and they are 
pursued by the Alguazils. They per- 
ceive light in Don Felix’s porch, and 
take refuge there. Don Felix receives 
the intruders with all becoming will- 
ingness to assist strangers against the 
civil power; but observing that he 
cannot prevent the searching of his 
house, recommends it to the fu itives 
to hasten up on to the Adie, roof, 
of which he says, 


Though strangers, ‘you can scarce be 
ignorant, 

That in Valentian architecture, roofs 

So terrassed, freely lead from house to 

' house. ’ 


Along these he advises them to pro- 
ceed until they shall find a safe o 
portunity of re-descending to «the 
street. 

We seldom meet with any intima- 
tion of change of scene in Spanish 
plays, and cannot pretend to guess 

ow such matters are managed upon 
‘the Madrid stage ;but speaking ac- 
cording to English ideas,‘ We ‘should 
say the scene now thange¥ to, & room 
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in Don Diego’s house, where we find 
his daughter Leonora with her confi- 
dential attendant, Ines, whom she 
has brought with her from Madrid. 
Leonara is the beloved object in-pur- 
suit of whom Don Enriquez. has vi- 
sited Valentia; and she laments her 
separation from him as tenderly as he 
could desire, whilst Ines vainly en- 
deavours to console and reason with 
her. After a few speeches on either 
side, the dejected damsel says,— 


Ines, *tis vain !—Such mastery 
Has sorrow over me obtain’d, 
My voice to mourning sounds restrain’d, 
Can utter nought save 
Beat. (without.) Woe is me! 
Leon. Who steals those accents of 
complaint 
In which alone my bosom’s grief 
Can find occasional relief? 
Ines. The sounds, so murmuring and 
faint, ‘ 
Seem’d from the staircase to arise ; 
In expectation of my lord 
The door’s unclosed, and might aiford 
Entrance to others, 
Leon. When my sighs 
Lament the tyranny of fate, 
For me, shall thus another weep ? 


‘Enter JUANA. 
Juana. In all my life, distress so deep 
I never saw. 
Leon. Juana, state 
What were the sounds I heard of late. 


Juana explains at some length that 
@ beautiful lady is in a fainting fit 
upon the stairs, where she has left her, 
until she could inform her mistress of 
the accident, and inquire her pleasure. 
Leonora dispatches both the maids 
to bring the stranger into her apart- 
ment, This is done ; the fainting fair, 
who of course is Beatrice, presently 
revives, returns thanks for fhe kind- 
ness she has experienced, implores 
further protection, and, after the pro- 
per quantity of complimenting be- 
tween the two ladies, sets about telling 
her story—the whole in rhyme. She 
is interrupted—to speak Irish—before 
she begins, by a cry from without, of 


Thieves! Robbers! Thieves ! 

Ines & Juana. What cries are these ? 
Leon. Lady, proceed not. Isabel, 
Why thusalarmed? The dccasion tell. 

4esqe Ender IsaBer. 
Isabel. My tersbts can scarce appease ! 
Madam, upon the'zoef this day 
“Linen I hung for sun and air; 


* 


And, most forgetful, left it there. 
When now, to feteh it thence away 

I went; but hardly theroof door 
Unclosed, ere, guided by my light, 
Two men, the causers of my fright, 
Rush’d in, and hitherward they bore— 
They come ! 


Enter Don ENRIQUEZ, covering his face 
with his handkerchief, and CHACON. 
Don Enr. Thy causeless fears re- 
press ! 
Cha. (aside.) In such extremity of ilt, 
No more is wanting to fulfil 
The tyranny of our distress, 
Than, as housebreakers seized to-night, 
To hang as such with morning’s light! 
D. Enr. Be not thus terrified! Of 
our intrusion 
The cause is not what you presume.— 
Pray, listen! 
Leon. How dare you, men—(Asitte) 
Let valour rouse itself 
Despite of terror—(Aloud) thus’ to foree 
your way 
Into a house unknowing 
D. Enr. Pray you, lady, 
Be not offended at our ignorance 
Of whose it is. The victims of misfor- 
tune , 
Choose not their refuge, but whatever 
offers 
Accept. For the suspicions entertain’d 
With reason by your servant, let this 
wound ,' 
Say whether they be true or false. For if 
Wounded I come—— 


_ (Removing his handkerchief.) 
Leon. (aside.) Heavens! What do I 
behold ? 
D. Enr. (aside.) What sees my soul ? 
Leon. (aside.) Enriquez ! 
D. Enr. (aside.) Leonora! 
Leon. Proceed! (Aside to him)—Here 
are too many witnesses, ; 
We'll speak hereafter. ‘ 
Cha. (aside.) By the Lord, *tis she ! 
Heark, sir! :' 
D. Enr. Be silent. 
Leon. Will you not proceed ? 
D. Enr. Ay, lady ; ’tis my breath that 
fails. I said 
That since I wounded come, ’tis evident 
A different occasion forces me 
To profit by the sanctuary, which first 
I find accessible. Scarcely my foot 
Had touch’d Valentia’s streets, before 
: lady ~ 
Engaged me—— 
Beat. (aside.) How! Shall I be found 
the cause ? : 
Cha. The devil take her! 
D. Enr. To protect her life, ; 
And thus, perforce, compell’d me to resist 
The officers of justice. 
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Beat, (aside.) Must my fate 

Pursue me thus! 
Cha. She was a cunning witch. 
D, Enr. Flying from them— 
D. Di. (without.) How! People in my 
- house, 

And the apartment of my daughter open ! 
Leon. Be silent all, and whatsoe’er I 


say 
Confirm. Methinks there is abundant 
“ reason 
Why both should here be found, and 
when the cause 
Shall be explain’d, why you should stay 
with me, 
And he, unblamed, depart. 
Beat. Much you propose. 
D. Enr. Much you attempt. 


Enter Don Dreco and CELIO. 
D. Di. Why, how now, Leonora ? 
What is the matter ? Who are these ? 
Leon. My father, 
Beneath our porch, fell, in a fainting fit, 
This lady, by that wounded cavalier 
Accompanied who came. Of his dis- 
tress 
The echoes reached me, and I sent down 
lights 
To one of these attendants, whose great 


fear, 
He saw, had lamed her wings for flight, 
he said, 
No less than honour, life, fame, and ex- 
istence, 
Depended on the lady’s not being found 
By her pursuers ; and that her defence, 
As women, was their office. Of this 


chance 
Inform’d, because misfortune, from the 


Like recommendatory letters, claims 
Imperatively favour and assistance, 
I ordered she should kindly be received. 
She was insensible, therefore perforce 
Borne hither by the gentleman—and 
briefly, 
Since from her swoon she now recover’d 
seems, 
Our part is over, and the cavalier 
Who brought her hither, may conduct 
her hence. 
Beat. (aside.) What do I hear? 
D. Enr. (aside.) What can be her de- 
sign? 
Cha. (aside.) Who bets that with this 
other we’re not saddled ? 
Leon. Unless, compassionating her dis- 
tress, 
Her beauty, grace, tears, and anxiety, 
You grant me the indulgence, which I 
ask 


Thus humbly at your feet! ’Tis this, my 
lord, 
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That to preserve her from again incurring: 
Dangers so terrible, and to allow 
This cavalier rather to tend his wounds 
Than watch for her defence, you give 
permission 
That with our maidens she remain this 
night. 
*Twere unbefitting that a helpless wo, 
man, 
Drooping, disconsolate, exposed to dan- 
ger, 
Once sheltered in our house, who of ouir 
roof 
Claims the protection, we should cast 
again 
Into the streets. 
Beat. (aside.) She betters her request, 
My hopes improving. 
Cha. (aside.) May the grey beard an- 
swer 
Conformably to the petition ! 
D. Di. (aside.) Heavens ! 
What wonderful events seem in each 
other 
Link’d and entangled! Celio, speak, 
was’t truth 
Or error, what thou told’st me of the 
clamour 
Within Don Juan’s house ? 
Cel. The light of day 
Is not more manifest. 
D. Di. And ’twas the truth, 
A lady flying issued. thence ? 
Cel. It was. 
D. Di. (aside.) Is it not probable the 
fugitive 
Might be his sister? And this lady she? 
And this the stranger who pursued hor 
flight ? 
For though ’t be true calamities are wont 
To come in couples ; and this runaway 
May be a second, I prefer to think 
They are but one, since thus, by succour- 
ing one, a 
To both, my duty as a cavalier 
I shall discharge. And little matters it— 
To-morrow morning I shall learn the 
truth, 
When, if it be not she, I can dismiss her, 
Or, being she, can remedy her fault.~ 
Leon. Is’t possible my prayers should 
by you 
Be so far slighted, as not e’en an answer 
To merit ? 


But the rest of the scene may be 
more summarily dispatched. Don 
Diego replies that he is offended at 
his daughter’s having conceived ne- 
cessary to solicit him to perform the 
part of a gentleman towards a distress 
ed woman; that the lady may re- 
main with her, but that the cavalier 
must not visit her in.his house. ‘Lo 
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this arrangement all parties readily 
agree, and state the mode and degree 
of their connexion.—Beatrice, con- 
scious that she is speaking the simple 
truth—Enriquez believing that he is 
practising a deception as to the person 
of his unknown protegée—and Leono- 
ra supposing them both to romance, 
Beatrice is then conducted to Leono- 
ras chamber by Juana and Isabel ; 
Don Diego and Celio go to ascertain 
whether the coast be clear for the de- 
parture of Don Enriquez, and the lo- 
vers remain alone with their confi- 
dants. A short explanation ensues. 
Enriquez relieves his mistress’s an- 
xiety about his wound, by assurances 
that he keeps his handkerchief to his 
face chiefly to guard against being 
hereafter recognized ; and proposes 
measures to facilitate future meetings. 
But the father, speedily returning, 
summons him to withdraw, and the 
first Jornada ends, 

The second opens with a dialogue 
between the father and daughter upon 
the following morning, when the lat- 
ter announces the name of their guest, 
and that of the lover upon whose ac- 
count she had fled. The old Hidalgo 
is sadly perplexed to devise the means 
of reconciling all the different and op- 


posite duties and proprieties of so dif- 


ficult a situation. He at length de- 
termines that he will neither know 
who Beatrice is, nor sanction her abode 
in his house, but that Leonora shall 
conceal her from him, whilst he as- 
certains what can be done towards re- 
conciling her to her brother, and sa- 
ving her reputation. Having taken 
his resolution, and given suitable in- 
structions to his daughter, he prevents 
Beatrice, upon her entrance, from 
speaking, by telling her that now it is 
daylight, she can safely go where love- 
adventures are less inconvenient than 
they would be in his family, and then 
privately charging Leonora upon no 
account to part with her, hurries 
away. Leonora executes her orders, 
and sends Juana to secrete Beatrice in 
her dressing-room. Ines now brings 
a letter from Don Enriquez, requesting 
an interview, and much embarrass- 
nent arises as to the possibility of 
concealing his admittance from the 
hidden guest ; until Ines proposes to 
prevent her hearing a man’s voice by 
singing to her guitar during the con- 
ference of the levers. ‘This being set- 
ued, Leonora desires the appointed 
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signal of invitation to be made, and 
they both go out. a te 
Don Juan ‘next presents himself, 
apparently in the street. He likewise 
is in great perplexity, not knowing 
either where to seek his sister, or how 
to learn her lover’s name, as upon his 
return home over night, he had found 
his house empty—all the servants ha- 
ving fled from his apprehended wrath. 
Whilst he is pondering upon his diffi- 
culties, Don Felix enters in equal per- 
turbation, from his inability to disco- 
ver what has become of Beatrice, and 
his apprehensions of her brother’s ha- 
ving perhaps found her. The two soli- 
loquists at length perceive each other, 
and enter into conversation. meng | 
their colloquy, Don Enriquez an 
Chacon pass over the stage ; they are 
walking up and down the street to 
watch for the signal from Leonora’s 
window ; and as they go out, Don 
Diego comes in. This last personage 
is somewhat astonished at finding the 
offender and the offended in such fa- 
miliar and amicable intercourse ; but 
accosts them, and inquires whether 
Don Juan has yet obtained any infor- 
mation respecting his disguised assail- 
ants. Don Juan replies— 
Your courtesy I gratefully acknowledge ; 
And saying now to you, what to Don 
Felix 
I was addressing, I shall satisfy 
My duty towards both. When undisco 
vered 
The stranger fled, I would have followed 
him, 
But seeing that twas labour lost, turn’d 
home; 
And there (disaster dire!) a second found, 
And far more bitter grief. 
D. Diego & D.. Felix. What was’t? 
Explain. 
D. Juan. Beatrice well nigh dead ; who, 
having heard 
My voice, and known I was involved in 
quarrels, 
Hurrying, with terror breathless, down 
the stairs, 
In her disorder swoon’d and fell.—So 
much , 
Am I indebted to her tenderness——— 
—dAnd of her fall the violence, scarce 
leaves 
The faintest hope of her recovery. 
D. Fel. (aside.) What do I hear? 
D. Di. Of her recovery 
Doubt not, nor thus precipitately fling 
All hope away. When least expected, 
Heaven 
Remedies cach mischance. 
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D. Ju. It may be so! 
But grief so heavily oppresses me, 
That necessary business from my home 
Having compell’d me, strong anxiety 
Resistlessly now urges my return. 
Give me your pardon, and good leave no 
longer __ 
To wait upon your service. (Aside) Thus 
at least 
Her absence, when they miss her, in my 
house 
Shall not awake suspicion. I must use 
Prudence, whilst valour’s unavailing. 
[ Exit. 
D. Di. Wisely 
Don Juan acts, and in perplexity 
Has left Don Felix. Both their hearts I 
- read, 
Yet know not what the course I should 
pursue, 


Whilst Don Diego speculates fur- 
ther upon the singularity of a lie’s be- 
coming in Don Juan’s case an honour- 
able action, and puzzles himself how, 
without offence, to tell him that he 
knows the falsehood of his story, an 
indispensable preliminary to touching 
upon Beatrice’s present situation, Don 
Felix, who now believes that his lost 
enamorada had really fallen, instead of 
escaping, and is miserable at her sup- 

danger, goes off, when Don 
Diego, suddenly making up his mind 
as to the steps to be taken, regrets his 
having suffered the lover to depart, 
and hastens after him. Don Enriquez 
and Chacon immediately return ; Ines 
appears at the window ; and the me- 
ditated introduction into the house is 
effected. 

We of course enter with Don En- 
riquez, whom we accompany to the 
apartment, in which he is received by 
Leonora, whilst Ines, as had been 
planned, sings during the conversa- 
tion. The song and the dialogue— 
which last is pure unadulterated love- 
making—are no otherwise connected, 
than that the song is itself merely a 
sonante, forms portions of about half 
the rhymed stanzas of which the dia- 
logue consists. Ines suddenly ceases 
to sing, and Leonora, observing her 
silence, interrupts herself in the middle 
of a sentence to ask, 

Ines, why hast thou given o’er ? 

Ines. So out of tune is my guitar, 
Singing to its discordant jar 
Would but awake suspicion more. 


Leon. Yet cease not, howsoe’er it be— ° 


Silence his presence must betray. 
D. Enr. If only music can allay 
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Thy fears, give the guitar to me, 

And I will tune it presently, 

| Don ENRIQUEZ takes the guitar, 
and si{s down to tune it. 
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Enter Don Drco. 
Ines: Unlucky that I am! Say, Don 
Enriquez, 
When you came in, did you secure the 
door? 

D. Enr. Not I. 

Ines. And I, as inattentive, deeming 
No one could be so foolish as unclosed 
To leave it, did not notice your neglect ; 
And so my master’s in the very room, 
And has beheld you.— Would the Devil’s 

self 
Think, tuning a guitar, to catch a lover? 

Leon. What negligence ! 

D. En. What ignorance ! 

Cha. Guitars 
Instead of tuning, we on our drum-heads 
May look to have a tune well dub-a- 

dubb’d. 
_D. Di. Who is this cavalier, famili- 
arly 
Seated at his amusement in my house ? 
Leon. Why so surprised to see him? 
Sir, at court 
Since dancing is but little practised, I 
Ne’er at Madrid learn’d that accomplish- 
ment. 
Thence, awkwardly F now am circum- 
stanced 
Here at Valentia, where "tis so in vogue, 
Where ev’ry lady, save myself, excels, 
And when we meet, the only pastime is 
To shine in saraguetés and fandangoes. 
Besides, at public balls one is accused 
Or of discourtesy or ignorance ; 
Especially chancing to be invited 
By persons in authority. For this, 
But yesterday, my cousin Donna Juana 
I asked to recommend a-dancing-master. 
Arriving he inquired if a guitar 
We had, or he should send his follower 
To fetch one—Ines this produced, and 
scarcely 
Had he received it from her ere you en- 
ter’d. 
If this displease you, father, ’tis enough 
(Is’t not ?) that he return no more. 

Cha. (aside.) A lie 
So fitted to the occasion I ne’er heard. 
She in her comedy has given parts 
To the guitar, my master, and myself. 

D. Di. ’Tis one thing, Leonora, to 

observe 
A novelty, another to be angry 
At aught which pleasures thee, when I 
should wish 
All pleasures thine ; and I were mortified 
Didst thou not suit thee to thy country’s 
_ eustoms, 
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Or wert thou, upon whatsoe’er occasion, 
Deficient. And to ascertain if that 
Which now diverts thee, I myself approve, 
On with thy lesson by the master’s life ! 
Sitting down. 
D. Enr. (aside.) Escaping thus one 
danger, [ incur 
Another—I’m in dancing so unskill’d 
The trick must be discover’d. ~ 
Cha. (aside to him.) Kick away, 
And jump, and stamp, so you're a first- 
rate dancer ! 
Leon. I needs must be confused at the 
first trial, , 
And therefore, father, till I have received 
Two or three lessons, fain would be by 


Unseen. 

D. Di. Nay, never fear! 

Leon. No other beau 
Have I. In presence of mine only one 
Must I betray mine awkwardness ? 

D. Di. As little 
Have I another lady ; and I swear 
By lover’s faith, even thine awkwardness 
Will charm me ; therefore, by the master’s 

life, 
On with the lesson. 

D, Enr. Without loss of time 
I'll tune the instrument. ‘ 

[ He tunes till a string breaks. 
A plague upon it! 

D. Di. What is the matter ? 

D. Enr. Sir, the chord has snapt. 

Leon. A lucky accident, that rescues me 
From a first lesson’s shame. 

D. Enr. Every string 
Appears unsound, and the guitar itself 
Is faulty. 

Leonora takes further advantage of 
this happy expedient for escaping from 
the immediate difficulty, to suggest 
employing the master to get the guitar 
repaired, and his returning with it 
when done. Don Diego approves, and 
dismisses the supposed professor of 
dancing, with a promise of punctual 
payment. He then informs his daugh- 
ter of his interview with Don Juan, 
and of his determination to see what 
he can make of the lover before he 
speaks to the brother ; after which he 
leaves her, in order to write a letter of 
invitation to his own brother at Ma- 
drid. Leonora summons Beatrice, to 
whom she repeats her father’s com- 
munication. Beatrice, who is very im- 
patient to extricate herself from her 
awkward situation, now entreats her 
new friend to procure her an interview 
with Don Felix, that they may con- 
sult together upon the best steps to be 
taken. Leonora hesitates ; but consi- 
dering both that she cannot comfort 
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the poor prisoner with the knowledge 
of Don Diego's proposed interference, 
and that the mediator’s task may be 
much facilitated by previous diseus- 


negotiate, she finally agrees 
to the request, and commissions Juana 
to seek Don Felix de Lara, and invite 
him to a conference with an unnamed 
lady. Juana delivers her message ; 
and Don Felix, although much puz- 
zled, somewhat reluctant, and not un~« 
suspicious of artifice on the part of 
Don Juan, says, 

*Tis indispensable to follow her ; 
and does follow accordingly, till he 
sees Juana enter Don Diego's house. 
He then remains, wondering who 
should invite him thither, and watch- 
ing for the signal promised to be made 
when opportunity shall favour his ad- 
mission. Whilst he is thus engaged, 
Don Enriquez and Chacon return ; 
the former professing his determina- 
tion of recovering whatever knowledge 
of dancing he may have formerly pos- 
sessed, in order to enable him to play 
the part of Leonora’s instructor, and 
Chacon making a joke of the whole 
business, the point of the jest being 
his master’s coeen During their 
conversation the signal is e, Don 
Felix goes in, and Don Enriquez, who 
has witnessed the transaction, flying | 
into a passion of jealousy, resolves, at 
all hazards, to follow. 

We are now conducted with Don 
Felix to the apartment of Leonora, 
where she and the lovers are hardly 
assembled, before Don Enriquez calls 
at the window. Chacon, in answer to 
an inquiry from Ines, says it is the 
dancing-master ; and Leonora, under 
colour of not suffering a person of his 
inferior condition to participate in an 
important secret, sends Felix and Bea- 
trice, chaperoned by Juana, into an 
inner room. Ines then admits Don 
Enriquez and Chacon, and_ stations 
herself upon the look-out. The jea- 
lous Enriquez, after a few taunts, de- 
clares that he will search the house 
for the concealed gallant whose intro- 
duction he witnessed, whilst Leonora 
endeavours to appease him. 


- Leon. My lord! my love! 
D. Enr. In happy season, now, 
For the first. time I heat such sweet en- 
dearments! — 
But when, more seasonably, did favours 
light ' 
‘On an unfortunate ?—Give way! 
4C 
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D, Ear. What canst thou say? 
Leon. That what [ am, I am; 
And never wronged thee. 
D. Enr. Even though thou wert 
That which, alas! thot art, thou’dst say 
the same. 
Such general words, in allembarrassments 
So opportunely offering, from thy lips, 
mean they ? And already since I’ve 
said 
With thee this cannot be concluded, whilst 
A fitter adversary is at hand,— 
I will not hear thee ! 
Leon. Mark!—— 
D. Enr. Away! 
Leon. Observe—— 
D. Enr. Let go! 
Leon. That I—— 
Ines. Speak lower and dissemble ; 
My master comes. 
Cha. The jealous lover played, 
Takethe guitar, sir, forthe dancing- master. 
D. Enr. Who, 1? Shall-I so humble 
me ?—I will not! 
Leon. My best Enriquez, if I e’er de- 
served 
Thy courtesy, dissemble towards my fa- 
ther, 
Profiting by the former artifice !— 
I pledge my word thou shalt be satisfied. 
Ines. Whom yesterday he left adancing- 
master, 
A fencing-master sha)l he find to-day ? 
Leon. The lady’s honour ever has been 
deem’d 
The first consideration. 
To guard it. 
D. Enr, (Taking a guitar.) Heavens ! 
was ever man before 
So inconceivably by love and hcnour 
Entangled, as perforce to eelebrate 
His jealousy ! 
Leon. This must thou do for me.— 
Let us be found i’ the middle of a lesson. 
Ines. And quickly.—He is here. 
(They dance. 


It is thine 


Enter Don DrEco. 
D. Enr. Lady, again 
Be pleased to curtsey. 
D. Di. Bs’t not excellent, 
That having written, folded, sealed my 
letter, 
I should forget it? But it matters not; 
I rather at my negligence rejoice, 
Since I arrive so luckily —Now, master, 
What think you of your scholar? Of her 
aptness, 
And carriage? You by this ean judge. 
D. Enr. Senor, 
She'll quickly know whatever ean be 
known. : 
Already, in one lesson, has she learnt 





Zeon. You etr; I did it not. 

D. Eni, I saw it done. ee 

Eeon. The measure and the steps were 

all mistaken. 

It is almost impossible to translate 
intelligibly this part of the dialogue; 
in which, by punning upon the names 
of Spanish datices or steps,—we confess 
we know not which, and either would 
to English readers convey no. distinct 
idea,—Don Enriquez continues to 
taunt poor Leonora; whilst she de 
fends herself, and the Grucioso jests, 
in the same ambiguous language. 
We have endeavoured, in the last few 
speeches inserted, to show the man- 
ner of this scene, by substituting to 
the Spanish terms of art, others bor- 
rowed from English country-dances, 
although their inappropriateness to a 
first lesson and a single pupil, must 
be evident to any reader who conde- 
scends to remember that obsolete and 
despised thing, a country-dance. The 
master and scholar: then execute a 
minuet, as far as we can judge; in 
the midst of which Don Diego is call- 
ed away to receive a message from 
Don Juan. He goes out, saying— 


Proceed—I’ll presently return. 
D. Enr. By God! 
It was reserved for me, thus to perform 
The Merry-Andrew for a rival’s mirth ! 
Leon. Thou dost not so. 
D. Enr. Except a lover, who 
Should in thine own apartment be con- 


cealed ? 
Leon. Remember, mine’ Enriquez, 
Ines’ song 
Show’ even yesterday that here was 
harbour’d 


A hidden stranger, of whose observation 

I stood in dread. - , 
D. Enr. The same, perehance, as now. 
Leon. No, it. was not the same, and 

thou thyself 

Might’st recollect, Enriquez, leaving here 

The very night thou cam’st, a. lady—— 
D. Enr. Ay,» ' 

’Tis an old practice on another lady 

To throw the blame. Couldst thou not 

have devised 

A tale more plausible, in all this time ? 
Leon. None better. 
D. Enr. This is falsehood— 
Leon. ’Tis the truth. 
D. Enr. ’Tis treachery ! 

< Leon. And even if—— 
D. Enr. Not thou, 

But he must answer me ! 
Leon. What wouldst thou do? 
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D. Enr, Within that chamber ascer- 
tain the fact. 

Leon. Observe, my father eyen now 
returns, 

D. Env. Must I again humour this 
mummery ! (They dance. 


Cha. She dances now a galliard, and 
my master 
The Devil among the Tailors. 
Ines. Silence! Hush! 


Re-enter Don Dieco. 
D. Di, (aside.) Don Juan gives me no- 
tice to. remain 
At home, expecting -him, 
Can he know 
That Beatrice is sheltered here? But 
wh 
Harass myself with guesses, when the 
truth . 


Heavens ! 


By the effect must shortly be revealed ? 
(Aloud )—Now, master, say, how stands 
all here ? 
D..Enr. In case 
To end as we began. 
Leon. I know not that. 


A new series of dancing puns and 
squibs, implying: reproaches of Leo- 
nora’s presumed infidelity, as uv- 
translateable as the former, follows. 
Word is brought to Don Diego that 
Don Juan is arrived ; and as he obeys 
the summons, he desires that the les- 
son may end for the day. Don En- 
riquez accordingly takes leave, but in 
so doing goes towards the door of the 
inner chamber. Don Diego sets him 
right, and Chacon excuses him with, 
So often has he twirl’d about the room, 
That he has lost his reckoning. 


Don Diego then undertakes to show 
him the way out, and Don Enriquez 
follows his steps, first bidding Leo- 
nora tell her hidden gallant, “that he 
shall await him*in the street. 
concludes the second Jornada. 

The opening of the third shows 
Don Juan waiting for Don Diego in 
the apartment of the latter. The im- 
possibility of discovering either his 
sister's retreat or the name of her lo- 
— has determined the — 

idalgo, coute qui coute, to a or 
advice to his old family friend. fred 
cordingly, when Don Diego joins him, 
he informs him, after a good deal of 
hesitation, and as much prefatory 
matter, that the previously-related 
tale was an invention to conceal his 
dishonour—that, in fact, he had found 
his unknown antagonist with his sis- 
ter, when the stranger, by striking out 
the light, and muffling himself in his 


This 
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cloak, had managed toavoid detection, 
whilst he protected DBeatrice’s fight. 
Don Diego, after sundry compliments 
and consolations, represents to Don 
Juan, first, that 

Vengeance has often given publicity 

To insult or dishonour unsuspected ; 


next, that a suitor thus encour, 

by Donna Beatrice cannot be an un- 
worthy person ; and then advises his 
young friend, as the wisest course in 
such a situation, to endeavour to find 
out who this g t is, and when 
found to make him his brother-in-law. 
Don Juan exclaims, that to obtain 
such a termination, 


Not merely her own portion, I would lay 
My patrimony, life, and soul, and honour, 
Whate’er I am, whatever I have been, 
Whate’er I may become, so of the lost 
I something might recover, at his feet, 
Who noble, well descendedand unstain’d, 
Would in oblivion sink mine injury 
Before to memory it shall be given ! 


Having thus succeeded to his heart’s 
content with the brother, Don Diego 
undertakes to seek out the lover, and 
appoints Don Juan to return in an 
hour’s time to learn the result of his 
inquiries. The visitordeparts. The in« 
defatigable negotiator calls his daugh- 
ter to impart to her the improvement 
of Beatrice’s prospects, and goes out 
to look for Don Felix. Leonora is 
hastening to the concealed pair to 
report the good news, and to send 
Don Felix home by the roofs, that he 
may be ready to receive her father’s 
visit, when she is prevented by the 
entrance of Don Enriquez and Cha- 
con. The former having watched Don 
Diego out, is determined to execute 
his previously-announced pu of 
searching the house for his rival.— 
Leonora, after fruitlessly trying to 
pacify his suspicions, places him with 
hacon, in order to convince him of 
the truth of her assertions, in an 
adjoining room, and reserved as a 

are apartment for guests, and calls 
aloud— ne 
Don Felix, Beatrice, approach! I come 
Claiming the recompense of happy ti- 

dings! 


Enter Don Fguix and BEaTRIcr, 
D. Fel. and Bea, What happy tidings ! 
Leon. That the various schemes 
We labour’d to project, are useless all. 
D. Fel. and Bea. How so? 
Leon. Because Don Juan has .consent- 
ed 
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To what is reasonable, and even now 

My father, to conclude the negotiation, 

Seeks you, Don Felix—Haste, that he 
“may find 

But let him not suspect you are for- 


Why wait you? Beatrice, to your re- 
treat ! 


And you to meet my father ! 
D. Fel. and Beat. Suffer first— 
Beat. In all humility— 
D. Fel. In thankfulness— 
Beat. That I, for this recovery of mine 
honour— 
D. Fel. That I, for this protection of 
my love— 
Beat. Fair Leonora— 
D. Fel. Leonora fair— 
Beat. Should say aloud— 
D. Fel. Should audibly proclain— 
Beat. Thee the bright goddess— 
D. Fel. Thee the beauteous saint— 
Beat. Through whom I live again as I 
expire. [ Exit. 
Di Fel. Through whom, already dead, 
I live again. . [ Exit. 
This pair of turtles thus disposed 
of, the listeners return. Leonora now 
makes herself amends for her former 
submissive and contemned entreaties, 
by displaying her indignation at her 
lover’s mistrust. In the excess of her 
resentment she threatens to break off 
all intercourse with him ; and that 
oe rather, yangeew ve peat nhs 
sO ago as when they i it 
Madrid, entertained suspicions of their 
attachment, and who cannot therefore 
be deceived like her father, is imme- 
diately expected. Whilst the peni- 
tent suitor is vainly attempting to al- 
lay her anger, a noise is beard upon 
the stairs. Ines looks out, and an- 
nounces Don Juan, who will of course 
withdraw, upon learning that the mas- 
ter of the house is absent. Don En- 
riquez and Chacon again retire to the 
unoccupied room, and Don Juan en- 
ters. All passes as had been foretold, 
save and except that, prior to depart- 
ing, the new-comer takes the oppor- 
tunity of addressing a declaration of 
eed to — : A an poted 
which, however, per to spare her 
blushes, he does not wit Don En- 
riquez now vehemently resumes his 
part of accuser; and Leonora, after 
unsuccessfully trying to justify her- 
self in his eyes, from the imputation 
of having, at least coquetti 
couraged Don Juan, grows as angry 
as her jealous admirer. ‘In the midst 
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of their ) pany, and professions of 
parting for ever, Don Diego arrives, 
and with a question or two.as to the 
state of the lesson, dismisses the dan- 
pony, ang with a request—bearing 
to the ears of the suspicious and ir. 
ritated lover, a somewhat equivocal 
meaning—that he would hold himself 
in readiness to obey the first summons, 
as there would shortly be a wedding 
in the house. Don Diego then desires 
Leonora to fetch Beatrice, to remain 
with her at the door, listening to what 
he is about to say to Don Juan, and 
when she perceives the proper oppor- 
tunity, to come and take her share 
in the communication ; by which 
means everything will be settled with- 
out the slightest prejudice to the ree 
putation of the fugitive, or the possi- 
bility of the brother’s being tempted 
to quarrel with the lover. 

Leonora makes her exit, and Don 
Juan his entrance. Don Diego begins 
the conversation, by assuring thelatter, 
that no suspicion of his sister’s disap- 
mepe can have crept abroad, since 

e, who has been sounding and lead- 
ing to the subject, has not heard a 
word of it. He then proceeds to in- 
form him, that he has failed to disco- 
ver any trace of either Donna Beatrice 
or the partner of her flight ; but that, 
as he was returning home regretting 
his disappointment, he had been ac- 
costed by Don Felix de Lara, who, 
with all the compliments suited to the 
occasion, had requested him to obtain 
his, Don Juan’s, permission for him, 
Don Felix, to solicit Beatrice’s hand. 
Don Juan now exclaims, that there 
never was man so unfortunate as him- 
self, compelled as he must be, by his 
ignorance of his sister’s place of refuge, 
to reject the very alliance he should 
most desire. This is Leonora’s cue, 
and she joins the party to tell Don 
Juan, that she can relieve his distress, 
for that his sister is with her. She 
then relates that Beatrice, terrified and 
offended at the suspicions he had ex- 
pressed, upon finding in her apart- 
ment a stranger, introduced into it by 
a servant's treachery, had fled to her, 
Leonora,—with whom she had con- 
tracted a friendship during visits to 
common acquaintances, until she could 
make arrangements for burying ber« 
self ina convent. Before Don Juan 
can give uttcrance to his satisfaction, 
Beatrice, in properperson, presents 
herself, and, as a proof of her inne- 
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cence, professes her i to 
yield implicit obedience to’ her bro- 
ther’s commands by marrying Don 
Felix. Don Juan is now oy ba Pha 
all gratitude to Leonora, and all peni- 
tence for his unreasonable mistrust of 
his discreet and immaculate sister. 
Whereupon Ines remarks aside, — 


Poor dupes! How often, although gross- 


ly wronged, 
Are ye compell’d to sue for pardon ! 


Don Diego now bestows a gentle re- 
primand upon his daughter, for ha- 
ving, without his sanction, or even 
knowledge, harboured Donna Beatrice, 
as also for having listened to his con- 
versation with Don Juan. He then 
insists, that the marriage shall be ce- 
Jebrated in his house, which his fair 
guest shall only quit as a wife, gives 
orders for all due preparations, not 
omitting the sending for the Dancing- 
Master; and as he goes forth with 
Don Juan to fetch the bridegroom, 
rs gery aside his impatience to get 
rid of the intriguing hussy. Leonora 
very Pyare d offers Beatrice, who is 
not of course in bridal trim, a quite 
new gala dress of her own for the oc- 
casion ; which Beatrice accepts, and 
retires with Juana to array herself, 
leaving Leonora téte-a-téte with her 
confidante. 

Don Enriquez and Chacon, having 
again watched Don Diego out, now 
return. The former tells Leonora, 
that as he sees she wishes to break 
with him, having even invented a story 
of expe ting her uncle merely to get 
rid of him, - he should ag a 

iage with her new gallant, he has 
Pe back her letters, that she may 
be satisfied of there not existing any 
testimonial of her perfidy. He tears 
the papers, of which Ines cautiously 
thers up the fragments. His vio- 
ence will not suffer Leonora te ex- 
lain whose wedding it is to which 
er father had alluded, nor have they 
much time for either quarrel or recon- 
ciliation ; as, Don Felix not having 
been hard to find, the three gentle- 
men quickly return together. Leonora 
would have Don Enriquez remain, as 
having come by her desire ; but he is 
indignant at the unfeeling proposition, 
and, despite her resistance, conceals 
himself for the third time in the spare 
room. He is scarcely hidden, before 
Don Diego, Don Juan, and Don Fe- 
lix enter by one door, and Beatrice by 


ceremonious compli ene 
sues, is mg broken off by the 
arrival of Don Fernando, the often- 
mentioned uncle. He is received with 
great delight by his brother, and ill- 
disguised bation by his niece. 
The wedding- are next introdu- 
ced to him, when he remarks that he 
grieves to interrupt the festivity of the 
bridal, but must needs mingle his 
mischance with the pleasures of the 
company ; he has been overturned, it 
seems, is severely bruised, and finds 
it necessary to be let blood, and to ge 
tobed. Don Diego exclaims— 


Merciful Heaven! Open this chamber, 
Tnes, 
For well I am assured mine honour’d 
guests 
Will give you leave. 
All. With general regret. 
D., Di. Prepare it instantly, and make 
the bed. 
Leon. (aside) Oh me, unfortunate ! 
D. Di. Why this delay? 
What hinders you ?—Whiat wait you for? 
Ines. I know not, ; 
So long has that apartment been un 
used, 
Where I should find the key. 
D. Di. In his condition 
This coolness is delightful? 
Ines. Pray you, patience ! 
I go to seek it. 
D. Di. I shall spare your labour. 
Leon. What would you do? 
D. Di, Stand thou aside.—The door 
I shall break open. 
[ Breaks open the door, and discovers 
Don Enriquez and CHacon. 
But, unhappy me! 
The obstacle was different—Who’s this 
Hid in the chamber? - 
Cha. *Tis the Dancing-Master, 
And his attendant Fiddler. The guitar 
We there were seeking. 
D. Enr. Of such masquerade 
The season’s o’er. *Tis one, who, in de- 
spite 
Of all, will issue forth! 
All. How such emprise 
Will you achieve? 
D. Enr. Staking my life and soul on’t. 
D. Di. Forbear! matter is not 
of such moment. 
The man is Leonora’s dancing-master, 
And by‘that maid has been ¢onceal’d— 
Her guilt 
Is by her perturbation fully proved. 
Then better and discreeter "tis, that he 
Panish’d through his accomplice should 
depart, 
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ine sievetes a by our hands. What 
wait you for 

Give her your Send, and then away to- 
gether 


About your business. 

_ dnes 1, most willingly. 

_D, Enr. For my part— 

D. Fern. What do I beheld! 

here, 
Traitor ? 

D. Di. Wha is he? 

D, Fern. Clearly a deceiver, 
For he is Don Enriquez de Argala. 
And, brother, since in this disguise, con- 

ceal’d 


Thou 


Within your house, I find him, having 
long 

In mine, a strong suspicion entertained 

That he wooes Leonora, and that she 

Encourages his suit, ’tis now no time 

For mystery, brt to avenge our wrongs. 

D. Di. Good heavens! What do I 

hear! With thee, ingrate, 

My yengeance shall begin ! 

(To Leonora. Don JUAN inter- 
poses, and prevents Don DiEGO’s 
attack. 

D. Fern. And upon thee, 
Traitor, the rage of ancient ivjuries 
Will I assuage ! 

(To Don Enriquez. Don Fr- 
LIX interposes and prevents DON 
FERNANDO’S attack, 

Beat. Felix, protect her honour, 
Who mine so well protected. 
Cha. Recollect, 
Lady, the Plaza de la Olivera, 
Beat. Remember, those about to be 
destroy’d 
Are those to whom for life I am indebt- 
ed. 
D. Ju. and D. Fel. Whoe’ er saw similar 
confusion ? Hold! 
Forbear ! 
D. Di. and D. Fern, Think not to 
hinder me ! 
Leon. Don Juan, 
Pray you defend my life ! 
D. Enr. Oh, thou unkind ! 
For thy defence could’st thou no other 
‘choose ? 
D. Ju. At least no other could she find, 
by ties 
So strong upon a gentleman constrain’d 
To undertake it, since I can confer 
‘An obligation, whilst resigning hope. 
D. Di. How! You, Don Juan, with 
_mine enemies, 
After so many kindnesses as those 
For which you owe me thanks ? 
D. Ju. Those kindnesses 
I am endeavouring to recompense, | 
Doing for you, ev’n what for me you did. 


Hore Hispanice. 


No. XI1I, (Oct. 
D. Di. Your honour and good name 


‘That debt would in the self-same coin re. 
pay, 
D. Di. How mean you? 
D. Ju. An inevitable ill 
Convert into a voluntary act, 
Nor let revenge bestow publicity 
On unsuspected injuries or insults. 
D. Di. True; *twas my counsel—but 
illustrious blood 
And a descent unblemish’d was in ques. 
tion. 
D. Fern. ¥ good the counsel, and no 
more than this 
For its admission be required, Heawn 
nt 
That of thine honour's injurer, the de- 
signs 
Prove as his blood immaculate! 
springs 
From as illustrious a family 
As any Spain can boast. 
D. Di. If it‘be so, 
And I am meshed in mine own reason- 
ing, ill 
Can I refuse to follow the advice 
I to another gave. Ungrateful girl, 
Present that cavalier thy hand, nor. let 
To-morrow’s sun behold publicity 
By vengeance given to an unknown 
wrong. 
Cha. Ines, forbid the bans ; in the same 
day 
Let not who wedded thee another wed. 
Ines. I’m not i’ the vein for foolery— 
But, sirs, 
I’st not provoking that the only day 
On which the maid to marry the gallant 
Was likely, should produce this interrup- 
tion? 
Woe worth my life and soul if I permit 
A one of those to speak a single word 
Who thus, drawn up in order, stand, to 


He 


pay 
Their thanks to Fortune for the happi- 
ness 
They feel, Don Felix with his Beatrice, 
With her loved Don Enriquez Leonora, 
Don Juan in his now recover’d fame, 
Don Diego in a fitting son-in-law, 
And Don Fernando in obtain’d revenge. 
All. What’s thine intent ? 
Ines. Full of anxiety 
And sorrow, singly to proclaim aloud 
That prosperously -here the Dancinc- 
MastER 
Concludes, 
Leon. Believe not so to hinder, us 
From j joining all in chorus— 
All. To implore 
Our faults’ remission at those royal feet. 
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MILITARY POLICY AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. — 


No. II. 


Wirn every possible t for 
proverbs and terse sayings, as the fruits 
of the experience of ages, we are ne= 
vertheless quite satisfied, that not a 
few of them are, in substance, ridicu- 
lously incorrect. Of these, there are 
two relating to the subject before us, 
in very common use among all classes 
in this country, which, in spite of the 
frequency with which they are re- 
peated, strike us, as being more than 
usually absurd. The first is, that “a 
free people stand in no need of regu- 
lar armies to defend them, because a 
free people, if true to themselves, can 
never be subdued ;” the second, “ that 
freedom and military power cannot 
long subsist together.” Perhaps a 
third might be added, not less in 
favour than either of the preceding, 
—namely, * that one Englishman is 
worth three foreigners ;” butas this last 
partakes in no degree of the nature of 
a proverbs, being the mere ebullition of 
inordinate national vanity, we will pass 
it by as altogether unworthy of notice. 

In order to ascertain what truth 
there is in these aphorisms, no more 
seems necessary than to cast the eye 
of a very common observer over the 
history of the world ; and we will take 
it upon us to assert, that whoever 
turns to that source for information, 
will find that they are both of them 
palpable falsehoods. There is not on re- 
cord a single instance of a nation, how- 
ever free, and however desirous of.re-+ 
taining its freedom, which has found 
the love of liberty alone a sufficient 
safeguard against the attacks of a war- 
like invader. Enthusiasm, and the de- 
sire to be free, will at all times induce 
men to take up arms, if they believe 
that their liberties are in danger ; but 
enthusiasm, and the desire to be free, 
have never yet prevailed, and never 
will prevail, over disciplined valour, 
however arbitrarily conducted. On the 
other hand, the civil liberty of nations 
has had little influence’ in rendering 
them, in a military point of view, 


either great or the reverse. The ex+ 


perience of all ages shows, that they 
have risen and fallen simply according 
to the devotion paid by their inhabi- 
tants to military pursuits; and as 
there is nothing new under the sun, 


we or | rest perfectly satisfied, that 
they will continue, to the end of time, 
to rise and fall aceording to the samé 
standard. 

The fact indeed is, that not only is 
there no support given to these say+ 
ing in the records of history ; but that 
its best authenticated. details com4 
pletely contradict them. There never 
existed a people more tenacious of 
their civil liberty than the Romans 
there never existed a state so uniformly 
successful in war. The Romans not 
only preserved their own independ. 
ence, but they brought the most civil« 
ized parts. of the world under their 
yoke. And why? because they were 
a free people? No, surely ; but ‘bes 
cause their armies were better disci- 
plined, better armed, and better coms 
manded, than those of the nations to 
whom they were opposed ; and because 
every individual Roman, however 
warmly attached to civil liberty, was 
accustomed from his youth to practisé 
military exercises, to submit to mili4 
tary privations, and: to endure military 
control. In ae manner, the states of 
Greece were, during a certain périod 
of their existence, hardly less warlike 
than Rome itself. Their efforts against 
the power of Persia have deservedly 
obtained for them an immortality of 
fame ; but these struggles were owing, 
not to the mere love of liberty by 
which ‘they were sustained, but to the 
superior discipline and equipment of 
their troo Greece, divided into 4 
number of petty states, jealous of onée 
another, as all petty states are; was 
hardly ever at peace ; its inhabitants 
were accordingly habituated to the use 
of arms. In Sparta indeed, the pto- 
fession of a soldier was the only pro« 
fession esteemed lawful for a free citi- 
zen ; even agriculture, to which the 
Romans did eondescend, being given 
up to the Helots ; how was it possible 
for men thus situated not to é 
warlike ? The Persian armies, on the 
contrary, were composed of undis¢i- 
plined barbarians, the natives of a warm 
and enervating climate,—helf armed, 
ill fed, and badly commanded. 
were numerous, it is true, but to an 
army com of such materials, 
mere numbers added no strength ; on 
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the contrary, an undisciplined force is 
usually li -in proportion . to its 
numbers, to have every petty panic 
become a cause of gen ‘usion. 
The Greeks, therefore, at Marathonand 
were successful, not because 
they fought for freedom with the de- 
termination of free men ; but because, 
eked pon Geog obpaed thenetir= 
ized force, they op ves 
to raw levies, unaccustomed to danger, 
and ignorant of the first principles of 
the art of war. 
.. That the Greeks owed little of their 
suceesses against the Persians to the 
lave of liberty by which they were in- 
spired, is proved by the facility with 
which they afterwards submitted to 
the Macedonian conquerors. No Per- 
sian monarch could be more despotic 
than Philip or Alexander, yet both 
Philip and Alexander red Greece, 
at.a season when the love of liberty 
was unimpaired, and the eloquence of 
a. enes was ceaselessly em- 
to keep it so. Whence arose 
is? Because, though the subjects of 
an absolute government, the Mace- 
donian troops were still better disci- 
plined and more ably commanded than 
the troops of free Greece. 

But the utter absurdity of the first- 
mentioned aphorism is placed in a still 
clearer paint of view, by transactions 
which have passed under the very eyes 


of the last and of the present genera- 
tions. Perhaps Poland, under its clec- 
‘tive monarchy, had no better claim to 
the title of a free nation than it has 
now, hut no one will deny to the Poles 
the merit of having defended their in- 


dependence with all the enthusiasm of 
men sincerely attached to it. Yet their 
enthusiam and heroic efforts were 
in ;. Poland has ceased to be number- 
among the states of Europe. The 
_ Swiss, however, were a free people, 
and they were happy in their freedom ; 
but even the Swiss, with all the ad- 
vantages of a mountainous country to 
aid them, found a devoted attachment 
to liberty but a poor substitute for 
. the discipline which prevailed in the 
French armies. 

Nay, Spain herself, though naturally 
strong, full of military positions, and 
having a numerous ion, and as 
deeply interested in the struggle as the 
Scots were interested in opposing the 
aggressions of the first Edward, could 
not have withstood the efforts of Buo- 
naparte had England kept aloof, as 
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[Oet. 
the Whigs were anxious that she 
should keep aloof. Some-of the towns 
of Spain, for instance, did 
wonders ; but as often as her raw le. 
vies met their enemiesin the field, 
were beaten. It is true, that f 
dispersed for a time, these levies 
nerally continued to unite again ; 


‘had there been no British force to 


port them, or to form a point d’appuj 
on which to rally, the contest ab. 2 wa 
France and Spain must have s 
degenerated, on the part of the latter, 
into a war of partizanship ; a species 
of warfare which rarely produces any 
decisive results, and is necessaril 
more hurtful to the country whi 
wages, than to the people against whom 
it is waged. 

We have said, that in sober earnest 
the nature of its civil government has 
in no been instrumental towards 
the military elevation of a state ; and 
in go! that liberty is not at variance 
with military power, we have quoted 
the fortunes of Rome and Greece.— 
Look we now at the other side of the 
picture. The Persian empire rose un- 
der Cyrus, the Macedonian under 
Alexander—both of them absolute 
monarchs. A greater tyrant than Ti- 
mour never lived ; yet Timour found- 
ed the Tartar Dynasty in the East. 
And to come nearer our own times and 
country, Sweden, which now enjoys 
a free constitution, is hardly named 
in discussing the powers of Europe, 
whereas she held the balance of Eu- 
rope in her hands, under a monarch 
who proposed to send one of his boots 
to preside over her senate. What won- 
ders were not performed by. the little 
kingdom of Prussia; as long as Fre 
deric the Great ruled it with a rod of 
iron ; whilst the fortunes of France 
clearly demonstrate that the same peo- 
ple, which was warlike under a legiti- 
mate monarchy,.may continue warlike 
under a democracy, and lose nothing 
of its greatness after the democracy 
has been swallowed up by absolute 
despotism. : 

But though we thus argue, we would 
by no means be understood as records 
ing an opinion, that the nature of its 
civil government has no influence in 
preserving the military honour and 
consequent prosperity of a nation. In 
raising a nation from small things to 
great, we do not believe that the na- 
ture of its government has much in- 
fluence in preserving it for any length 

12 
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of time in power; we are confident 
that its influence is immense. Nations 


2 
my 

monarch, the people will, for the most 
part, take the tone from their single 
sovereign. If he be brave, active, and 
warlike, the people will acquire a mar- 
tial character; let him be succeeded 
bya FT Ean ee 
ces, ra rl martial . —— the 

ple will speedily « t is not 
ois free states ; wi they be go- 
verned by democracies, or, which is 
still better, by limited monarchies, like 
our own. In the latter case, the su- 
preme magistrate, whether he ‘fill his 
office for life, or only for a certain 
riod, may be weak and even cowardly, 
but will not ‘infect the subjects with 
these vices, because they will take 
their tone not from him, but from their 
own representatives. No doubt, in 
nations: governed by popular assem~ 
blies, party influence, — judice, 
and family connexion, wi Srequenith 
place men in situations of résponsibili- 
ty and command, whose talents in no 
dogels entitle them to fill such situa- 
tions ; and’as long as this is the case, 

ticular expeditions, or warlike un- 
= ings, will be liable to fail. But 
this evil, i ble from a free con« 
stitution, and to whieh an absolute 
monarchy is not exposed, is more than 
counterbalanced by the advantages 
arising from the nature of the direct- 
ing power, which ‘is much less likely 
to become absolutely imbecile when 
intrusted to a succession of popular 
assemblies, than when committed en- 
tirely to the care of a succession of 
individuals.. And to this all experi- 
ence bears testimony. Though many 
great ires have been by 
tyrants, thus foun 
tinued great through more than one 


be able to command at:all 
cessful trade, which is’ not’in'a 
tion to give the law at all times to 
trading countries. As long as 
i ils, she may, | 
drive her om bres 
an opening; but*let a ri 
ph mn i her and.a power not 
completely dependent upon 
and unless she possess the 
i tat they, wea 
; > Wi t 
and 


ees 


i 
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have con- | 


or two centuries, whereas the greatness | 


of states which have been governed by 
ae constitutions, hy: compara- 
tively speaking, proved anent. 
The Persian poll 24 was funded by 
Cyrus ; it degenerated gradually, and 
fell to pieces under Darius Codoman- 
nus, having lasted nearly two hundred 
years. Rome rose into power a free 
state, and she continued in power more 
than a thousand. ' 

All this appears to us to be decisive 
against the popular notions, first, that 
— need not aspire at the charac- 

fou. XX. 


# market, in. 
to the armies of her adversary, After 
all, then, it aeet sore that the 
peculiar situation of England requires, 
both as a free and a commercial :coun- 
try, that she'should make an effort to 
attain a high rank, not only among the 
naval, but among the military powers 
of the world. 
4 
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olf alk this be; 

it must be 
cea 
desirable - 


stituted by Alfred, improv 


upon by 
Henry VIII. ; still farther improved 


iis 
tf 


availed, for the purposes i 
— nations which have. to 


‘If there be any merit in , 
the military institution here 


iquity, 
erred 
may; at all events, lay claim to 


the earliest on record. In 


equally adhered to this system, itiwas 
found sufficiently effective ; and 
tribe invariably gained the 
which happened to be most 
ly shavers in yeBy WAM 0) 5 & te 
: Such’ a: state’ of things was, how, 
ever; wholly inconsistent as well with 
refinement: as. with extended. power; 
and in all probability it w not 
have kept its ground so-long.as it did, 
but for the universal prevalence of 
domestic. slevety. We need hardly 
maintain, thet in, those days all pri. | 
soners! taken: in: battle. were reduced 
té the! condition of slaves,’ These - 
became; in turn, so numerous, as'to 
pe formidable to the most. powers 
of thdir masters, who were com. 
to live in a sort of armed truce, 
they felt that there was ak 
ways an enemy in the very heart of 
their country. But. it. required nos 
thing more than the experience of 2 
better system to set it aside,—at least 
emeng thdse nations which had at. 
tained to the highest degree of civilis 
zation, am yd ai of attains 
ing to the highest pitch of power... 
«The. first 7 apace who ens 
tirely from the system detailed above, 
was Philip of Macedon ; and the ads 
vantages which he derived from the 
measure are within the knowledge of 
all men, Being surrounded on ey 
side by inveterate.enemies, and iny 
ved in: continual wars. wtth the: Hly- 
rians, Thracians, antl even the Greeks, 
Philip’s militia. gradually. grew into a 
ing army. . Hitherto it 
had been customary in Macedonia, as 
elsewhere, to disband the troops. on 
the return of every peace; but the 
periods of granted, to Philip 


ce 
were 80 brief and so uncertain, that he 


soon ceased to disband an army which 
might be wanted on the very day af- 
der it had been: dissolved. ‘Philip, ac- 
ingly, made’ choice of a certain 
number of men, whom he regular- 
ly enrolled as soldiers by profession. 
were daily trained to military 


evolutions ; and the consequence was, 


that before the Macedonian phalanx 
the valour of the brayest militias in 
the world gave way. 

In Rome there was no stich thing 
as a standing army fill the period of 
the Punic wars. It is true, that a na- 
tion, abhorred as Rome was a 
by ‘all its neighbours, could not ayoid 
becoming, to a very great degree, 4 
nation of soldiers ; but the soldicty 
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of 
Ha , 
compelied;it to change its character, 
The armies of these great men (and 
the last we consider the greatest gene- 
ral that ever, lived) were, = the con- 
trary, planting armies. It seems to 
have been. icy of Carthage, 9 
policy y causes not dissimi~ 
from that which acted upon Philip 
of Macedon, to keep a certain number 
of troops at all seasons in. their pay, 
These were abundantly exercised, first, 
in the subjugation of Africa, after wards 
in the conquest of Spain, before they 
began their march into Italy; and 
when they arrived there, they proved 
as much superior to the Roman mili, 
tia, as the militia of Rome had proved 
itself superior to the militias of the 
Latin states. Hence the splendid, and 
even bloodless, victories obtained by 
Hannibal in the beginning uf his cam- 
paigns, which, had they been followed 
up with sufficient yigour, would have 
undoubtedly overthrown the Roman 
empire. But Hannibal:was not sup- 
pond nan antes have been from 
The. casualties in his ranks 
were not filled up; he could not, 
therefore, through numerical weak~ 
ness, turn his successes to their fall 
account; whilst the Roman levies, kept 
in the field during no fewer,.than se» 
venteen years, became in the.end in 
no degree inferior to the Carthage- 
ees By this meen, ae ert 
ing the regular arm pain, w 
had advanced, to jon Hannibal, they 
were enabled to subdue the feeble mi- 
litias which ve left to — that 
vince, an y to carry the war 
tnt Africa, then in the same staté of 
weakness in which the Carthagenian 
general had found Italy. The militia 
was seen to be incapable 


pate | 


stances in the old world, first, in, 


superi _of Carthage. over Rome, 
and afterwards in the. superiority of 
Rome over Car , was; the 
lute inability of a mere militia to op 
pose a disciplined army distinctly 
shown. 

From this period Rome never ceased 
to keep together a standing army, 


. The consequences 
ain se that ae tin all ther wats 
‘with militias only, she was 
suscesaful, sil Brally dhe bed eubdaied 
the most civilized portions of the earth. 
On one occasion only were her arms at 


al ova usly resisted. . 

The little kingdom of Macedon, in 
which the system introduced by Phi- 
lip was still supported, ‘cost her three 
expensive wars, and ‘two great battles, 
ere it was numbered among her pro- 


vinces, alerts 
Perhaps it wil] be said, that if Rome 

rose to the height of power by ameans 

of standing armies, these armies in.the 

end destroyed her liberty, and 

her overthrow. Now, not to men 

that a nation, which enjoyetl seven 

hundred years of freedom and. 

rity, enjoyed both freedom and 

rity thr a: lapse of time 

than the changeable nature of 


things warrants usin it 
will ever be enjoyed again by yor 
nation, it may be safely i d, that 
the loss of these ings was riot ow- 
ing to the armies, but im part to thé 
luxury and turbulence-of the «people 
of Rome ; in to the immense ex+ 
tent of the empire, which enabled am- 
bitious. men in the more distant pro- 
vinees to hateh plots wholly unnoticed 
by the supreme authorities.. The.at- 
tempt.of Gracchus to-restore the Li- 
cinian law, opened the door to sedix 
tions and tamults ; and the: state: of 
anarchy thereby produced, ended; as 
all.anarchies end, in the loss of liber- 
tye fees 
ence of. 
peror, but 
tween the — 
inseparable. 
tion. |! . ; i 
There is a tide in human affiirs, 
which, if we may be allowed the.ex- 
pinien. a to flow in. ¢ircle, 


r “5 back to the 
ight have been regarded as: swept 
away for ever; When the Romanem- 
ire, undermined by luxury; and:en- 
eebled by sloth, finally fell to. pieces, 
the custom of ing up - 
mies fell with it; and in itsreom wa: 
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substituted, first, a tary 
colonization, not ‘to that of 
the nations of old; and after- 
‘ now known 

under the title of the Feudal System. 
‘were extremely defeetive, and 
pl the worst sare aoe 

' especially under itter, 
mankind setvogteled in the scale of 
eivilization, becoming, what they had 
formerly been, mere savages ; com- 
Merce was laid aside, even agriculture 
was esteemed an employment fit only 
for slaves, whilst internal wars were 
the sole business and pastime of every 
military chief. Nations acvordingly 
became weak and poor ; and the quar- 
rels between them were decided as the 
uarrels between their remote ancestors 
had béen decided, by’ brief inroads 
and soli battles. But this system, 
likethem tary system ofancient Italy, 


gave way in its time tothe progress of 


refinement. In the year 1445, Charles 
VIL of France reintroduced the practice 
of ing mercenary troops. These 
were to be so much superior in 
to the military retainers 

Giolheddy exploved ; were 80 
much more convenien of, 
and they gave to that monarch a su- 
‘80 decided, not only over his 


tarbulent barons, but over hi ~~. 

bours, that other potentates soon 

gan to follow his example, and the 
once more iled through- 


po henge an ekens is it 
now or an state to 
from it, which is at all desi- 
rous of holding a place the in- 
dependent nations of the world. Not- 
ing, therefore, the example 
set to us by the United States, 
must bea very short-sighted politician 
indeed; who seriously recommends to 
the Government of Great Britain a 
return to a system of military array, 
which has been shown, both in the 
old ‘and new world, to be unprofitable 
in wars of defence, and perfectly harm- 
ess in those of | x 
Tt has been formerly stated, that 
the great object for-which a standing 
army ought to be kept on foot during 
.@ season of prof doom , that 
whenever the nation shall be again 
called upon to arm; there may not be 
wanting a due proportion of veterans 
to instruct and give a tone:to its raw 
levies... For this purpose, it is not ne- 
- pigs” that a regular army shall con- 
sist of very exorbitant numbers.» The 
frame-work must indeed be cxtensive, 
but there is no necessity that all its 


interstices shall be filled “up.'°"We 
would not, for example, desire'to se 
every corps in the service inctéased'to 
its war establishment, ‘but we 
should be very well pleased were'these 
even more numerous than 
are. One hundred, or one hundr 
and twenty regiments of infantry; ten 
or twelve regiments of cavalry, with 
artillery, enginéers, artificers, &ec. in 
| 3 pee would, we think, forma 
air peace establishment for Great Bri. 
tain ; but of these regiments tot one; 
unless such as are ordinarily employ- 
ed in the colonies, need consist? of 
more than from three to four hundréd 
soldiers. Let each corps be strong in 
experienced commissioned ‘and ‘not- 
commissioned officers ; but this coun- 
try does not require that’ it shall be 
very strong in private sentinels. ‘The 
advantage of this arrangement is, that 
ee have a multitude of schools réady 
or the training of raw recruits ; whiere- 
as, if you diminish the quantity of 
your corps embodied, making: up for 
that diminution Ne more men 
into each, though you may render 
your army equally effective in the 
meantime, and perhaps somewhat less 
burthensome to maintain, you ‘take 
away from its usefulness, as a school 
of training, in the exact proportion by 
which you have cut down its skele- 
ton regiments. The system of ‘sup- 
porting many weak regiments is that 
at present pursued, and it is.the best. 
ere is another improvement late- 
ly introduced into the me at the 
estion, we believe, of the Duke 
of Wellington.—<All regiments em- 
plo ed in the Mediterranean, West 
ies, North America, everywhere, 
indeed, except-in India, consist of ten 
ee mepe of which six proceed upon 
foreign service, whilst four remain at 
home. ‘The depot and head-quarters 
are, moreover, considered in the light 
of corps perfectly distinct, except that 
the former trains up recruits for'the 
latter, as well in officers as men. ‘The 
benefit arising from this system’ lies 
here, that, with the expense of sup- 
porting only rr regiment, the coun- 
» in point of fact, supports’ two ; 
pe ecb as the xs eos a ts 
contain each all the elements of an 
entire regiment, and may all,‘at a 
moment's warning, be actually con- 
verted-into separate regiments. ‘We 
regard this as carrying farther than it 
has ever ‘before been carried, the:plan 
we spoke of in the last paragraph. 
But though the general arrangement 
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of our 80 far unobjectionable, 
we would humbly suggest to the au- 
thorities. at head-quarters, whether 
contest (palate rev hpen ty set{ 
im t points, which might even 
endure a considerable Naples: 
ment. In the first place, would it not 
be wise to institute a greater number 
of military schools than exist at pre- 
sent wi the empiré, and to place 
the few already erected on a more effi- 
cient footing? Lord Wellington is 
said to have complained grievously, 
in the of the Peninsular war, 
of the absence of all mili science 
among the inferior officers in his army. 
Weare not oy ime at this ; for from 
the officers of the British army an ac- 
quaintance with the theory of their 
profession has never been required, 
further than a knowledge of that theo- 
ry can be said to be attained by him, 
who is able to ae a battalion through 
certain established manceuvres upon a 
level parade. . Now, far be it from us 
to assert, that any man is fit to com- 
mand a regiment until he be thus far 
instructed ; but alas for the military 
knowledge of him; whose science goes 
no farther than an intance with 
Dundas, or Sir Henry Torrens! In our 


lon every officer, no matter to 
= department attached, ought to 
make himself acquainted with mathe- 
matics, so far as that he shall be able 
to act the part of an engineer when 


necessity ma uire ; every officer 
t Sisbe something of the force 
operation of projectiles ; ever 
officer ought to be aware of the vanes 
riority of Fe. tte ta 
and though need not be required to 
paint like a Claud or a Glover, so great 
an acquaintance with his pencil as will 
enable him to make sketches, however 
rude, of the country eg sees he 
passes, appears to us to be indispensa- 
ble. In all these ‘the British 
officers have long been, and still are 
prodigiously behind the officers of 
France or Prussia ; and the reason is 
sufficiently obvious. In the latter 
countries, young men designed for 
the army are required to go through 
a ‘course at some’ academy 
where the military sciences are exclu- 
sively taught : in England, if we ex- 
tthe candidates for commissions in 
is called the ordnance depart- 
ment, no youth thinks ‘of qualifying 
himself for the profession of a soldier, 
otherwise than by receiving the com- 


oceurs, that it 

tillery, meet for common exercise. We 
ot ey is ay _ pod to Finn 
grand cav; and @ gi infantry 
review ; that is to say, half a dozen 


regiments of assemble to gallop 
backwards forwards over a leye 
wen whl some three or four in- 
antry corps form squares to resist ca- 
ere which are ae visible, wheel 
into line, deploy-into column, and 
waste sere tie sek 7 for a few hours 
on a stretch ; but he’ who imagines 
that the corps thus quctelsed: dative 
any notable benefit from the day’s 
work, greatly deceives himself. Our 
assemble, at fitting sea- 
sons, in armies ; should — 
ly form a camp ; both officers arid men 
should be taught to take up ground for 
the outposts ; to move as if in an ene- 
my’s country; éach arm should see 
how the others attack or defend them- 
selves ; and the consequence would be, 
that our troops, even at the beginnis 
dogres of coed haviviedge Coubelagaly 
egree Of Coo » ; 
not possessed by them when they first 
appeared in the Peninsula.’ If it*be 
said, that the tenacious amp paid by 
the laws of England to the preserva- 
tion of private property effectually hin- 
ders such arrangement, this question 
few asked, Whether, in a matter of 
such paramount general importance, 
individuals might not pa es to 
endure, at a , a little temporary 
inconvenience ; and were it to come to 
the worst, in the royal. forests ‘and 
, in the moors of Yorkshire, and 
the wilds of Scotland and Ireland, 
there are abundance of scope for all 


the trai which the British army 
would vogue 

Had we been called upon to write 
our t thirty years ago, we 
should have strong urged upon the 
 ontecpmems of the countr bh 
om, and even’ justice, of « a 
soldier upon .a footing, not of compe- 
tency, but of res} lity. That re- 
commendation is not; however, now 
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lations then laid down were to be con, 
sidered ag unalterable ; yet, aon 5 to 
be again remodelled. We are extreme. 
ly sorry for this, and still moregrieved 
at the reasons which are assigned for 
it; because, unless the matter end 
here, those continual expenses will 
Pte drive from the ot pi all 

officers who are not possessed of am 
private fortunes ; and we are hme 

satisfied, that as soon as the Briti 
army shall become exclusively officered 
by men of wealth, there is an end to 
its usefulness, - 
There is yet another matteron which 
we would. touch, though with all bre- 
vity and diffidence ; we allude to the 
mode by which otion is conduct. 
ed.in the British army, : To put an 
absolute stop to the sale and purchase 
of commi s, would not, we are 
sure, be acceptable, as it certainly 
would not be advantageous, to the 
service ; on the contrary, it would ma- 
terially injure it. No doubt, it is mor- 
tifying enough to the soldier of for- 
tune, when he sees a stripling rising 
above him, whose chief merits consist 
in the wealth and rank of his connex- 
ions; but the practice certainly ren- 
ders promotion more rapid, on the 
whole, even for such as cannot imme- 
diately avail themselves of it, than it 
w be, were that practice abolished. 
aoe would, pate ath caution our mi- 
itary rulers against the over-exercise 
of the privilege: lately .introduced— 
that of permitting mere boys to pur- 
chase what are termed unattached 
commissions. It ought to be. borne in 
mind; that of those who- most readily 
aveil themselves of this opportunity of 
advancement, very few know anything 
of real service ; they are stepping over 
the heads of veterans every 2 ; and 
hence, should a war require their ap- 
pointment to regiments, instead of be- 
ing placed in situations where: they 
might learn ‘from those eapable of 
teaching, they will be the teaehers, and 
— of _ — the memey 23 = 

ides, t ‘of promotion is, 

immense addition made to the half- 
pay list, shut-egainst old officers who 
not the means to purchase; 


possess 

and we know nothing which more ef- 
fectually ruins the usefulness of an 
SS ee ee co 


-active he may-have origin , 
than his, being kept too long im 4 
subordinate situation. Hope deferred 























would sot ‘sick, after: he 
continued fiftecn: or twenty: ' a A 
subaltern? ) there is an end of hi 

lity. Ob the cthes hend,tiemctne bite 
ried on from: rank .to ‘rank, without: 


being allowed to obtain that’ know- 

pe nent which they never can 

naqsing atone 

Iti usi to hear ns 

snpeegronn tone 
ver.guided companies 3 .or Fete ire 


ees at ohtaa aielenaldie 
and. how he ought to be sub- 


a assed oo eh 
socshaee tial intention to sa ae 


i enh wakeleiten ee eeeld 
hint, that, in point of fact, they are 
the very best preservatives of civil li« 
bendy im All foep.coteentelen ¢ and that 
the more free a country is, the more 
is it in need of a standing army. td 

eitso.. In Great Britain. for 
instance, where liberty treads so close 
upon the heels of licentiousness, the 
consciousness that he can,.at a m= 
ment’s notice, crush or overwhelm a 
tumult, if it assume the dspect'of ée- 
Cele Aten neTina eRe an Speen 
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: terete, dfter & fashion r advanta- 


us'to the liberties of the subject. 


in his armed. strength, he over= 


looks and despises the empty threats 

shes of seetaog bothans tndiopemaate 
severi 

eas renders oo both mild and few in’ 

number. Now, werethere no standing: 

army in England, every little comme- 


pemseren Sed, oe ees » would, 
n, ev 


of nevessity ji ‘she most 
seru ‘tention! Mlesfevery wands’ 
be ‘laidchold of >: beeause-thie> 
government must, in the latter case, 
feel, that the slightest commotion’ 
ight increase into a dangerous re= 


standing wer bere iy) sete 
Aso urmltary fend tialashe: 
exclusive benefit and ansusemeiit-we 
have thus exerted outselves; we would 
observe, that cannot more’ effec~ 
tually thank us for the interest which 
we take.in their prosperity, than by’ 
pans bay of our suggestions as 
tobe judicious, and sup~ 
plying us with such others as chgnce 
ctlpebepent —— find 
a rit tofindam 
them, when a they come tobe tried 
as many Wellingtons and-ODoherties 
as can reasonably be Bais ler nene 
ome sas yg 
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AFTER trav a bleak and bar- 


sun had set upon the and 
level horizon of that desolate regiori. 
Acoma green ee e —_ 
gendered a.v; 7 son 
ing af indinhieal tiekdlennens onbdls- 
sertign, the i of my 


a Tittle disposed to 
with human society, to invigorate. my 
limbs with another night’s repose, anc 
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to satisfy the cravings of bungee with 
some necessary refreshment. I pb ree 
fore, entered the village’ at’ a 
pace than E:had team for. a =7 
tenor. twelve miles of my j¢ 

It is: situated in a narréw » 
which slopes away aaltbr a anor 
side, andis setae 
rodks that rise around it 
fet hte wound ea on 
‘ened encroachments of the ocean. | A 
‘dark brown ‘stream floats along the 
‘moor with a lazy and silent current, 
bursts with a single leap over a 
pice at the upper end of the village, 
thunders along a broken, rocky chan- 
nel, and spoats. a roaring cataract, 
sheer down throug} the rifted ehasm 
that opens towards the coast, and 
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.of rugged mountains, 
lue waters like 
of War- 

eugh, I was attracted by the red 
eterdiiat blasiéa om the sign of Dancan 


: A Night in Duncan M‘Gowan's. 
affordsthe villagers a view of the ocean, 
which, environed on all sides by tu- 


| started from 


LOeni 
“ pleasing land of drowsyhed,” when 


from the upper end of the village. I 
Diintes oid cope atch nose, 
gi stupor which one 

rally feels ahah qonsed foams dite te 


. violent and alarming sounds... My 


. Whole. frame was benumbed_ by. the 


darker, con- 
nexion, with which consciousness. di- 
vided the waking from the slumber- 
ing world, was swallowed up in the 
blackness of a profound sleep. And 
there, as we may suppose, I sat twang- 
ing through the trumpet of my nose 
my own snort f and rivalling the so- 
norous drone of M‘Glashan the piper’s 
ipe, who, when I came. in, was 
~ ing on.a stone at the door,. pipin 


I had not long remained in this 


. to carry me to 


-brae 


uneasiness of my dozing position, and 
it was with the utmost pain and diffi- 
culty I could. prevail upon. my. limbs 
the: window, to ascer« 
tain cause of the uproarious din, 
which every moment grew louder and 
louder. The first objects that:caught 
my attention, were some straggling 
Wilecex sweeping down the lane wi 
de te. speed ‘of hoof, and’ dismal 
looks of consternation. I made towards 
the. door, but the passage was: choked 
full of alarmed. and breathless. fugi- 
tives, whose apprehensions had driven 
them. to the first asylum which 
tunity presented. Ejaculations and 
exclamations of all sorts were gasped 
forth by the multitude in the 
Some swore in wrath, some hed 
in self-congratulation, while 
coer dsc wag > of .their 
H who might yet be exposed to 
the csessihing tae I inquired at 
a sicameidaeiines middle- per- 
sonage.who stood beside me, the cause 
of this uncommon and alarming :oc- 
currence. “‘ Ou,” said he coolly, 
* M‘Harrigle’s bill’s run wud, and he’s 
gaun to tak the command o’ the town 
till we get anew magistrate ; for, as ye 
maun understand, sir, Bailie Brodie 
died yesterday.” The inhabitants rush- 
ed by.in greater numbers, the sounds 
grew numerous, louder, and more in- 
telligible, as the huddling multitude 
approached ; and I distinctly heard 
several voices bawling out, ‘ Rin, ye 
deevil, or ye'll be.torn to coupins!— 
Lord Pecan he'll be o’er-the 
ace—there he goes—confound 
7 rin—mercy on us! sic.a.race!” 
he uproar. and clamour, already run 
into utter confusion, . turned 
and more riotous, as a knot of people 
flew suddenly past. the .window,.and 
left a space behind them that was im- 
meédiately occupied by the bull, tum- 
bling his huge unwieldy carcasedown 


j _ the lane, followed by, an_ immense 
diabolical music to the happy vil- 


crowd of men, women, and children, 

and curs of every denomination. ‘The 

hoarse bawling of the men,the screams 
1 
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, that was tru- 


the win- - 


loughing on between his fore-feet, 
he hobbled, and hurled, and trundled 
along with as blind an impulse, as if 
he had been a mass of destructive ma- 
chinery driven headlong by the mad 
impetus of some terrible and ungo- 
vernable energy. Away he went. The 
last sight I saw of him was as he en-~ 
ta his horns in a thick stunted 
bush, that grew on the top of a bank 
at some distance. The bush withstood 
the ey vel — shock, and he 
tum with his feet uppermost. He 
struggled for a few moments, at length 
succeeded in tearing it out by the 
roots, vanished over the — and 
went bellowing down the waterfall, 
amidst the shouts of the multitude who 
Mi ame, f peopl Josel 

group o e, very close 

wedged dadettich teowed slowly “4 
the village. They were ing some 
parr eae nt ne 
ury en anim ey 
shouldered on towards M‘Gowan’s in 
mournful procession. All seemed ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain a look of 
the unhappy sufferer. Those who 
were near pressed more closely to- 
wards the centre of the crowd, while 
those on the ‘outside, excited by sym- 
pathetic curiosity, were leaping up 
round about, asking all the while the 
name of the person, and inquiring 
what injury he had sustained. “ He's 
no sair hurt, I hope,” said one. * Is 
he dead ?” said another of livelier ap- 
prehensions and quicker sensibility. 
*< It’s auld Simon Gray,” said a young 
man, who came running up out of 
breath to M‘Gowan’s door. “ Simon 


. Gray’s dead !”—“ Simon Gray dead !” 


cried M‘Gowan ; “ God forbid!” So 

saying, out at the door he rushed to 

ascertain the truth of the mournful 

intelligence. “ Wae’s me,” said dame 

M‘Gowan, “ but this is a sair heart 
Vor. XX. . 


a’,” as she sunk 

and cried for water 
ter, who stood motionless 
mmother,alternately wringing her hands, 
sad plaiting Oo Sy tae 
muslin apron over her r in mute 
affliction. Simon Gray the dominie 
was into M‘Gowan’s. He 
was bleeding at the nose and mouth, 
but did not appear to have received 
any very serious injury. Cold water- 
was dashed in his face, his temples 
were bathed with vinegar, and the oc» 
casional opening and shutting of the 
eye, accompanied with a laboured hea- 
ving of the breast, gave evidence that 
the dominie was not yet destined to be 
gathered to his fathers. The inquiries 
of the multitude round the door were 
numerous, frequent, and affectionate. 
The children were particularly loud 
and elamorous in their grief, all ex~ 
cept one little white-headed, heavy- 
browed, sun-burned vagabond, who, 
looking over the shoulder of a neigh- 
bour urchin, asked if there would be 
“ony schuilin” the morn ; and upon 
an answer being sobbed out in the ne- 
gative, the roguish truant sought the 
nearest passage out of the crowd, and 
ran up the lane whistling “ O’er the 
water to Charlie,” till his career of 
unseasonable mirth was checked by a 
stout lad, an old student of Simon's, 
who was running without hat and 
coat, to inquire the fate of his beloved 
preceptor; and who, when he witness- 
ed the boy’s heartlessness, could not» 
help lending him a violent box on the 
ear, which effectually converted his 
shrill whistle of delight into a mono- 
tonous grumble, accompanied by the 
common exclamation of wonderment, 
‘* What's that for, ye muckle brute?” 
and a half-hesi ‘stooping for a 
stone, which the lad, who led on’ 
towards M‘Gowan’s, took no notice 
of, till the messenger of the boy’s in- 
dignation lighted at his heels, and 
bounded on the road, before him. By 
theaffectionate attention of his friends, 
Simon was soon able to speak to those 
around him, but still felt so weak, 
that he requested to be put to bed. 
His revival was no sooner announced 
at the door of the inn, than a loud 
and a Fg ro pron ee year 
feeling ran through the crowd, whic 
immediately di amidst clapping 
of hands, loud laughs; and hearty jokes. 

The landlord, ce ministering to 
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ima chair, 
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the necessities of the duminie, came 
into the where I was site 

abl yiid »”. said I, 
* this old man Simon Gray is a great 
favourite among you.” 

*¢ Troth, sir; it’s nae wonder,” was 
the reply to my observation. ‘ He 
has gi'en the villagers of Warlock- 

their lair; and keepit ther. 
in’ for five-and-twenty years 
. He's a gude-hearted carle too ; 
he downa see a poor body in want, 
and rather than let the bairns grow 
up in idleness and ignorance, he'll gie 
them their lair for naething. A’body’s 
fond o” Simon, and the aren espe- 
cially, though he ne’er makes love to 
ane o’' them. They say some flirt o’ 
a lady disappointed him when he was 
at the College, and he vowed ne'er to 
make love to anither. But I daur say, 
there’s some o’ our lasses vain eneugh 
to think they'll be able to gar him 
break his promise. It'll no do. He’s 
o’er auld a cat to draw a strae afore. 

“© He’s a real auld batchelor in his 
way 0’ livin’. He makes and mends 
a’ his ain claestoo, clouts his ain shoon, 
darns his ain stockings, and keeps a 
lot o’ tools for a’ crafts. His kitchen’s 
a no-that-ill-red-up place ; but if ye 
saw his study, sir, as he ca’s’t, it’s 
the queerest higgledy-piggledy odds- 
and-ends sort o place ye ever saw in 
roast sre It’s eneugh to turn your 

in just to look in till’t. His piano- 
forte and his tables a’ covered wi’ a 
confused heap o’ books, writings, mu- 
sical instruments, colours, oil paint- 
ings, and loose fragments o’ rough de- 
signs, made'wi’ black and white caulk 
on a nankeen-coloured kind o’ paper. 
The wa’ is stuck fu’ o’ brass-headed 
nails, that he hings his follies and his 
nonsense on. He has a muckle ill- 
faured image yonder, that he ca’s an 
Tadian god, standing on his mantle- 
piece, wi Jang teeth made o’ fish-banes, 
and twa round bits o’ white airn, 
with big black-headed tackets, driven 
through the middle o’ them for een, 
and-a queer crown on its head, made 
o’ split quills, plait strae, and peacocks’ 
feotnere its enough to gar a body 
a’ grue just to look at it. He has bears’ 
and tigers’ heads girnin on the wa’, 
and slouched hats, ee on dirks, — 
rusty ra o’ every kind. He has 
pan: 2 thew things onder, that he 
ca’s Roman helmets, though the maist 
0’ folk would reckon them nae ither 
than barbers’ basons,’ forbye some 
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COct. 


imitations o’ ‘auld coats o’ mail, made 


o rd. Na, faith ! the 
de'il o’ me,” said Duncan, la 
at the whimsical character of the plae 
he was describing, “‘ if I dinna whiles 
think the body’s outo’ his wits. But he 
canna be that either, for they’re great 
folks ca’ing upon him, baith far and 
near, and he cracks to them whiles in 
strange tongues, that nane in the kins 
tra-side kens but himsell and the mi- 
nister. Na, troth, sir, they say that 
our Mess John, wha’s no a lame hand 
himsell, is just a bairn to him. Odd, 
he’s a droll, ready-handed body. He 
makes a’ thing himsell. He has some 
orra time on his hand, ye see ; and he’s 
either crooning o’er some auld Scotch 
sangs, or fiddling some outlandish 
tunes ; and, my faith! he can twine 
them out frae the grist o’ a common 
strae-rape to the fineness o’ a windle~ 
strae. He shakes and dirls sae won- 
derfully too, that ye wad think his 
fiddle’s no a thing o’ timber and catgut 
at a’, but some droll musical creature 
0’ flesh and blood. Eh, my certie! it 
gars a body’s bowels a’ tremble with 
gladness whiles to hear him. He'll 
come in here at an antrin time, ca’ for 
his gill o’ gin, and no a livin’ creature 
wi’ him, and sit o’er’t for twa or three 
hours, crackin’ to himsell, and Jaugh-: 
in’ as loudly and heartily at his ain 
queer stories, as if he had a dozen 0” 
merry cronies at his elbow. He ne'er 
forgets when he’s takin’ his drams to 
wish himsell weel ; for at every sip, he 
says, ‘ Here’s to ye, Simon—thanks to 
ye, Mr Gray ;’ and so on he goes the 
whole night, as if he were a kind of a 
twafald body. Ae night when he sat 
in my back-room and loosed his bud- 
get.o jokes, and laughed and roared 
wi’ himsell for twa hours, I laid my 
lug to the key-hole o’ the door and 
o’erheard the following dialogue.”— 
At this part of our host’s narrative, 
the rattling of a wheeled vehicle was 
heard, and ceased immediately upon 
reaching the door of the inn. Cleekum 
the village lawyer had come in a few 
minutes before, and was sitting beside 
us, laughing at M‘Gowan’s narrative, 
of the latter part of which, he also 
had been an auditory witness. M‘Gow- 
an’s loquacity ceased when he heard 
the vehicle at the door, he looked out 
at the window, turned round to ‘me, 
and said hastily—‘ Cleekum ’Il tell 
yea’ about it, sir—he heard it.as weel 
as me. Excuse me, there’s a gig at the 
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door. We maun mind our ain shop, for all a an a »ye take 
ye ken, and a rider’s penny’s worth a vier iemves as. Ido S and I 
gangrel’s groat ony day.” defy you—I you, or any other 
So saying, he hurried out, leaving man, tosay ye e’ersaw methe waur 0 
the lawyer to gratify my curiosity by liquor in your life. Besides, Mr Gray, 
the sequel of the dominie’s solitary the progress of human life is like a 
dialogue. journey from the equator to the north 
“ M‘Gowan’s description;sir, of this pole. . We commence our career with 
eccentric being, is by no means exag- theheatofpassionand the lightof hope, 
gerated,” said Cleekum ; “ and if it and travel on, till passion is quenched 
can afford you any amusement, I shall by indulgence, = nam flying round, 
relate the remainder of Mr'Gray’sdia- the ball of life: which is pe ss 
logue, which I am the better enabled before us, seems to come.up behin 
to do from having put myself to the us mingled with dim and peppered , 
trouble of noting down the particulars, reminiscences of things bf ts or, ob- 
at the recital of which, old Simonand tained, enjoyed, and lost.for ever but 
myself have since laughed very heart- to memory: : 
ily. You need not be surprised at his Oh't’ aie hid weley da 
broad Scotch accent; he has such a And eA bh Gf dtbeaiaee ‘ie 
decided partiality for it, that he is gh P . ei 
commonly averse to using any other Youth needs no stimulus, it is too hot 
tongue, though no man speaks more already ; but when a man is shuffii 
politely than himself when he is so forward into. the arctic circle, of ol 
disposed, and when the persons hecon- age, he requires a warm. potation to 
verses with render it necessary. After thaw the icicles that crust around his 
having finished his first measure of / heart, and freeze up the streams of 
indulgence, Mr Gray proceeded thus: his affections., ‘'There’s for you, Mr 
—‘ Come, now;. Sir Simon, and-I’ll » Gray, what do you think of that?— 
help ye hame, ye auld rogue—I am Why, I:think, Sir Simon, we'll tell 
much obliged to you, Mr Gray, but Duncan to fill’t again——That now, 
I'll try to gar my ainshanks sérvemy that now, that’s friendly ;’ and so say- 
ain turn, and ye may e’en put your ing, he rung for the landlord to fetch 
ain hand to your ain hasp, my friend. him the means of prolonging his so- 
—If ye like we'll have anither gill,and _litary conviviality. wm 
then toddle thegither.—Bewareo’ dram “ This is that portion of Mr Gray’s 
drinking, Sir Simon, ye’ll get an evil dialogue with himself, which M‘Gow- 
name in theClachan.—I beg your par- an and myself, perhaps officiously, 
don, Mr Gray—I have been a riddle -listened to ; but as we are now engaged 
to the folks o'er lang already, and as in relating our venerable friend's. 
I ne’er do ocht in a corner but what I culiarities, it may not be out of 
might do on the causey, everybody to recite a little poetical work, which 
kens he’ll no make onything mair or _ he composed:some}time ago.” Having 
less o’ me by being inquisitive-—Na, ‘signified. the pleasure I would derive 
na, Mr Gray, ye’re a’ out there, there’s from being favoured with the recital 
no ane in the parish would hear an ill of a work from the pen of so eccentric 
word o’ Simon.—But ye’re an auld - a humorist as the Dominie, Mr Cleek- 
man, sir, and set an evil example to um proceeded to draw forth from his ‘ | 
others.—Ne’er a ane do I set an evil pocket, and to read— fh ¥E. 
example to but yoursel, Mr Gray ; and ual 


THE MINISTER 8S MARE. 


Tux minister's mare was as gude a a gn 

As ever was saddled, or bridled, or ; , 
Be’t foul or be’t fair, be’t late or be’t air, i 

She nicher'’d aye gladly when takin’ the road... + 
The ‘minister late i’ the e’enin’ cam hame, bas 

And stabled his marie, and heapit her heck, 
And gae her a forpit o’ oats to her wame, 
theekit her cozily wi’ an auld sack. 
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And the minister’s wife wi’ a bowet caine out, 
For a tenty and mensefu’ wife was she ; 


Glower’d rouwn’ her for gangrels that might be about, 
And syne in the stable-door thraw'd round the key. 


And she oxter’d the minister up the stair 

To his room, where Nig eneees and sli were het, 
Where a wee creepie stool and an elbow chai 

At the blithe ingle-neuk were right cozily set. 


As the reverend carle gaed ben the house lauchin’, 
And elappin’ his wife, and rubbin’ his hands, 
She helpit him aff wi’ his green tartan rauchen, 
And “neath his round chin loos’d his lily-white bands. 


When supper was over, the minister birsled 
His shins on the creepie upon the hearth-stane ; 
Worn out wi’ ma to his roostin’-place hirsled, 
And laid himsell down wi’ a weariet-man’s graen. 


His canny wee wife saw him cozily happit, 

Syne drew back the chairs frae the warm ingle-side ; 
Put creesh i’ the e’e o’ the candle, and clappit 
. Right kindly and couthily. down by his side. 


The cracks o’ the twasome were kindly, but few : 
The minister, wi’ a “ hegh he,”: turn’d him roun’, 

O’er his cauld showther-head the warm blanket he drew, 
Syne pu’d doun his night-cap, and snored snug and soun’. 


The mornin’s bright bonfire, that bleezed in the east, 
Had meltit in Heaven ilk. wee siller stern, - 

When the. cock craw’d reveillie to man, bird, and beast, 
As he sat on an auld knotty rung in the barn. 


The dog in the watch-house youl’d eerie and lang, 
And struggled right fiercely to break frae his chain ; 
The auld chapel-bell like a burial-bell rang, 
And groanings were heard as frae bodies in pain. 


A loud rap rap to the minister’s yett, 
The minister's wife wonder'd wha might be there ; 
While the reverend carle glammering, graipit to get 
His drawers and bauchels, to slip down the stair. 


But he warily first frae the stair-winnock keekit, 
To ken wha this early disturber might be ; 

When he saw the dog loose, and the barn-door unsteekit, 
And his mare at the yett, cap’ring wild to be free. 


Frae a black-a-viced rider, wha spurr’d her and bann’d her, 
- . Wi’ mony wild curses to tak to: the road : 
And he stuck like a bur, though camsterie he fand her, 


While the minister cried, “ There’s been thieves here, gude —— !” 


« Fie, Riby, rise,” roared Mess John, loud as thunder, 

“* Thegmischief’s come.e’er-us, we're herrit, undone : 
The s broke, the dog’s loose, the mare’s aff, and yonder 
| She's rinnin—fie! bring me my hat, coat, and shoon.” 


His claes huddled on, wi’ his staff in his han’, 
He out at the yett wi’ a belly- flew ; 
the stoure that his mare raised in clouds o’er the lan’, 
Turn’d into a glaur-drap ilk clear blob o’ dew. 
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The stoure, borne alang wi’ the wind strong and gusty, — 
Gar'd the minister look like a miller sae gtey, ‘ 

And the sweat cn his face mix’d wi’ dust, grew as crusty 
As if he were modell’d in common brick~clay. 


And sometimes he haltit, and sometimes he ran, 
And sometimes he sat himsell dewn in despair ; 

And sometimes grew angry, and sometimes began 
To lighten his sair-b ’d heart wi’ a prayer. 


But madly the rider o’er hill and o’er dale; 

Wi’ the minister’s mare like a fire-flaught he flew ; 
Whiles seen on a hill-tap, whiles lost in a vale, 

Till they baith look’d like motes on the welkin sae blue. 


The minister by the road-side sat him down, 
As vex’d and as weariet as man well could be ; 

Syne pu’d aff his wig, rubb’d the sweat frae his crown, 
And puff’d, stegh’d, and graen’d like a man gaun to die. 


When an auld farmer carle, on his yad trottin by, 
Accosted Mess John as he sat in despair ; 
Made a bow like a corn-sack, and as he drew nigh, 
Raised his twa waukit loofs, cryin’, “‘ What brought ye there ! 


“ I’m sure, it’s nae mair than an hour since I saw ye 
At Bourtree Brae-head, and that’s eight miles awa !” 

And he rubbit his een as he cried out, ** Foul fa’ me! 
For glamery’s come o’er me, or else ye’ve grown twa. 


“‘ And where is your mare? for she stood at the door 
Wi’ her bridle-reins drawn through the ring in the wa’, 
At Dawson’s door cheek, where I saw her before 
I had drunk dochin dorras wi’ Donald M‘Craw.”— 


“Ve “rae me !” said the minister ; “‘ how could i be, 
When I’ve only proceeded thus far on my roa 
And that this is mysel, by a glance ye may see.”— 
“ Why, then,” cried the farmer, “ the thing s vastly odd. 


“« But twa hours ago, sir, your double was sittin 
At Dawson’s fire-side, faith ! as I thocht, half fou, 
And ilk ane at hand thocht it time to be flitting, 
When ye cursed and blasphemed till the candle burn’d blue.” — 


“« Why, Saunders, it’s surely been Sawtan ye’ve seen, 
The foul thief himsell, I could wad a grey groat ; 

He staw my grey mare,—just turn back, my auld friend, 
Till I strip the foul thief o’ his sanctified coat. 


* ve warsled wi’ Sawtan for mony a year; 

I’ve clour’d him and lounder’d him aft times right sair ; 
But the foul fiend has played me a pliskie, I fear ; 

Lord safe’s, man! I ne'er heard the like I declare. 


“« Fy, Saunder’s, lets mount, and to Dawson’s let’s hurry, 
And chase the loon back to his ain lewin’ hame ; 

The tod’s in the fauld,,God’s ain lambs he may worry.— 
Come, Saunders, let’s hunt him, auld Clootie’s fair game.”— 


And meme till they came to John Dawson's fore door, 
. Whare the Minister lighted, but wadna step in, 
When he heard how the Deil in his ain likeness swore, 
As he dirl’d at the door, for the third tappit hen. 
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And the folks were confounded,—amazed,—when they saw 
The auld carle himsell they had aft seen before ; 
Some darn’d into corners, and some ran awa, 
And ithers ran out, and glowr’d in at the door. 


But the minister beckon’d them a’ to come back, 
To the room aff-and-on where the Deevil sat fou ; 
In the wooden partition there gaped a wide crack, 
That ilk ane, by turns, wi’ amazement look’d through. 


And.there they heard Cloots, in a big elbow-chair, 


Snore like 


under far aff, and now sleeping right sound ; 


And some thocht his feet didna look like a pair, 
For the tae o’ ae boot to the heel was turn’d round. 


And they saw, when*the ither foot once or twice moved, 
That the boot on that foot just turn’d round the same way ; 
Which, to the onlookers, sufficiently proved, 
They were baith cloven feet, ay, as clear‘as the day. 


They saw a bit kitlin, that friskit and pattit 
A muckle black tossel below the big chair ; 

And it swung like a pend’lum, as wee bawdrons clawtit 
The end that hung down like a bunch o’ horse hair. 


When Dawson’s bull-terrier, streek’d on the hearth-stanc, 
Saw Clootie’s tail wagging, he barked like mad ; 

Sprung till’t like a fury, and tugg’d might and main, 
And the Deevil himsell coudnae lowsen his haud. 


But the De'il started up wi’ big chair, dog, and a’, 
And stagger’d, and stompit, and once or twice fell; 
Mess John cried, “‘ Lord save us !”—Like lightning, awa 
Flew Deevil, and big chair, and terrier to ! 


“* There’s a strange production for 
you,” said Cleekum, as he folded the 
paper, and replaced it in his pocket. 

** A strange production indeed,” said 
I; “ what could be Mr Gray’s object 


” 


in writing such a poem ? 

“ Merely to please himself, sir, I 
suppose,” was the lawyer's answer. 

‘* But,” continued I, “ has it any 
reference to any particular character or 
occurrence ; or is it merely an extra- 
vagant fiction of the dominie’s own 
brain ?” 

_ “ It refers to an old -popular tradi- 
tion, sir,” said Cleekum, “ concerning 
a pious predecessor of our worthy mi- 
nister, Mr Singleheart ; and, though 
the currency of its belief is now some- 
what crossed and obstructed by an ad- 
verse current of growing intelligence, 
it still floats in the memories and ima- 
ginations of those venerable annalists 
the old women of the a with 
whom the idle story was likely to‘pe- 
rish for ever, if the dominie’s metrical 
version had not contributed to pro- 
long it.” 


Various remarks were made upon 
the merits of the production ; but as 
they were all blended with statements 
and allusions relative to local charac- 
ters and incidents not connected with 
my present object, I resume my in- 
terrupted narrative. ’ 

The children still continued round 
the door shouting, hallooing, and act- 
ing a thousand extravagances, nor 
could they be prevailed upon to depart 
till they saw the ‘‘ maister.” Simon, 
who had'so far collected his soattered 
senses, and renewed his exhausted 
strength, as to be able to give them 
that gratification, had no sooner open- 
ed the door for the purpose of receiving 
the congratulations of his scholars, 
than those who were nearest rset 
and embraced him with unfeigned af- 
fection. They pulled and lugged him, 
crying “ Maister, maister !” while the 
beloved instructor stood hugging his 
chubby associates, andembracing 
with all the warmth of an affectionate 
parent. These kind-hearted little be- 


ings, after receiving another token 
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old man’s goodness, in the shape 
tr pieces of biscuit and gingerbread, 
ran off, huzzaing, to inform their pa- 
rents of the marvellous escape of their 
nerable tor. 
dor sarry rw disengaged from the 
warm embraces of his pupils, came in- 
to the room where the landlord, Cleek- 
um the lawyer, and myself, were sit- 
ting. I had now full leisure and op- 
rtunity to examine the appearance 
of this singular and eccentric charac- 
ter. It was completely at variance with 
every characteristic of modern gentil- 
ity. His dress betokened the hand 
of acunning craftsman of the last cen- 
tury, or his own whimsical taste had 
dictated to some modern son of the 
and thimble the antique shape 
of his habiliments; but, as we were 
before informed by the landlord, they 
were entirely the fabrication of his own 
taste and ingenuity. His single-breast- 
ed, rusty black coat tapered away from 
the shoulders towards his lower ex~ 
tremities in a pyramidal shape, and, 
when unbuttoned, or unclasped rather, 
swung its copious folds round his jolly 
form with cumbrous and fantastical 
elegance. ‘Two mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, of uncommon circumference, and 
encircled with brass rings, were stuck 
as ornaments upon the haunches, and 
the breast was decorated with grotesque 
circles of the same fantastical descrip- 
tion, with the addition of a handsome 
tow of bright silver clasps. The vest, 
with its massy superfluity of cloth, part- 
ed in the middle, and its ample pockets 
descended half way down his thigh, 
leaving a space between their separa- 
tion and the head of his breeches, for 
his bright linen shirt to shine through, 
in the shape of an isosceles triangle. 
His blue plush breeches had three 
chequered or diced brass buttons to 
preserve their connexion, and termi- 
nated at the knee with the genuine 
old Cameronian cut. His stockings 
were light blue, sprinkled with little 
oblong dots of white ; and hisshoes, cut 
square across the toes to save his corns, 
were held upon his feet by two antiqua- 
ted silver buckles of uncommon mag~- 
nitude and curious workmanship. His 
personal appearance was that of a sub- 
stantial old bachelor, to whom nature 
had generously bequeathed a sound 
constitution, and it was evident from 
his looks that he by no means despised 
that invaluable inheritance. His face 
inclined to the “ere, but the features 
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were all curvilinear, rather prominent, 
and flushed with that rosy hue of 
health which so often beams from the 
countenances of the sons and daugh- 
ters of rustic labour.. His forehead 
was highly expressive of intellect, but 
the nether part of the face indicated 
that lubberly sort of feeling, which 
glories in a life of good-humoured ease 
and fat contentment. His eyes were 
small, of a bright blue, but not a pair, 
for the one squinted outward through 
the interstices of his » bristly eye- 
brows ; which, slomgstth a nether li 
somewhat pendulousja mouth turn 
up at the corners, and’a long flat chin, 
gave to the whole face a comical and 
risible expression. 

During the time that Cleekum was 
reading his notes of the dominie’s soli- 
tary dialogue, Mr Singleheart the vil- 
lageminister, M‘Glashan the piper, and 
some others, belonging to the village, 
came into the room, which seemed to 
be as much public property as the vil- 
lage smithy. Upon the dominie’s en- 
trance all rose to salute and congratu- 
late him upon his fortunate escape ; 
and I could see, from the cordial man- 
ner in which each in his turn grasped 
the old man’s hand, that each fad his 
heart at his fingerends. It was not 
that puppyish forefinger-and-thumb 
sort of salutation, which clips ano- 
ther frosty forefinger-and-thumb as if 
dreading contagion, but a hearty, ho-~ 
nest grappling of fist with fist, which 
drew the blood from its fountain with 
a thrilling impulse, and sent its cur- 
rent warm and glowing intothe clench- 
ed extremities, which were shaken so 
violently, and for such a length of 
time, that an imaginative and hasty 
individual might suppose, in the rapi- 
dity of his decision, that each indivi- 
dual was disposed to graft himself up- 
on the dominie, whose right arm, at 
length, seemed as feeble as that of a 
poor gut-scraper, who has jigged at a 
country wedding for a whole night. 

When Simon entered, I was intro- 
duced to him by Cleekum, whom I 
had by this time discovered to be an 
old schoolfellow of my own. He sa- 
luted me with a frank and pleasant 
smile, and squeezed my hand so cor- 
dially, that I immediately felt that 
spontaneous and indefinable feeling of 
attachment towards him which, though 
the electric emotion of a moment, is 
often the forerunner of a long course 
of friendly intimacy. Upon my father’s 
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mentioned, Simon recog- 
as a playmate of his earlier 
gave me a kindly invitation 
a few days with hi i 
nees 


” as he said, meaning 
my father, for whom he seemed to 
entertain a deep sentiment of regard. 
He lest of all recommended me with 
an air of serious solemnity to the 
notice of M‘Gowan. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man,” said he, pointing to the last- 
mentioned individual, who ed. 
Onendagnesam nd of officious- 
ness, selfishness, and benevolence, and 
who seemed to be at all times a stand- 
ing joke with my venerable friend, 
y- some pretensions to honesty. 
He'll do ye a good turn sometimes 
when ye’re no thinking o’t ; and, un- 
like the most of other men, he likes 
his friends the better the nee they 
sit beside him. Familiarity does not 
breed contempt with him, but poverty 
does ; and yet he’s no the hindmost to 
help misery to an awmous when he’s in 
a right mood for being good-hearted, 
and that happens aye ance or twice in 
a twalmonth.”—*‘ Come, come, now,” 
said M‘Gowan, gravely, “ we'll hae 
nae mair o’ that, MrGray. Ye’'re an 
unco wag ; it was only yestreen ye got 
me into a foul scrape wi’ our friend 
Cleekum there, and he flang out o’ the 
house, swearin’ like a very heathen 
that he wad take the law o’ me for 
defamation o’ character.” For the 
sake of peace and good fellowship,” 
said Mr Singleheart, ‘“‘ it will be meet 
and advisable for us to refrain, as much 
as in us lies, from profane joking and 
oonseasonable raillery ; because joking 
has small yedification in it, and rail- 
lery is a sort of salt-and-pepper com- 
pound, whilk burneth up the inward 
man with a fervent heat, and profiteth 
him not, neither is meet for bodily 
nourishment.” —** I would be o’ your 
thought, Mr Sinklart,”said Donald M‘- 
Glashan the piper ; “ I would be making 
peace wi peast and pody.. And thus he 
was proceeding with his Highland ex- 
hortations to harmony, when Cleekum, 
who was sitting looking out at the 
window, started suddenly from his 
seat, and hurried out of the house. 
M‘Gowan’s curiosity being roused by 
Cleekum’s abrupt departure, he fol- 
lowed him to the door, and beheld him 


On: 
and M‘Harrigle the cattle-dealer.g 
some distance, earnestly engaged in 
conversation. All that M‘Gowan’s ex 
could catch of their discourse was eon, 
cerning the mad bull, M*Harrigl 

, and the occasional mention 
of thedominie’s name. ‘ There’smis. 
chief a-brewing down the lane there,” 
said M‘Gowan, when he came: in; 
“*Cleekum and that foolish passionate 
body, M‘Harrigle, are standin’ yonder, 
and I could hear they were ‘sayin’ 
something o’ you, Mr Gray, but what 
it was I couldna weel make out. He's 
2 doited, credulous body that M‘Har. 
rigle ; and I could wager a saxpence 
Cleekum’s making a deevil o’ him some 
way or anither.” 

M‘Gowan’s surmises were suddenly 
interrupted by vociferous and clamo. 
rous exclamations at the door, and their 
cause did not remain long unexplai 
The door of the apartment flew up, 
and rattling against the wall with vio. 
lence, admitted the author of this fresh 
disturbance. It was M‘Harrigle. He 
was a short square-shouldered man, of 
fierce aspect, whose naturally harsh 
features were much exaggerated bya 
powerful and alarming expression of 
rage and resentment. The face was, 
indeed, at first sight indescribable, and 
the tumultuous feelings and passions 
that deepened and darkened every line 
of it, wrought such fearful and sudden 
changes upon its muscular expression, 
that the whole seemed at first a wizard 
compound of different identities. 

Upon entering, his first salutation 
was a deafening and broken torrent of 
cursing, poured forth upon the domi- 
nie, as the fancied author of the flight 
and death of the mad animal, whose 
career had spread such consternation 
through the village. It was in vain 
that the whole company remonstrated 
against the rudeness, absurdity, and 
brutality of his conduct. He stood on 
the middle of the floor with his fist 
doubled, menaced each of us in our 
turn, as we interposed between him 
and the object of his resentment, or 
smiled at his folly and extravagance; 
and once or twice grappled the large 
oaken cudgel with which ‘he impelled 
his horned property, as if he intended 
to commit the like beastly violence on 
those around him. Cleekum had re- 
tired to a corner to enjoy the his 
wicked waggery had created. do- 
minie sat composedly, and squinted at 
the cattle-dealer with a sly and jocular 
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leer, which showed that his soul de- 
lighted even in Mirae pe joke, 


from an inveterate of extracting 
fun from all the and frivolous 
incidents of common life. At times he 
seemed lost in a careless, musing mood, 


and at other times burst out intoimmo- 
derate fits.of Jaughter, which seemed 
to me perfectly unaccountable. He 
then, in the true spirit and feeling of an 
enthusiastic elocutionist, recited from 
Shakspeare some favourite passage, 
warbled out a gme ane some ancient 
ditty, everynow n.interspersing 
it wath shrill‘and fitful passages of a 
new sonata, which he had been prac- 
tising on the violin, whose shrill treble 
fell in between the intervals of M‘- 
Harrigle’s bass notes, like loose sand 
or gravel-strewed. over a rude founda- 
tion of ruble work. ‘* D— ye,” said 
M‘Harrigle, rising in his wrath at 
every fresh interruption of the domi- 
nie, and maddened -at his really pro- 
voking coolness and indifference, ‘ d— 
ye, ye think it a joke to hunt 2 man’s 
cattle to destruction, and then make a 
fool o’ -himsel’ wi’ your blackguard 
and unknown tongues! Confound your 
hide, you gleed fiddling vagabond, an 
it warna for your coat, I would haurl 
your hide o’er your lugs like a sark! 
Pay me my siller, pay me my siller 
for the beast, or I'll turn your nose on 
your face like the pin o’ a hand-screw. 
Down, wi’ the dust—I’ll no leave the 
room ‘till I hae satisfaction 0’ ye ae 
way or ither, that’s for certain.” 

“ Let-there be peace,” said Mr Sin- 
gleheart, ‘‘ for out of strife cometh a 
multitude of evils ; and he who in vain 
taketh. the name of his Maker shall 
not be nie guiltless. ao are me evil 
person, M‘Harrigle ; and if you refrain 
not from that profane and heathenish 
habit of cursing, we will, by the advice 
and counsel of our kirk session, be obli- 


' gated.to debar you from all kirk pree- 


veleges, and leave you to be devoured 
and swallowed up by the Evil One.” 
‘* I beg your pardon,” said the cre- 
dulous and superstitious M‘Harrigle. 
“‘ I didna mean offence to you or ony 
man in the room, but I’ll hae my ain. 
But it’s you, sir, it’s you, sir,” conti- 
vosadly wed exipndlangsbeamoot he 
pe ¥ extending the, tone of hi 
voice .at every repetition, till he. had 
strained it to the most astounding 
pitch of vociferation.; ‘‘ it’s. you, sir, 
that set ane o’ your mischievous va- 
gabonds to hunt the poor dumb ani- 
Vou. XX. 
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body's blawn an ill sugh i gpm lug, 


in 
friend,” said the dominie, as 


t 
M‘Harrigle gently by the sleeve, and 
ae oe font hae. ** Aff hauns,” 
i ‘Harrigle, rudely repelling the 
dominie’s invitation, aff hauns, I 
say, no man. shajl handle me like a 
brute beast. I ken what’s right as 
well’s ony man, and I'll allow no livin’ 
to straik me wi’ the hair, to wyse me 
his.ain gate, and syne row my tail to 
gar me.rin by my ain byre eon I 
want no fauvours of-no man, but I'll 
hae my ain if there's law and justice 
in the land.” 
. M‘Harrigle atgreatlength 
to insist upon his right of Festitution, 
bespattering his slaughter-house: ob- 
gine ge oaths, like 
irty » s of dunghill rags served 
on a beggar’s doublet ; while the do- 
minie sat musing, swinging backward 
and forward in his chair, making men- 
tal and sometimes audible quotations 
from the liquid ye A and, at other 
times, vomiting Greek protessorially, 
‘ore rotundo.” At length, somber 
ing from his learned reverie, and look- 
ing over his shoulder to M‘Harrigle, 
he said, in a tone most provokingly 
cool and indifferent, ‘“‘ Were yecursing, 
M‘Harrigle? Ye should nacurse, ye 
sinfu’ body ; for an ill life makes an 
ill hinderen’, and Sautan’s but a rough 
nurse to spread the sheets and draw 
the nenanaine . ane’s soot’ 

, igle,. findi furtl 
threats and remonstrances unavailing, 
sat down in sullen and silent indigna~« 
tion, and, with his.arms folded across 
his aeted his eye-brows knit, and his 
upper teeth firmly compressed against 
inte wether di q lesan upon the 
supposed author of his - 
an: expression of face unut or 
_— diy. ge just eae Oe 

rierson messenger tina 
tall, yellow, raw-boned thing of'a boy, 
about fourteen years of age. He had 


_ been seized -in Sir Rebert’s poultry- 


pard, and although he had nothing in 

possession to-convict; him as a cri- 

minal, his manner was so embarrass- 

ed, and his appearance ther so 

suspicious ean nae id hold 
4 
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on him, and committed him to the 
of the officer abovementioned, 

to bé carried before a Justive of the 
Peace and interrogated. bow was ac- 
cordingly conveyed to M‘Gowan’s, 
where the officer ted to find 
Christopher. Ram#ay of Wrendyke- 
side, who, he was informed, had just 
eed at the inn from his gig. He 
gone, however, and the otlicer was 
about to depart with his charge, when 
the dominie called him , and, 
wey oem at the boy, exclaim- 
ed, “ Ab! ieg tae ye thete, ye 
wild. loun?” The boy started at the 
voice of his old preceptor, whom -he 
had not before observed. He indeed 
‘had heard and believed that his vene- 
rable instructor had been torn to pieces 
by the fury of the mad animal, whose 
destruction hail roused M*Harrigle’s 
wrath to such Me pitch of frenzy. He 
gazed w dominie with open 
mouth, a with a pair of large round 
eyes, much dilated beyond their usual 
circumference, by an overpowering 
feeling of astonishment; grew pale, 
and trembled so fearfull we _ 
gruff was com us 
mani poy wy Oe have a aha 
his.old master, who rose for his ac- 


commodation. The afflicted youth 


made an effort to speak, but in vain. 
He stretched out his two hands, grasp- 
ed that of hie master, which was ex- 
tended towards him, looked up in his 
face, and sobbed as if his heart would 
burst. The tears ran in floods down 
his cheeks, and he at length cried out, 
in a choked undet-tone of bitter ago- 
ny, “ Maister, will ye forgie me ? will 
ie me? will they hangme for’t?” 

i , 3 Geordie,” 

inie, * what's wrang wi’ 

ye ?”—“ Oh !” cried the afflicted boy, 
*‘my father, and mother, and bri- 
thers, and sisters, and a’ will get a sair 
heart for me yet. Oh!” and he con- 
tinued to cry distractedly. “ The 


rigle, “ it makes a. man’s heart as saft 
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Ect. 
his sympathy’ by the imagination of 
playing some merry spring, but hig 
fingers, after two or three rapid dumb. 
show flourishes, stood as 

upon the holes as if the piper and 
instrument of sound had been both 
ehiselled out of the same stone,’ The 
boy still vented his grief as clamor. 
ously and bitterly as ever, clung to his 
master with the agony of a consciences 
stricken penitent, and cried, “ Will 
forgie me? It was me that hanted 
bull that I thocht had killed ye.”"~« 
* You, ye vagabond!” said M‘Hara 
rigle, clledea the unhappy ‘youth. 
Cleekum here seized the opportunity 
of running off, rightly considering 
that he had carried the joke far bes 
yond the bounds of discretion, and 
really apprehensive that the evil spirit 
he had ¢onjured up would turn upon 
himself and rend him in its fury. 
** You !” continued the irascible M‘s 
Harrigle ; “ what do-you think you 
deserve, ill-gi’en ne’er-do-weel ? 
but I'll make your father pay.” ‘This 
last consideration loosened his ; 
and he seized the dominie’s hands 
with both his own, begged a thousand 
pardons with a rueful countenance, 
and in accents very different from: his 
former imprecatory addresses. Du- 
ring the time he was making this sin- 
cere and penitent apology for his rude- 
ness and misconduct, he several times 
glanced. round the apartment. for 
Cleekum, erying out, “* Where’s that 
blackguard seribe? it was him that did 
it a’.”. He was safe, however. 

** There’s nae’ harm done where 
there’s nae ill meant,” said the domi- 
nie, in reply to M‘Harrigle’s confes- 
sion of repentanee, “ only ye should 
na flee on a body like an ill-bred tyke, 
when an ill-disposed neebour cries 
shoo to ye, Dinna ye be o'er ready 
again in telling your mind to onybody, 
but let your thoughts cool as weel as 
your parritch.”—“ Od, Simon,” said 
MS igle, “I am sure ye can hard- 
ly forgi’e me for the ill-faured words 
I hae said to ye the night; I wish I 
eould forget and forgi’e them mysel’. 
I'm 2 wild brier‘o’ a body ; I'm aye 
into some confounded hobbleshow or 
anither. But I’m glad, man, I didna 
lay hands on ye, for if I had, I would 
ne er hae forgi’en mysel’ for't as lang 


as I live: Can I do naething to make 
‘amends to ye for what I’ve done?”=— 


thing at a’,” replied the domi- 
nie, “ but to settle the matter as easily 


* Naething tw 
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as ye can wi’ the laddie's father.”— 
# Peradventure,” said Mr Si t 
the youth may be released his 
captivity, and sent to the habitation of 
his fi th r.”’ . . 


«There'll be twa ways 0’ that, faith !” 
said Grierson. ‘‘ Na, na, though the 
has lost a job, I'll be paid for 

my trouble. I dinna gang about beat- 
See for linties, for deal-be- 
ickit but the pleasure 0’ seeing them 
fleein’ back again. I'll him, Ye're 
a’ ready enough to wind a hank off a 
neebour’s reel, or take a nievefu’ out 
o’ his pock neuk, but ne'er a ane o’ 
yell gie'a duddy loon ae thread to 
d his breeks, or a hungry beggar 

o’ meal to haud his wame 

frae stickin’ to his back bane.” 
“« There,” said M‘Harrigle, tossing 
down 8 small sum of money as a 
bribe to stop the mouth of this snarl- 
ing terrier of the law, “ take that, 
and save the parish the expense o’ 
buying ye a .” Grierson picked 


up the money and departed, leaving 
behind him, Ze tokens of his displea- 
sure, some muttered and unintelligible 
growlings ; and the bey was set at li- 
berty, and sent bome to his father. 

** Come, come,” says M‘Harrigle, 


“ this affair ‘ll no be weel ended till 
we hae southered our hearts again wi’ 
@ half mutehkin o’ M‘Gowan’s best. 
Come, Dunean, draw the tow and tell 
the gudewife to fetch the mutchkin 
stoup, and het water to kirsten’t. I’m 
ie a fool deevil 0’ a body, ~ 
my ‘tongue, short temper, an 
my short wit, hae 4 it mein a fry 
a’ the days o me.”—* Ye're vera 
right, M‘Harrigle,” said the landlord, 
rubbing his hands briskly at the blithe 
Propoal “ I'll ring for Tibbie ; 
bring us something worth priein’ 
out o’ her ain bole. She's a bit eydent 
body, and aye keeps a drap heart's 
comfort in an erra neuk.” M‘Gowan 
pulled.a hare’s foot at the end of a rope, 
which was suspended from an unhewn 
piece of knotted wood, of a three-legs- 
of-man shape, fastened by a strong 
screw-nail into the wall, and a solemn 
bell, most unlike the merry jingle of 
an aleéhouse warning, was heard jow- 
ing and croorin’ in a distant apart- 
ment, from which our hostess present- 
ly made her ap 2 
Her aspect and deméanour at first 
sight bespoke your affection. There 
was in her face a look of blithe con- 
tentment with her condition ; in her 
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dress a neat attention to cleaulines end 
simplicity, and. in her whole manner 
and behaviour a hearty and honest 
desire, not only to be y herself, 
‘but to make all around equally 
comfortable. She curtesyed respect- 
fully and smilingly when she entered 
the room ; butit was not that cut-and- 
dried sort of politeness which publicans 
in general pay indiscriminately to all 
a ee an — of 
iendly greeting, ming ith no 
small portion of gratiude towards 
those on whom she was conscious she 
depended for subsistence, It was that 
warm and kindly expression of affec- 
tion, which brought one who was re- 
moved from his family fire-side in 
mind of his mother, and which made 
imagination point out her habitation 
ag a quiet resting-place, where the un- 
settled sojourner might stop and glean 
from the barren field of earthly enjoy- 
ment some few ripe ears of a 
“ My gude will to ye a’, gen $ 
I’m thinking ye were ca’in’.”——‘* That 
we were,” said M‘Harrigle; “‘ fetch 
us a mutchkin e’ your best, gudewife, 
and some het water.”-—* Ye'se no want 
that,” replied our hostess ; “ bat ye'll 
aiblins aforehand be pleased to take a 
tastin’ o’ supper ; I hae’t ready for ye 
yonder, as I guessed some.o’ ye might 
stand jin need 0’ some sma’ refresh- 
ment. I'll send it ben to ye in twa-or 
three minutes, and syne ye’s get ony- 
thing “ e ape A _— ye,” 
says the mot \ , little woman, 
as she shut the door bebind her with a 
tleness of hand, which showed that 
affections had some regard even 
for things inanimate. 

ais har ‘aqguamatty. cad atoms 

m er ce, 
the secopeion Bf the lady's heepi- 
e reception ys - 
tality, by spreading over it a ‘ables 
cloth of snowy and stainless whiteness, 
and in arranging the shining imple- 
ments, which, from their” t 
iness, seemed to be kept as much 
for ornaments to the kitchen shelf, as 
for the more vulgar purpose of prepa- 
ring food for the of mastica~ 
of our hostess. Her countenante in- 
dicated ali the amiable qualities of her 
mother, but her. manners were more 
i ; at least they seemed so, per- 
haps fvem the circumstance of her 
language bein English, uamix- 
ed with any Doric dialect of her 
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‘the mutual. assistance of 

y and her daughter, the 

cen th a‘ load of 
i ‘most 

t to all but myself Our 

towards 


table soon 


chars ing 


drawn forward 


Mr Singleheart, they all proceeded 
lustily and cheerfully to the work of 
‘Oogh! Glashan th 

se ” says M‘ piper, 
as he aessd his Celtic jaws, on ie. 
closed two formidable rows of white 
stakes, which stood as a sort of turn- 
pike gate to the entrance of his sto- 
mach, and demanded toll of all that 
passed that way,—“‘ oogh! this'll be 
tooin her » for her fu pag make a 
loot trone.”—*‘ Verily it is both sau- 
voury and refreshing,” said Mr Single- 
heart, as he sawed away with a supple- 
ness of elbow by no means consistent 
with the staid solemnity of his usual 
— vey 2 My faith !” said bie 
rigle to the dominie, “‘ your mill gangs 
glibly.”—— Ay,” cayil the dominie, 
** the still sow licks up the draff, and 
a heapit plate makes hungry men scant 
o’ cracks. ’—** And comet Oartinas too, 
I think,” said M‘Gowan, “ for the 
stranger gentleman’s sitting there be- 
fore us wi’ a toom plate.” —** Let him 
alane,” said the dominie ; “ it’s time 
he were learning that a man that’s 
hamely’s aye welcome, and that frank 
looks make kind hearts.” 

Cleekum had secreted himself in the 
kitchen, and, though indebted to Mrs 
M‘Gowan’s fidelity for his preserva- 
tion from M‘Harrigle’s indignation, 
he was by no means satisfied with the 
amount of the night’s amusement. It 
was at all times a source of ‘delight to 
him to observe men acting extrava- 
gantly and foolishly under misconcep- 
tions and false impressions of one an- 
other ; and he, at no time, hesitated to 
invent and circulate fabrications, ge- 
nerally innocent, indeed, as to inten- 
tion, but sometimes productive of se- 
rious consequences. He was common- 
ly the most taciturn individual in com- 
pany, and notwithstanding his frolic- 
some and mischievous disposition, en- 
joyed the reputation, among his neigh- 
bours, of being a skilful lawyer, and, 
what is still more creditable, a man of 
unimpeached integrity. This last qua- 
lity, in some measure, atoned for his 
love of mischief, and enabled him to 
perform with impunity wild pranks, 


‘whimsical “imagination 


[Oet. 
which might ‘have seriously inju 
almost any other man. When he saw 
Dame M‘Gowan preparing supper, his 


suggested to 
him the very ridiculous and extravas 
ve trick of making M‘Glashan ‘be« 
ieve, that his favourite: bagpipes 
formed a’ part of the entertainment, . 
This he accomplished by ‘giving a 
little urchin a-penny to unper« 
ceived into the room and fetch 
away, and an old pair that lay on a 
shelf in M‘Gowan’s kitchen, furnish- 
ed him with the ready materials for 
carrying ‘his extravagant coneeit in« 
to execution. ' Ribbons’ of ‘the same 
breadth and colour with those which 
which garnished M‘Glashan’s pipes 
were purchased, and tied upon the 
drones, which was then attached to 
the “ chieftain of the pudding race,” 
who had never before perhaps been 
dignified with such notable marks of 
distinction. Mrs M‘Gowan whisper- 
ed to her husband a hint of the rarity 
preparing for them in the kitchen, 
and he gave sly intimation of the same 
to the dominie. 
- Part of the dishes being removed, 
the whole company sat in silent ex« 
ctation of this new specimen of cu- 
i skill; for the whispered hint 
had, by this time, been communicated 
to all except M‘Glashan himself. The 
dominie squinted at M‘Gowan with 
that sly and jocular expression of face 
for which he-was so remarkable. The 
landlord himself could with difficulty 
restrain his risibility within the com- 
pass of a well-bred smile. It was evi- 
dent, from the various workings of his 
features, that it ‘required no. small 
exertion to master down his inward 
emotion and keep it from a 
forth and divulging the secret of the 
coming joke. After a delay of a few 
minutes, our good. hostess entered 
with a pair of bag-pipes on’a large 
plate. She placed them on the table 
See re out of the room, evident- 
for the purpose of enjoying a pru- 
dential and — private eh There 
stood the piper’s instrument of sound 
on the middle of ‘the table, “‘ warm, 
reeking, rich,” steaming forth its de- 
lightful fragrance, regaling every nose, 
delighting every eye, and provoking 
instantaneous peals of laughter from 
all but the supposed proprietor of this 
fantastical, but seemingly substantial 
piece of ‘good cheer. ‘‘ Kod mak 2 
mercy on us a’! An’I will teclare, a 
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poiled cWhoill ge toing that blue eyes fi beneath the 

4 !” said the of his brow, the 
noo? Boch cog aa peeecge o 


governable fit of rage, raising his 
_brawny .and. ponderous. form into a 
threatening attitude, and-doubling his 
knotty, iron -fists, with the design of 
hammering the offender, whose wick- 
ed temerity had dared: to brave the 
indignation of this. half-reclaimed 
mountaineer. ‘* An you'll offer to j 
-him, and.Jet out his win’ too, oogh ! 
_you'll petter: pe a’ lookin o’er a house- 
riggin 0’ twa story. ae poil your 
tam haggis in m and sotter.m 
trone too, and = — manage I had 
at the. competeetion. ust: mine !”. 
said the enraged Highlander, looking 
more intently at the Scotch haggis 
with its whimeical appendages. “ An 
you'll no. tell me the man wha would 
pe toing that, I will make the room 
my ain in five minutes. I taur you all 
to touch him. I'll mak a dead man 
oh ! oogh !” 

I was the only individual in the 
company who. seemed to feel any ap- 
prehensions about the consequence of 
this absurd piece of waggery. Ail the 
rest enjoyed it rarely, not even ex- 
cepting the Rev. Mr Singleheart, 


-who,’ though possessing. none of the 


elements of jocularity himself, was 
yet, at times, singularly well pleased 
to seeond a piece of innocent fun with 
his individual portion of jocose laugh- 
ter. Sit down, ye muckle Highland 
stirk,” said M‘Harrigle, and.no make 
a sough there ‘about a boiled ipe. 
I’se warrant it’s a bit gude eatin’, and 
we'll see what can be made o’t when 
we hae pu’d awa. thae whigmaleeries, 
that are stickin’. round about it. 
Faith !,I :wadna gie:a.mouthfu’ o’ 
your ipe, M‘Glashan, for a’ the 
music t ever came out o’ its 
drone.”-—‘* It’s quite a musical feast,” 
said the dominie, ‘ only I fear we'll be 
troubled wi’ wind in our stomachs af- 


-ter making a meal o’t. Sit down, M‘- 


Glashan,” said he, ‘ for, as you were 
sayin’ before, a fu’ bag makes a loud 
drone.” —“ Sit town! :sit town! and 
see six. sassenach teevils tefour the 
pipes that hae pelanged to.a M‘Gla- 
shan for twa hun’er year ! oogh ! won 
the co tion too!” 

The gaunt descendant of the Gael 
stood grinding his teeth,-opening and 
clenching: his big bony fists, as if he 
fancied himself about to grapple with 
some sturdy antagonist. His large 


outward reac f puckered 
— a merger bed seg i. ren- 
ered more picturesque and fearful 
from being round by'an un- 
common mass of bristly grey hair, two 
large portions of which hung on his 
broad flat cheeks, like two 
bunches of burned furze, ‘while 
whole rugged exterior was: rendered 
still more imposing by the association 
of his favourite guttural interjection, 
“oogh.” .His loured so grim 
and threatening, his ooghs became so 
loud and numerous, that all began to 
think it time to soothe the spirit of this 
paper — wa its rising wrath 
o escend with deadly vengeance 
on those around him. ! ; 
The landlord ste out, and re= 
turned with M‘Glashan’s instrument 
of sound. The mountainer looked as- 
tonished, snatched it from him with 
eagerness, eyed it round and round, 
h and kissed the darling object 
of his affection, and poured into its 
capacious bag a stream of wind, which 
immediately issued in a wild and 
stormy pibroch. . Delighted with’ his 
own performance, he “ hotched and 
blew with might and main,” min- 
gling, every now and then, with his 
unearthly music, the half recitative 
bass of a broad rumbling laugh, while 
M‘Harrigle’s rugged terrier, with his 
two fore paws upon the piper’s knees, 
spun out long and: eerie howls ‘of 
beastly. sympathy. It was in vain that 
we praised the savoury Scotch haggis, 
and recommended it to the palate of 
M‘Glashan. - His heart, as well as his 
wind, was in his bagpipe, and he ne- 
ver once deigned to return an answer 
to our reiterated. invitations, but hav- 
ing exhausted his scanty musical bud- 
get, the contents of which amounted 
to no more than a few Highland reels 
and strathspeys, he droned away in 
voluntaries so utterly horrible and 
dissonant, that Simon Gray, after 
swallowing a few morsels with as rue- 
ful contortions of visage ds if eve 
mouthful had been dipped. in re | 
ran out of the room holding his two 
ears, and giving vent to a harsh Ger~ 
man a, which was powerfully ex~ 
ressive of his crucified sense of hear- 
ing. .The piper piped on, and seemed 





over the 
do- 





M‘Glashan’s tempestuous hostility 
at } ceased, and the dominie re- 
as the large punch-bowl was 
its fragrant effluvia through 
the apartment, giving to every eye a 
livelier lustre, to every heart a warmer 
glow, and to every tongue a more joy- 
ous ard voluble expression. No more 
than two or three glasses had circula- 
ted, when- Mr Singleheart and the 
dominie left the generous beverage to 
the enjoyment of the more profane and 
less responsible members of this assem- 
blage of convivial spirits. ‘ He is an 
ill- tyke, who can’t both give 
and vent joke," said ew as he 
_ burst y into apartment. 
“You would not certainly quarrel 
with an old friend, M‘Harrigle ?”— 
** No, I'll be d—d if I do,” was the 
reply of the cattle-dealer ; ‘but, Lord, 
man! if I had cloured Simon, I might 
hae run the kintra.—Faith! if ye 
gang delvin » sng this oie fun, 
‘set your fit on a wasp’s some 
day: If I had but gotten my hands 
o'er ye twa hours syne, there would hae 
been a job for the dootor. Let there 
be nae mair about it-—there’s a glass 
to cz] 
“ The night drave on wi’ sangs and 
clatter.” rs merry story suggested 
another, till the potent spirit of the 


mantle of slumber as “‘ with a cloak,” 
laid others beneath the table, 
and to the maudlin aot hose ven 
uered survivors presented every object 
as iff ope number. cer bustle 
hurry of preparation in the kitchen 
ase or unlens for an “wn 
quor were more 
prions. and the kitchen-maid came 
in half undressed, holding her short- 
“4 together at the breast, rubbing 
eyes, and staggering under the in- 
fluence of the stolen nap at the fire- 
side, from which she been hastily 
and reluctantly roused. Cleekum, 


M‘Harrigle, M‘Glashan, and myself, . 


were the only individuals who had any 
pretensions to sobriety. The landlord 
prudently dtigard to est an hour 
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whole house, except in rpg 
and silence would have put down he 
velvet footstep there also, but forthe 
occasional roars of M‘Harrigle,:who 
bellowed as if he had been a 
conversational communion. with 
own nowt; and the engine-with. 
out-oil sort of noise that M‘Glashan 
made as he twanged, sputtered, and 
grunted his native tongue to M‘Ham 
rigle, who was turning round tothe 
piper every now and then, cryi 
““D—n your Gaelic, you've spewed 
enough ot the night ; pata bung in 
your throat, you YA few flies 
that buzzed and murmured round the 
room were the only joyous and sleep. 
less souls that seemed disposed to pro- 
long the revelry. The cold toddy ha- 
ae its delicious relish, uced 
loathing, and its formerly exhilara- 
ting effluvia was now sickening to the 
nose; the candle wick stood in the 
middle of the flickering flame like & 
long nail with a large round head, 
and sending the light in fitful flashes 
inst the walls ; the cock had sound 
his clarion, the morning seamed. 
the apenne of the windew-shutters 
with lines of light, and the plough- 
man, roused to labour, went whist- 
ling past the door. I opened the win- 
dow-shutter. A glare of light rushed 
in and condensed the flame of our 
little luminary into a single bud of 
pale light, whose sickliness seemed to 
evince a kindred sympathy with the 
disorderly remains of the night’s re- 
velry, and with the stupified senses 
and exhausted bodies of the revellers 
themselves. I looked out of the win- 
dow. All was silent save the far-off 
whistle of the ploughman who had 
passed, and the continual roar of the 
cataract ; and all was motionless, ex- 
cept the blue feathery smoke which 
puffed from a single chimney, and 
floated down the glen in a long, wa- 
vering stream. How chill and pier- 
cing the morning air feels to the ner- 
vous and debilitated reveller, and how 
reproachfully does the light of another 
day steal in upon the unseemly disor- 
der of his privacy ! Almost every man 
feels himself to be somewhat of a - 
guard who is thus surprised. i 
e.drunk in a summer morning! 
What a beast! Feebleness of knees 
that would gladly lie dewn by the 
wayside—headache that makes the 
brain a mere puddle of dirty recollee- 
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tions and dismal anticipations—dim- 
ness of eyes that makes every visible 
object caricaturish and monstrous— 
filthiness of apparel enough to shame 
a very scavenger—and a heart sick 
almost to the commission of feio de 
se. Zig zag, thump thump, down 
again, howling, swearing, praying, vo-~ 
miting with his head against a ‘wall, 
and his two hands out on the 
same wall above his head. It is a libel 
on the brute creation to call it’ beast- 
liness. Brutes do no such thing. And 
the morning, how fresh, clear, gree, 
and glitterin . D—n ten a 
Going to wor imagine. at the 
devil roused-him at such an unséa- 
sonable hour? . ‘To be'a spy upon me, 
I suppose. Who are you, sir?—A 
poor man, please your honosr, sir. 
—A poor man! go be d—d then.— 


These birds yelping from that thicket 


are more unmusical than hurdy gurdy, 


them boll optptsaieoyeld it te 

of a topple in its wind- 
ipe. I never heard such abominable 
Tiscord « The whole world is astir. 
Who told them I was going home at 
this time in the ing? Whois that 
singing ‘‘ the Flower o' Dunblane” at 
the other side of the hedge? A milk- 
maid—“ and the milk-maid singeth 
blithe.” Ah! John Milton, thy no- 
tions of rural felicity were formed in 
a closet. You may have a of her 
— this slap. mig oe ar ! 
amere os irty, » pud- 
ding-logged, wsy-faced, soon tr 
dra t a thing fora shepherdessin 
apastoral ! Confound these road-trus- 


each 


tees ! they have been drawing the road’ 


through &@ bore, and have made it ten 
times its common length, and a hun- 
dred times narrower than its common 
breadth. Horribly rough—io man can 
walk steadily on it. Have'the block- 
heads not heard of M*Adam! In the 
words of the Laureneckirk Album epi- 
grammatist, 
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** The people here t to be dd, 

Uniess they mend ways.” 

Hast thou, gentle reader, ever gone 
home drunk m & summer morning, 
when thy shame, that is daylight, was 
rising in thé east ? Sulky—a question. 
not'to be answered. So much for th 
credit, for there be in this sinful 
wicked world men who boast of such 
things. I am glad thou art not one of 
them. NeitherdoI boastofsueh doings ; 
for, gentle reader, I ‘went to bed. My 
bed-room was one of M‘Gowan’s gar~ 
ret rooms. Cleektm and M‘H 7 
who lived at some distance, ht 
pr to retire to rest before visiting 
their own firesides, and M‘Glashan, 
being a sort of nt musician, who 
had no legal domicil im any particular 
place, had always @ bed ee him 
=! Alaa ecn when he visited the 
v : 

Stretched in bed after a day’s tra~ 
velling and a night's carousing! ex 
quisite pleasure! It is @ man’s 
while to travel thirty or forty miles to 
enjoy such a blessed luxury. After a 
few yawnings, pokings out and draw- 
ings up of the legs, the whole body 
la to feel a geni: w of heat, 

he is worse than an infidel who in 
such a pleasurable mood does not feel 
disposed to bless ce hagpens ifr . 
thing being properly arranged, 
curtains caveftil drawn around, the~ 
night-cap down over the ears. 
and folded We gem on the brow, the. 
illow shifted, shuffled, and nicely ad~ 
justed to the head, the clothes pulled 
and lugged about, till there is not a. 
single air-hole left to pinch the body, 
the downy bed itself, by sundry toss~ 
ings and turnings, cotverted into an 
exact mould for the particular part of 
the way that raat ae a then 
does the joyous spirit sing to i in- 
warily, with the mute tielody of gras 
titude, “ I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean.’ 
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There’s nae place like our ain hame, 
Qh, I wush' that [ was there; 

There’s nae hame like our ain hame, 
To be met wi’ ony where! 


Pexuars, since I was born, I do 
no¢ remember siccan a string of casu- 
alties, as happened to me and mine, 
oy Song nn vena 

ight. To say naething con 

ca the play-acting business, which 
was immediately before,—first cam’ 
Mungo Glen’s misfortune with regard 
to the blood-soiling of the new nan- 
keen trowsers, the foremost o’ his 
transactions, and a bad omen,—next, 
the fire, and all its wonderfu's, the 
saving of the auld bed-ridden woman’s 
neler life, and the destruction of 

ir cat,—syne the ru of the 
hen-house by the Eirish neerdoweels, 
whae paid sae sweetly for their pranks, 
lastly, the hoax, the thieving 
of the cheesetoaster without the han- 
Shp ne Se heaian ment of the spae- 

e. 

. These were awfu’ signs of the times, 
and seemed to say that the world was 
fast coming to an end ; the ends of the 
pans ~ fo of ina 
great Popi ot of villainy. Ev 
Semp-thoh. bad a. Jenext, © wiligabed 
have trembled amid these threatening, 
ie ent-like, and pe ays: events. 

my ain pairt, the depravity of 
the nations, which most of these scenes 
showed me, I must say fell heavily 


wer my it; and I couldna help 
thinking of the auld cities of the plain, 


ower the house-taps of which, for their . 


heinous sins and iniquitous abomina- 
tions, the wrath of the Almighty 
showered down fire and brimstone 
from Heaven, till the very earth melt- 
ed and swallowed them up for ever 
and ever. 

These added to the number, to be 
sure ; but not that I had never before 
seen signs and wonders in my time. 
I had seen the friends of the 
and the scarce years—and the blui- 
dy guilloteening ower-bye amang the 
French blackguards—and the business 
of Watt and Downie nearer hame, at 
our ain doors, amaist in Edinburgh 
like—and the calling out o” the volun- 
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teers—and divers sea-fights at Came 
peedown and elsewhere—and land. 

attles countless—and the American 
war, part o't—and awfu’ murders 
and mock-fights in the Duke’s Parks 
—and highway rubberies—and break. 
ings of all the ten commandements, 
from the first to the last,—so that,al- 
lowing me to have had but a common 
spunk o’ reflection, I must, like ithers, 
have cast a wistfu’ ee on the ongoings’ 
of men ; and if; like the prophet Jere-. 
miah, I had nae strength to pour out 
my inward lamentations; I, couldna 
help thinking, with fear and trem. 
bling, at the rebellion of siccan a worm 
against a Power, whose smallest word 
could extinguish its existence, and: 


blot it outin a twinkling frae the roll. 


of living things. 

But, if I was muckle affected, the 
callant Mungo was a great deal mair, 
From the days in which he had lain 
in his cradle, he had been brought up 
in a remote and quiet part of the coun- 
try, far-frae the bustling of towns, 


and from man encountering man in. 


the stramash of daily life ; so that his 
heart seemed to pine within him, like 
a flower for want of the blessed morn- 
ing dew; and, like a bird: that. has 


been catched in a girn amang the win-: 
ter snaws, his appetite failed-him, and. 


he fell away frae his meat and elaes, 
I was vexed exceedingly to see-the 
callant in this dilemmy, =~ he ~—" 
growing very. tall and thin, his.c 
blades being lank and white, and. his 
een of a hollow drumliness, as if he 
got nae refreshment from the slum- 
rs of the night. Beholding all this 
work of destruction going on in si- 
lence, I spoke to his friend Mrs 
Grassie about him, and she was sae 
motherly as to offer to ha’e a glass of 
port wine, stirred wi’ best jesuits barks, 
ready for him every forenoon at twelve 
o'clock, for really naebody could be 
but interested in the laddie, he was 
sae gentle and modest, making never 
a word of complaint, though melting 
~ 
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Maister : Tdigbucgh epee ‘3 for 
ane o the Edin it shops, 
put wha likit aye to ha’e his claes of 
the Dalkeith cut, having been born, 
bred, and yedicated in our toun, like 
his forbears afore him—if there was 
onything the matter wi’ him, that he 
was aye sae dowie and heartless ? 
Never shall I forget tlie look he gied 
me, as he lifted up his een, in which 
I could see visible distress painted, as 
plain as the figures o’ the saunts on 
auld kirk windows ; but he tell’d me 
wi a faint smile that he had naething 
particular to eompleen of, orily that he 
wad hae liked to hae dee’d amang his 
friens, as he couldna live frae hame, 
and away frae the life he had been 
accustomed to all his days. 

Od, I was touched to the quick ; 
and when I heard him speaking of 
death in sic a calm, quiet way, I fand 
something, as if his words were words 
0 prophecy, and as if I had seen a 
sign that tell’d me he wasna to be 
lang for this world. Howsomever, I 
hope I had mair sense than to let this 
be seen, so I said till him, “ Ou, if 
that be a’, Mungo, ye’ll soon come to 
like us a’ weel eneuch. Ye should tak 
a stout heart, man; and when your 
prenticeship’s dune, iye’ll gang hame 
and set up for a great man, makin 
coats for a’ the lords and lairds in br 
Lemmermuir.” 

* Na, na,” answered the callant, 
wi’ a trumbling voice, which mostly 
made my heart swall to my mouth, 
and brought the tear to my e’e, “ I'll 
never see the end o’ my prenticeship, 
or Lammermuir again. , 

** Hout touts, man,” quo’ I, “ ne- 
ver speak in that sort 0’ way ; it’s dis- 
trustfu’ and hurtful. Live in hope, 
though we should die in despair. 
When ye gang hame again, ye'll be as 
happy as ever.” : 

“Eh, na—never, never, even though 
I was to gang hame the morn. I'll ne- 
ver be as I was before. I lived and 
lived on, never thinking that such days 

Vor. XX. 
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were to come to an end—but now I 
find it can, and must be otherwise, 
The thoughts of my heart have been 
broken’ in upon, and naething can 
make haill what has been shivered to 
pieces.” 

This was to the point, as Danny 
Thummel said to his needle, so just 
for speaking’s sake, and to rouse 
up a bit, I said, “ Keh, man, what 
need ye care sae muckle about the 
country ?—It'IIneverbelikeour bonny 
streets, wi’ a’ the braw shop windows, 
and the auld kirk, and the stands wi’ 
the horn spoons and ies, arid a’ 
the carts on the market days, and the 
Duke’s gate, and so on.” 

** Ay, but, maister,” answered Mun- 
go, ** ye was never brought up in the 
country—ye never kent what it was to 
wander about in the simmer glens, wi’ 
naething but the warm sun looking 
down on ye—the blue waters stream- 
ing down the braes, the birds singing. 
and the air like to grow sitk wi the 
breath of blooming birks, and flowers 
o’ all colours, and wild thyme ‘sticking 
fu’ o’ bees, humming in joy and thank- 
fulness—Ye never kent, maister, what 
it was to wake in the still morning, 
when, looking out, ye saw the shaws 
lying for miles round about ye on the 
hills, breast deep, shutting ye out frae 
the world, as it were; the foot of man 
never coming during the storm to-yere 
door, nor the voice of a stranger heard 
frae ae month’s end till the’ither. See 
it is coming on o’ hail the now, and my 
mother with my sister—I have but ane, 
and my four brithers, will be looking 
out into the drift, and missing me 
away for the first time frae their fires 
side. They'll hae a dreary winter o’t, 
breaking their hearts for me—theit 
ballants and their ae will ge ° 
saé funny in my heart 
breaking for them.” 

Wi' this, the tears prap, prappit 
down his cheeks, but his pride bade 
him turn his head round to hide them 
from me. A heart o’ stane wad have 
felt for him. 

I saw it was in vain to persist lang, 
as the laddie was fa’ing out of his 
claes, as fast as leaves frae the No- 
vember tree; so I wrote hame 
limping Jamie the carrier, telling his 
father the state of things, and — 
him, as a matter of humanity, to- 
his son out. to the free air o’ the hills 
again, as the town smoke didna seem 
adhe sraeathenn rei and, as he 

4 





might be making a stickit tailor of ane 
wha was capable o’ being bred a gude 
one cane: 

e t in onything, un- 
less the heart gangs wi’ the handy- 


wark. 

. Some folks will think I acted right, 
and ithers in this matter ; if I 
erred, it was on the side of mercy, and 
my conscience does not upbraid me 
for the transaction. In due course of 
pH I pan an answer bo ae ee 

, and we got ev i 
and packit up, points! hour that 
le was to set out again. 

. Mungo got himsell a’ dressed ; and 

Benjie had ta’en siccan a liking to him, 
that I thought he wad hae grutten 
himsell senseless, when he heard he 

was gaun away back to his ain hame. 

Ane wadna’ hae imagined, that sic a 
sincere friendship could have ta’en 
Toot in siccan a short time, but the 
bit creature Benjie was as warm- 
hearted a callant as ye ever seed. 
ng tell’t him, that if he wouldna 
cry, he wad send him in a present of 
a wee ewe-milk cheese, whanever he 
wan hame ; which promise pacified 
him, and heaskitmeif Benjie wad come 
out for a month, gin simmer, w 
he wad let him see a’ worthy observa~ 
tion alang the country-side. 

When we had shooken hands wi’ 
Mungo, and, after fastening his com- 
forter about his neck, wished him a 

e@ journey, we saw him munted 
on the front of limping Jamie’s cart, 
and driving away, I maun confess my 
heart was grit. I couldna help run- 
ning up the stair, and puing up the 
forewindow to get a lang look after 
him. Away, and away they wore ; in 

a short time, the cart took a turn, 
and disappeared ; and, when I drew 
down the window, and sauntered, wi’ 
my arms crossed, down to the work- 
shop, something seemed amissing, 
oad the snug wee place, wi’ its sha~ 
pings, and runds, and paper-measu- 
rings, and its bit fire, seemed, in my 
een, to leok unco douff and gousty. 

Whether in the jougging of the cart, 
or what else I canna say, but it’s an 
unco story ; for, on the road, it turn- 
ed out, pure Mungo was seized 
wi’ a terrible pain in his side ; and, 
growing waur and waur, was ebliged 
to be left at Lauder, in the care of a. 
decent widow woman, that had a blind 
ee, and a room to let furnished. 

It was nae for twa three days that 
we learnt these awfu’ tidings, which 
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greatly distressed us all} and I gied 

driver “ oe rsa coach three. 
pence to himsell, to bring us word 
every morning, as he Ps the door, 
how the laddie. was gaun on. 

I learned shortly, that his faither 
and mither had arrived, which’ wag 
ae comfort ; but that matters wi’ puir 
Mungo were striding on frae bad to 
waur, being pronounced by a skeely 
doctor to be in a gallopping consump. 
tion—and no able to be removed hame, 
a thing that the laddie freaked and 
peed for night and day. At length, 

earing for certain that he hadna lang 
to live, I thought mysell bound to be 
at the expense of taking a ride out on 
the tap of the coach ; though I was 
aware of the danger of the machines 
whiles couping, gin it were for nae 
mair than to bid him fare-ye-weel— 
and I did sae. 

It was a cauld cloudy day in Fee 
bruar, and ilka thing on the road look« 
it dowie and cheerless ; the very cows 
and sheep, that crowded cowring 
aneath the trees in the parks, seemed 
to be grieving for some disaster, and 
hinging down their heads like mourn- 
ya at a burial. The rain — obli- 
ged me to pit up my umbrella, and 
there was phe Be 4 on the tap beside 
me, save a deaf woman, that aye said 
““ ay” to every question I speered, 
and with whom I fand it out of the 
power of man to carry on ony rational 
conversation ; so I was obleeged just 
to sit glouring frae side to side at the 
bleak, bare fields—and the plashing 
grass—and the gloomy dull woods— 
and the gentlemen’s houses, of which 
I kentna the names—and the fearfu’ 
rough hills, that pat me in mind of the 
wilderness, and of the abomination of 
desolation, mentioned in scripture, I 
blief in Ezekiel. ‘The errand I was 
gaun on, to be sure, helpit to mak me 
mair wae ; and I coudna but think én 
human life, without agreeing with So- 
lomon, that ‘‘ all was vanity and vex- 
ation of speerit.” . 

At lang and last, when we cam’ to 
our journey’s end, and I loupit aff the 
tap o’ the coach, Maister Glen cam’ 
out to the door, and bad me heist me, 
if I wished to see Mungo breathing. 
Sauf us! to think that a puir young 
thing was to be taken away frae life, 
and the cheerfu’ sun, thus suddenly, 
and be laid in the cauld damp mouls, 
amang the moudieworts and the green 
banes, “ where there is nae wark or 


“device.” But what'll ye say there? 
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sls et Hs coaiateh ao when 
what is for his creatures, and to w. 

we should—-aid seetit submit. I was 
just in time to see the last row of his 
glazing een, that then stood still for 
ever, as he lay, wi’ a face as pale as 
clay, on the pillow, his mother had- 
ding his hand, and. sob-sobbing wi’ 
her face leant on the bed, as if her 
hope was depairted, and her heart 
wad break. round about, and 
took haud o’ the ither ane for a mo- 
ment ; but it was clammy, and grow- 
ing cauld with the cauldness o° grim 
death. I could hear my heart beat- 
ing; but Mungo’s heart stood still, 
like a watch that has wound itself 
down. Maister Glen sat in the easy- 
chair, wi’ his hand afore his een, say- 
ing naething, and ae a tear ; 
for he was a strong, little, black-aviced 
man, wi’ a feeling heart, but wi’ nerves 
o’ steel. The rain daddit on the win- 
dow, and the smoke gied a swurl, as 
the wind rummeled i’ the lum. The 
hour spoke to the soul, and the silence 
was worth twenty sermons. 

Them, wha would wush to know 
the real value of what we are a’ ower 
apt to prize in this world, should have 
been there too, and learnt a lesson no 
sune to be forgotten. I pat > & hand 
in my coat pocket for my napkin, to 
gie my een a wipe, but fand it was 
away, and feared muckle I had drap- 
pit it on the road ; though, in this, I 
was happily mista’en, having, before 
I gaed to my bed, fund that on my 
journey I had tied it owre my neck- 
cloth, to keep away sair throats. 

It was a sad héart to us a’, to see the 
lifeless creature in his white night- 
cap and een closed, lying wi’ his yel- 
low hair spread on the pillow ; and we 
gaed out, that the women folk might 
cover up the looking-glass and the 
face of the knock, ere they proceeded 
to dress the body in its last claes— 
claes that wad ne’er need changing ; 
but, when we were half down thestair, 
and I felt glad wi’ the thochts o’ get- 
ting to the fresh air, we were obleeged 
to turn up again for a wee, to let the 


wale 


But why weave a lang story out o” 
the materials of sorrow ? or endeavour 
to paint feelings that have nae out- 
ward sign, lying shut up within the 
sanctuary of the heart? The grief of 
a father and a mother can only be con- 
ceived by them, wha, as faithers and 
mothers, hae suffered the loss-of their 


t was bringing in the 
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bairns,—a treasure more 
nature than silver or | 
the land-sick sailor, or di it to 

blind man, sitting beaking in the heat 
o’ the morning sun. ° 

The coffin having been ordered to 
be gotten ready wi’ all haste, twa men 
brought it in on their shouthers be- 
times on the following morning ; and 
tk oy ang ay? sep be uid rin 
cauld to see t 0” pui 
Mungo, my ain tice, hoisted up 
from the bed, and Jaid in his black- 
handled, narrow housie. All had ta’en 
their last looks, the lid was screwed 
down by means of screw-drivers, and 
I read the plate, which said, ““ M 
Glen, 15.” Alas! early was he 
cut aff frae amang the leeving—a 
flower snappit in its spring blossom— 
and an awfu’ warning to us a’, sinfu’ 
and heedless mortals, of the uncer 
tainty of this state of being. 

In the course o’ the forenoon, Mais- 
ter Glen’s cart was brought to the door, 
drawn by twa black horses wi’ 
tails and hairy feet, a tram ane an 
a leader. Though the job shook my 
nerves, I couldna refuse to gie them a 
hand down the stair wi’ the coffin, 
which had a fieflike smell o’ death and 
saw-dust ; and we got it fairly landit 
in the cart, amang clean strae. I saw 
the clodhapper of a plouman aye dight- 
ing his e’en wi’ the sleeve o’ his big- 


coat. 

The mother, Mistress Glen, a little 
fattish womany, and as fine a hamely 
body as ye ever met wi’, but sorely 
distractit at this time by sorrow, sat at 
the head, wi’ her bannet drawn ower 
her face, and her shawl thrown across 
her shouthers, being a blue and red 
spat on a white grund. It was a dis- 
mal-like-looking thing to see her sit- 
ting there, wi’ the dead body of her 
son at her feet ; and, at the side o’t, 
his kist wi’ his claes, on the of 
which was tied—no being room ‘for’t 
in the inside like, (for he had twelve 
shirts, and three pair o° trowsers, and 
a Sunday and every-day’s coat, wi’ 
stockings and ither things)—his auld 
white beaver hat, turned up behint, 
which he used to wear when he was 
wi’ me. His Sunday’s hat I didna see, 
but maist likely it was in amang his 
claes, to keep it frae the rain, and pre- 
served, nae doubt, for the use of some 
of his little brithers, “syed God, when 
the w up a wee bigger. 

Socing Maister Glen, ‘wha had cut- 
tit his chin in shaving, in a worn-out 
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i state, munted on his sheltie, 
ap ec te eal them baith ; and, 
in wished them 


*‘a guid journey, "—kenning weel what 
a sorrowfu’ hamegoing it would be to 
them, and what their bairns wad think 
when they saw what was lying in the 
cart beside their mother. On this the 
big plowman, that wore a braid blue 
bannet and corduroy kuttikins, with 
a grey big-coat, slit up behint im the 
Sekine whip Laval, aud doors 

$ whip a > an ve 
oF to the eastward. 

It would be eaten mn a.ie waste 
precious time in ting how I re- 
turned to my ain country, especially 
Sona lameaeeh sumtin. 

i ppened, excepting the 
coach-wheels riding ower an auld dog 
that was lying sleeping on the middle 
of the road, and, puir brute, nearl 

ane of its fore-paws chackit 

day was mae and frosty, and a’ 
the ngers took a loup aff at a yill- 
house, wi’ a Hielandman on the signd 
o’t, to get a dram, to gar them bear 

st the cauld; yet kennin 

what had but sae lately happened, an 
having the fears of Maister Wiggie 
afore my een, I had made a solemn 
vow, within mysell, no to taste liquor 
for sax months at least; nor would I 
here break my word, tho’ muckle made 
a fule of by an Englisher, and a fou 
Eirsiher, wha sang all the road; con- 
tenting mysell, in the best way I could, 
wi’ a tumbler o’ strong beer, and twa 
butter bakes. 

It is an auld proverb, and a true ane, 
that there is nae rest to the wicked ; 
so when I got hame, I fand business 
crying out for me loudly, having been 
twice wantit to take the measure for 
suits o’ claes. Of course, kenning that 
my twa customers wad be wearying, 
I immediately cut my stick to their 
houses, and promised without fail to 
have my wark dune against the next 
Sabbath. Whether from my hurry, 
or my grief for puir Mungo, or may- 
be frae baith, I fand, on the Satur- 
day night, when the claes were sent 
hame on the arm o’ Tammy Bodkin, 
whom I was obliged to-hire by way 
of foresman, that some most awful 
mistake had occurred—the coat o’ the 
ane having been made for the back o’ 


Cet, { 

being lang and 

the tither. thick and short; so on 
Maister Peter Pole’s cuffs didna reach 
aboon half way down his arms, and 
the tails ended at the sma’ of the back, 
poonering Nie a perfect fright ; while 
Maister Watty Firkin’s new coat hung 
on him like a dreadnought, the sleeves 
coming ower the nebs o’ his fin 
and the haunch buttons hanging down 
atween his heels, making him resem. 
ble a mouse below a firlot. Wi’ some 
perswadgion, however, there being but 
sma’ difference in the value of the 
cloths, the tane being a wast o’ Eng, 
land bottle-green, and the ither a 
Manchester blue, I caused them to 
niffer, and hushed up the business, 
which, had they been obstreperous, 
would have made half the parish of 
Dalkeith stand on end. 

After puir Mungo had been aneath 
the mools, I daresay a gude month, 
Benjie, as he was ae forenoon divert- 
ing imsell dozing his tap in the room 
where they sleepit, happened to drive 
it in below the bed, where, scram- 
bling in on his hands and feet, he 
fand a half sheet of paper written ower 
in Mungo’s handwriting, the which 
he brought to me; and, on looking 
ower’t, I fand it jingled in meeter like 
the psalms of David. 

Having nae skiel in these matters, 
I sent up the closs for James Batter, 
who, being a member of the fifteen 
pence a-quarter subscription book. 
club, had read a pour of all sorts of 
things, sacred and profane. James, 
as he was. humming it ower with his 
speds on his beak, gied now and than 
a thump on his thigh, saying, ““Prime, 
man, fine, prime, good, capital,” and 
so on, which astonished me muckle, 
kenning wha had written’t—a callant 
that sleepit wi’ our Benjic, and could. 
na have shapit a pair o’ leggins, though 
ye had offered him the crown of the 
three kingdoms. 

Seeing what it was.thocht of by ane 
wha kent what was what, and could 
distinguish the difference between a B 
and a bull’s foot, I judged it neces- 
sary for me to take a copy o’t ; which, 
for the benefit of them that like poems, 
I dinna scruple to tag to the tail o 
this chapter. 


Oh wad that my time were ower but, 
Wi’ this wintry sleet and snaw 
That I might see our house again, 
I’ the bonny birken shaw !— 





From Mansie Wauch's Atttobiography. 
For this isto my ain life, 
And I. and pine away, ; 
Wi’ the ts o’ hame, and the young flow’rs, 
i’ the glad green month o’ May. © 


I used té-wauk in the i 
Wi’ thé"loud sang o’ the iark, 
And the whistling o’ the ploughmen lads, 
As they gaed to their wark ; 
I used to wear in the young lambs 
yp epee: rape tear ise eye 
ed, 


But the. warld is changed, and a’ thing now 
' - To me seems like a dream. " 


There are busy crowds around me 
On ilka lang dull street ; 
Yet, though sae mony surround me, 
I kenna ane I meet. 
And I think on kind, kent faces, 
And o’ blithe and cheery days, 
When I wander’d out, wi our ain folk, 
Outower the simmer braes. 


Wae’s me, for my heart is breaking ! 
I think on my sisters sma’, 
And on my brithers greeting, 
When I came frae hame awa ; 
And oh! how my mither sobbit, 
As she shook me by the hand ; 
When I left the door o’ our auld house, 
To come to this stranger land ! 


There's nae place like our ain hame ; 
Oh, I wish that I was there !— 
There’s nae hame like our ain hame 
To be met wi’ ony where !— 
And, eh! that I were back again 
To our farm and fields so green ; 
And heard the tongues o’ my ain folk, 
And was what I hae been! 


That's Mungo’s poem ; which me, and James Batter, and the rest, 
think e mt, and no far short of Robert Burns himsell, had he been spared. _ 
Some may judge otherwise, out o° bad taste or ill nature ; but I would just 
thank them to write a better at their leisure. 
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One night about ten o'clock, as the 
Barber of Gottingen C was pre- 
paring to go to rest, : having 


the chins of upwards of a 


dozen of students, the door of his 
opened briskly, and a short, bur- 
ly, thickset man made his appearance. 

e seemed to be about fifty years of 
age. In stature he did not rise above 

five feet, but this was amply compen- 
sated by a paunch which would have 
done honour to a burgomaster. His 
face, his legs, and, in truth, his whole 
frame gave equal tokens of embon- 
point ; and spoke in eloquent terms of 
inwectly pesmnegrhad eonatinal 

w n ona - 
brimmed glazed on a brown froek- 
coat, and brown small-clothes, with 
— buckles at the knees. His hair, 
which was curly, and as black as pitch, 
descended behind, and at each side, 
underneath the rim of his hat. His 
whiskers were thick and bushy ; and 
his beard appeared to be of at least 
four days’ growth. 

The salutation which he made on 
entering the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Barber, was more remarkable for free- 
dom than for politeness. He pushed 
the door roughly aside, and strutted 
into the middle of the room, placing 
his hands jockeywise into his coat- 
pockets, and whistling aloud. 

* Can you shave me, I say?” was 
his first to the astoni ton- 
sor. 

*‘ Sir?” said the latter, with a stare 

ise, as he turned round and 
encountered the eye of this new ar- 
Fiver. 

‘* T say, can you shave me ?” thun- 
dered out the latter with increased 
loudness. 

The Barber was a tall, meagre, 
spindle-shanked figure of aman, some- 
what up in years, and not remarkable 
for an extraordi share of courage. 
He had, however, too high an opinion 
of himself—being no less than peruke- 
maker to the professors of Gottin- 
_ stand tamely by, and be 

in his own house. His indig- 
nation got the better of a feeling of 
dread, which, in spite of himself, be- 
gan to over him ; and he heard 
the demand of his visitor with rather 
an unusual share of resolution. 

“ You ask me if I can shave you, 
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was engaged, “I can shave any man 
that ever wore a beard ; and I see no 
reason why you should be more diffi. 
cult to shave than other people, un 
less peradventure your chin is stuck 
over with bristles like a hedgehog, or 
some such animal.” 

** Well, then, why don’t you shaye 
me?” returned the other, throwing 
himself upon a chair, pitching his hat 
carelessly to one side, and stretching 
out his short plump legs as far as 
would go. “* Come along, m 
boy ; now I am reatly for you.” §o 
saying, he unloosed his neckcloth, laid 
it down, and grasped and rubbed his 
neck and chin with both hands with 
an ap ce of peculiar satisfaction. 
But the College Barber was in no 
mood of mind to relish such freedoms. 
He stuck his Dutch spectacles upon 
the tip of his long skinny nose, 
jected forward his peering chin in a 
sarcastic, sneering manner ; and 
the stranger with a look anything but 
favourable. At last he broke silence— 

* T said, sir, that I could shave any 


man, but-——— 
*« But what?” said the other, 
aroused by the gravity of his tone, 
and turning round upon him. 

** But it is not my pleasure to shave 
— And he commenced s' i 

is razor as before; witient “Ghai 
any farther notice of his neighbour. 
The latter seemed astounded at what 
he beer! An in ae Nm the 
evidence of his ears, and gazed u 
dhe Barber with o lock. of casio 
astonishment. His curiosity, however, 
soon gave way to anger; and this was 
indicated by a most portentous hea- 
ving about the chest, and an increased 
flushing of his rubicund face. His 
cheeks were at length blown out and 
distended with genuine rage, till they 
a something of the rotundity 
~ proportions of a good large pump- 

“* Not shave me!” ejaculated he, 
emptying his lungs and cheeks at 
once of the volume of air accumulated 
within them. The rushing out of this 
hurricane of wrath was tremendous. 
The Barber trembled from top to: toe 
when he heard it, but he uttered not 
a word. 
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_ Not shave me!” He was silent as 


ore. 
"A Not shave me!” repeated the lit- 
tle man a third time, louder than 
ever, and starting from his seat with 
a bound perfectly remarkable for his 
. The shaver got alarmed, 
well he might ; for the other 
stood peep im—his arms a-kimbo 
—his eyes ing fire, and all. his 
attitudes — of some hostility. 
The strap was dropped, and the razor 
quietly ited upon thé mantel- 
piece. or 
. * Do you mean to do me an injury 
in my own house?” said the Barber, 
with all the courage he could muster. 

« Donner _ — ! Who talks 

of injuring you ? I wish you to scrape 
my beard, Ts there anything extra~ 
ordinary in that?” 
_ “ T can shave no man after ten 
o'clock,” replied the Barber. “ Be- 
sides, my business is solely confined 
to the professors and students of the 
university. I am strictly forbidden to 
operate on the face or head of any 
other person, by the most learned 
Doctor us Dunderhead and the 
Senatus Academicus.” 

“ Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead !” 
observed the other with a contemptu- 
ous sneer. ‘ And who the devil may 
he be ?” 

* He is the Provost of the Univer- 
sity, and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy thereunto,” answered the Barber, 
not a little scandalized at hearing that 
learned man spoken of in such terms. 
. © Ay—and a — dunderheaded 
fellow he must be to give any such 
orders. . However, I am not going to 
waste my time here all night. All 
that I have got to tell you is this, that 
if you won’t shave me, I shall shave 
you.” And suiting the action to the 
word, he reached up his hand, got hold 
of the Barber by the nose, and placed 
him by sheer force upon the chair 
which he himself had just left. The 
suddenness of this action deprived the 
other for a ee of his — an 
sat gazing with a mixture o an 
eat some at the author of > hy ae 
cious deed ; nor was it till he felt the 
brush, loaded with cold suds, 
thumping upon his cheeks, and heard 
the stranger laughing aloud, that he 
reflected upon his situation. His first 
impulse was to start up, but he was 

instantly pushed down by the brawny 
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arm of the little man. - He then turn- 
ed his head from side to side to avoid 
the assaults, but this did not mend the 
matter: his face was reached: by the 
brush, and: brow, * cheeks, and 
ears bespattered with saponaceous 
effusion. Nor when he attempted to 
oe rg hess hig oat more suc 
cessful: the indefa operator 
filled “a mouth with lather, and laid 
on with greater energy ever. 
With one hand grasping him by the 
throat, and the other armed with the 
poe acne the leughing — 
at his occupation, i ily, 
and enjoying, with the most turbulent 
mirth, scene before: him. At last 
the Barber managed with great diffi- 
culty to get out some words, and cried 
strenugusly for mercy, promising, by 
heaven and earth, toshave his oppres~ 
sor when and where he thought pro- 
per, whatever Doetor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead and the Senatus Academicus 
might say to the contrary. 

. This declaration procured hima re« 
lease. He rose up trembling from the 
grasp of the s er, and having his 
face more thoroughly bedizened with 
his own iar liquid, than any face, 
handsome or ugly, which ever came 
under his hands. His first care was to 
free it of those ignominious marks of 
good-will by means of a towel, while 
the author of this outrage threw him- 
self upon the chair, almost convulsed 
with laughter. 

As the astonished shaver prepared 
his utensils for the operation about to 
be performed, though in a different 
manner, upon his opponent, he had 
some leisure to recover from the shock 
into which he was thrown. Indigna- 
tion was, still a prominent feeling in 
his mind, but this was subordinate to 
other emotions ; and the dread of his 
sufferings being repeated, together 
with the appearance of the stranger, 
who had now resumed his seat and 
was whistling impatiently, made him 
hasten his ions with unusual 
speed. anny ene ing, 

t is to say, having @ Ta 
zor, mixed up a quantity of foaming 
lather, and stuck a towel under the 
chin of his customer, he was about to 
commence, when the latter thundered 
out, “ avaunt /” The Barber gave 
way like a scared poacher, retreated 


some steps, and gazed at the other 
with Pate wt alarm. 
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“ Perhaps you mean to cut my 
throat ?” said the stranger, in a loud 


Aen businese is to shave beards, 
ae Seer tenia 
i shaver, umility. 

“ Very like—very like ; but I don’t 
choose to take at your word: so 
have acare. If you cut my throat, I 
will blow your brains out, that’s all.” 
And placing his hand in one of the 
pockets of his frock-coat, he 
brought out a horseman’s pistol, cock- 
ed it deliberately, and placed it on a 
chair which stood beside him. “‘ Now 


=. continued he, “‘ and remem- 
, if you so much as scratch a pim- 


on my chin, or leave a single hair 
dam | shall cond a bullet shroug 
your numskull.” mer 


The appearance of this terrible 

pon augmented, as may well be sup- 
» the Barber’s alarm. His hand 

like an aspen-leaf, and he kept 

laying on the suds ten times longer 
than he ever did on any former occa- 
sion. He was terrified to lay his ra- 
zor on the chin of so dangerous a sub- 
ject, and resolved to keep — to 
the very last -moment, rather than 
run the risk of having a pistol dischar- 
ged.at his head. The delay, indeed, 
was useful to him, as it gave his hand 
time to recover its wonted steadiness. 
Nor-did the stranger take it ill ; on 
the contrary, his good humour appear- 
ed to return with the agreeable titilla- 
tion of the shaving brush; and he 
whistled aloud, thereby blowing the 
soap from his lips upon the Barber's 
face, with a look of apparent satisfac- 


tion. 

Half an hour had now passed away 
since the latter cominenced laying on 
the soap, and he was still employed at 
this preliminary operation. The fat 
sea relished it mi tily 3 and, far 

complaining of its tediousness, 

kept whistling away, and hummin 

snatches of old songs, to the no 

annoyance of the yr, who found 
the utmost ty in making the 
brush move smoothly over features so 
diversified in motion and expression. 
Notwithstanding all this gaiety, how- 
ever, the shaver did not like his new 

ce. There was somethin 
about him; and, even hough 
there had been nothing remarkable, 
he could not at once forget the egre- 
gious insult offered to his own person 
only a short time before. Instead, 





therefore, of ‘la at his str 
sallies of broad humour, he 
heart burning with a wrath which jy 
thing but a oer fear prevented fra 


bursting h. The and 
singing of the stranger perme. & 
disgust ; his witticisms drew forth tio. 


thing but a grin. Every moment his 
outrageous mirth became more inte 
lerable. His whole aim seemed tobe 
to stultify and ridicule the unfortu. 
nate Barber, who continued to apply 
the brush with a feeling of 
which dyed his pale cheeks toa 

hue, and lengthened his gaunt phy. 
siognomy fully a couple of inches. 

It will be asked, why did he not 
get through with his operation, and 
rid himself of so troublesome a cus 
tomer? This, as we have said, pto- 
ceeded from his dread of applying the 
razor to the chin of so irritable a per. 
_——> But time quiets all things, 
and his dread at last wore off. His 
hand became steadier, and he th 
he might now venture to finish a 
siness, commenced under such extra 
ordinary auspices. His attempt was 
in vain. No sooner had he ceased ap- 
plying the soap, and was in the act of 
moving off for his razor, when the 
loud voice of his customer fell like 
thunder upon his ear.—“ Brash away, 
my old boy—nothing like it.” And 
he continued humming these words 
for a quarter of an hour longer, du« 
ring which time the Barber was come 

lied to soap his chin without the 
east interval of repose. It was now 
eleven, as was indicated by the stri- 
king of the College clock. ; 

Three quarters of an hour had he 
scrubbed away at the chin of this 
strange’ character, and as yet he saw 
no more chance of his labour termi- 
nating than when he began. The same 
toilsome never-ending task was still 
before him, and he was kept working 
at it as by some supernatural agency. 
It was in vain for him to nto @ 
passion ; the fat man’ laughed in his 
face. It was in vain to attempt a ces- 
sation of his labour ;—the eternal 
‘* Brush away,” ftom the mouth of 
his tormentor, kept him at the work. 
Still more vain was it for him to re- 
fuse ; he remembered the punishment 
inflicted upon himself for such an act, 
and had, moreover, an eye to the 
tol hard by, with which, doubtless, 
its owner would have enforced com- 


pliance. 
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Never was human being so 
completely wre He felt as if in 
the charmed ring of some enchanter, 
from whose precincts it was impos- 
sible to He had no power of 
hisown. His will was useless ; every 
movement of his body was in direct 
opposition to its dictates. What could 
he do? If he sto one moment, 
that cursed sound of ‘‘ Brush away,” 
was thundered into his ears. If he 
moved for his razor, he was brought 
back by the same invoking spell. If 
he refused to shave, he ran the risk 
of being shaved himself. Nay, even 
though hé had the razor in his hand, 
what security had he that he might 
not scratch the chin of such a talk- 
ative and unsteady being, and there- 
by get as a reward a pistol bullet 
through his brain ? Such was the de- 
plorable condition of the Barber of 
Gottingen University. 

‘* Brush away,” cried the stentorian 
voice of the stranger, as he plunged 
his fingers among his immense mass 
of black curly hair, and showed, while 
he laughed, a: mouth which might 
well nigh have swallowed the full 
moon. 

* I can brush no longer,” said 
the barber, dropping his hands with 
absolute fatigue. ‘‘ I have brushed 
for more than an hour to no purpose, 
and am exhausted beyond endurance.” 

“‘ Exhausted, xf ou, my old boy? 
I shall cure you of that. Here, swal- 
low a little of this glorious stuff—the 
Elixir Diaboli of Doctor Faustus.” So 
saying, he drew a bottle of red liquid 
from his pocket, uncorked it in an 
instant, and, before the barber was 
aware, forced one half of it down his 
throat. ‘ Now brush away,” conti- 
nued he, ‘* nothing like it.’ 

Confounded by the suddenness of 
this action, the operator had no time 
to reflect. Again did he begin his 
eternal labour—again was the brush 
loaded with a supply of suds, and laid 
on as before. Inspired by what he had 
swallowed, he felt new vigour to diffuse 
itself throughout his ee His arms, 
forgetting their fatigue, worked with 
refreshed energy, while the fat man 
continued to bawl out “‘ Brush away,” 
and laughed and grinned alternately 
"pan olf h his body was strength 

But alth is body was strength- 
ened, let Se met be supposed that the 
least glimmer of satisfaction was com- 
municated to his mind. On the con- 

Vou. XX, 
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trary, he. became every moment more 
overwhelmed with amazement and 
wretchedness, Body and mind seemed 
to have dissolved their natural con- 
nexion. The former was a mere puip- 
pet over which the latter.had mo con- 
trol. The unhappy man felt his mi- 
sery. He knew the utter absurdity of 
his conduct—he knew that he was 
acting the part of an idiot—a madman 
—a laughing-stock. Yet with all this 
knowledge he could not check himself 
in his nonsensical career; but, as if 
by some infernal influence, he conti- 
nued to lather the face of his obstre- 
perous customer, notwithstanding all 
that inclination and common sense 
could say to the contrary. 

We have said that the College clock 
struck eleven. Another half hour 
ed. by, and midnight was perch 5% 
The apartment in which this strange 
scene was carried on began to get o 
scure, from the untrimmed lamp, and 
fading glow of the fire. A dim twi- 
light from these sources lit it up, aid- 
ed by the rays of the young moon 
peering through a small window, 
which opened into the College court. 
Every moment the place was beco- 
ming darker; and at last the barber's 
blocks, capped in their corresponding 
wigs, and ranged at intervals along 
the wall, were so obscure that they 
might have been mistaken for the 
heads of so many human beings stuck 
upon poles: nothing but their dark 
outlines were discernible. On the ex- 
piring embers of the fire stood the 
kettle, still singing audibly, and pour- 
ing forth streams of vapour from its 
spout. 

This scene of gloom was no impe- 
diment to the operations of the bar- 
ber. He still continued his incessant 
toil, and the strange man as uncea- 
singly his vociferations. ‘‘ Brush 
away, my old boy,” ‘came perpetually 
from his lips, _ vr succeeded in-~ 
variably by a -drawn despairing 
sigh teem. the pos dom of the shaver. 
The darkness at le became so 
great, that the latter could with diffi- 
culty perceive his own brush and soap- 
box: ‘The lamp flickered some score 
of times like a dying meteor, and then 
went out ; while nothing remained of 
the fire but a few red embers which 
communicated alocal glow of warmth, 
but scarcely emitted the slightest ray 
of light. The room was illumimated 
solely by the faint “a of the moon, 
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and was so dark that nothing but the 
outlines of the largest objects, such as 
the chairs and tables, were visible. 
The blocks, long ere this time, had 
hid themselves in darkness. 

As the gloom became deeper, the 
barber’s terror increased. His hand 
could scarcely hold the brush, with 
which he worked at random like a 
blind man—sometimes hitting, and 
sometimes missing the physiognomy 
of the stranger. But though the dark- 
ness thickened around, though the 
College clock had struck the twelfth 
hour, the latter showed no signs of 
exhaustion. His eternal cry continued 
the same. ‘ Brush away, brush away, 
brush away,’—that incessant sound 
rung like a knell of misery in the ears 
of the wretched shaver. He even 
thought that he heard the accursed 
notes taken up by every object around: 
his blocks—his kettle, seemed instinct 
with sound. They all re-echoed it ; 
the former with low and sepulchral 
notes from their wooden sconces: the 
latter with a hissing sound like that 
of a nt endowed with speech. 


Another half hour now pase by 
and at length the horrid and unearth- 
ly tones of the fat man became less 
loud. He seemed to drop asleep, and 


his “‘ Brush away” was repeated at 
longer intervals, and in a deep hollow 
voice. It never ceased, however, but 
was uttered with much less rapidity 
than at first. He began to snore ; and 
between each, a long deeply-drawn 
* Br—u a—way was heard to 
foot from his bosom, as from the 
ttom of a tomb: the blocks and the 
kettle also remurmured the tones with 
kindred slowness. In all this there 
was something inexpressibly frightful ; 
and a cloud passing before the moon, 
and thereby leaving the chamber in 
—- darkness, the barber found 
imself overwhelmed with unutter- 
able dread. 

There was not a soul present but 
himself and his fearful companion. 
His house opened into the college 
churchyard, which was a dismal place, 
surrounded by high wails, and regu- 
larly locked. in each evening. Lvery 

itcumstance, therefore, contributed 
to render his situation more appalling. 
There was no one at hand to relieve 
him in his distress: no ohe to hear 
him should he invoke their aid. - There 
was even no way of escape should he 
be.so fortunate as to get out : the’ lofty 
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wall of the cemetery rendered that a 


hopeless undertaking. 


Meanwhile, he continued to ply at 
his endless task. The least pause 
broughton increased exclamations from 
the stranger. While he lathered hiin 
with rapidity, he was comparatively si. 
lent; but on any occasional pause from 
fatigue, the cries became redoubled in 
loudness and rapidity. Times without 
number was he obliged to shift the 
brush from one hand to the other from 
actual exhaustion. It was in vain: 
there seemed to be no termination to 
his efforts. If he relaxed a moment 
he was sure to be recalled by the in- 
cessant “‘ Brush away” of the mystes 
rious man. 

Such intolerable misery could not 
endure. Human nature, in the person 
of the barber, was taxed to its utmost 
efforts, and refused to do more. The 
anguish he sustained gave him cou- 
rage, and, stepping aside all at once, 
he made to the door, intending to ef- 
fect his escape. Alas! scarcely had he 
advanced a yard towards the thresh- 
old, than a “‘ Brush away,” louder 
than any he had yet heard, fell upon 
him like a thunderbolt, and froze the 
very spirit within him. He returned 
to his task, and commenced brushing 
the beard of the fat man as before. 
The cries of thispersonage now become 
more loud than they had been for the 
last half hour. His slumbers seemed 
to be broken, and he resumed with 
unabated vigour his old, system of 
singing and whistling,’ and laughing 
fearfully. 

** Brush away,” continued he with 
his intolerable laugh. “ A’n’t fatigued 
I hope, my old boy? Will you have 
another taste of my elixir, eh ?”” 

** We are more in need of lights 
than of elixirs,” ejaculated the barber, 
with an effort which it cost him all his 
skill to accomplish. 

** Brush away, then, and we shall 
hot want lights. There’s a brace of 
them for you. Did you ever see any- 
thing finer, old boy °” 

The barber started back’ a fathom 
with amazement ; und well he might, 
for in the midst of the darkness he 
beheld two horrid luminous eyes gla- 
ring upon him. They were those of 
the fat man, and seemed lighted u 


_with that hideous spectral glow whic 
‘is to béseen floating in cemeteries and 


other places of corruption. The un- 
natural glare made his whole head vi- 
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sible. His face, so far'as sae sh se 
mitted its tint to be seen, was flus 
colour of deep crimson. His 
dark hair appeared converted into sa- 
ble snakes ; and when he laughed, the 
whele inside of his mouth and throat 
resembled red-hot iron, and looked 
like the entrance to a furnace within 
hisentrails. Nor was the breath which 
emanated from this source endurable : 
it was hot, suffocating, and sulphu- 
reous, as if concocted in the bottom of 
hell. Such a hideous spectacle was 
more than the barber could endure. 
It gave speed to his feet ; and, dash- 
ing down his brush and soap-box, he 
rushed out at the door, exclaiming in 
an agony of desperation, “‘ O lord! O 
lord! I bave shaved the devil !” 
Away he ran through the church- 
yard, into which, as we have said, his 
door opened. Nothing was capable of 
impeding his progress. He leaped over 
hillocks, tombstones, ditches, and eve- 
rything that stood in his way. Never 
was terror so thoroughly implanted in 
the heart of a human being. He had 
not been half a minute out, however, 


~ when his ears were saluted with one 


ot the stranger’s horrible laughs, and 
with his still more horrible “ Brush 
away.” In another moment he heard 
footsteps coming after him, which 
made him accelerate his speed. It was 
to no purpose : the steps behind gain- 
ed_ upon him, and on looking back, he 
beheld, to his horror, the fat man— 
his face covered with soap-suds—the 
towel tucked wnder chin, his hat off, 
and the horseman’s pistol in his hand. 
He laughed, and roared out “ Brush 
away,” as he pursued the wretched 
shaver with a speed miraculous for a 
man of his unwieldy size. The moon, 
which shone brightly at this time, 
rendered every object tolerably dis- 
tinct. 

Pushed.to desperation, the barber 
turned his footsteps to the tower of 
the steeple, the door of which stood 
wide open. He entered, and attempt- 
ed to close it behind him. It was too 
late ; the,other was close at his heels 
and foreed himself in. There was no 
time to be lost. Qur fugitive mounted 
the stair of the tower, and ,ascended 
with the rapidity of lightning. There 
was a door nine stories upwhich open- 
ed on an outside terrace upon the top. 
Could he only gain this all would be 
well, as he d lock the door out- 
wardly and exclude his pursuer from 


coming farther. His cxertions to a- 
chieve this were tremendous, but with- 
out much success, for, about a yard 
behind him, he heard the steps and 
unnatural laugb, and “‘ Brush away,” 
of the stranger. He even saw the light 
of his orescent eyes glaring u 
on the dark stair of the tower, as he 
came behind him. Every effort was 
in vain. The barber mounted the 
topmost step and pushed through the 
door : the fat man did the same. 

They were now on the terrace— 
above them rose the church spire toa 
hundred and thirty feet ; below them 
yawned a gulph of as many more. 
The first salutation of the stranger to 
his companion was a hideous laugh, 
followed by “* Brush away! nothing 
like shaving!” |The rower hy mean- 
while, stood as far removed from him 
as he could—the monument of pale 
despair. His teeth chattered, his knees 
knocked together, and he knelt down 
with the y of terror. 

** Ha, ha!” exclaimed his¢ormen- 
tor ; “* what dost thou think now, old 
boy? Brush away ; come, give mea 
scrubbing till six in the morning— 
only five hours more—nothing like a 
little wholesome exercise.” He conclu- 
ded with one of his intolerable laughs. 

‘* Brush away,” continued he, hold- 
ing his sides and laughing at the mor- 
tal-fear of the barber, ‘* Out with thy 
lather-box and thy brush, man ; where 
are they, old beard-scraper ?” 

“ J have thrown themaway,” mut- 
tered the terrified shaver. 

“ Thrown them away ! Dunder and 
blixum, then I have a good mind to 
throw thee away also! A toss from 
the tower would be a mighty pretty 
thing to look at im such a fine moon- 
light morning.” 

So ymca, took hold of the bar- 
ber by the noseas he knelt for mercy, 
lifted him up with perfect ease, and 
held him at arm’s le over the ter- 
race.. The man’s alarm at being 
poised by the beak over such a tre-~ 
mendous gulph may be better concei- 
ved than described. He kicked, and 
threw out Jhis long arms ‘to and fro, 
like a’spider on therack. He 
aloud for mercy as well as his 
nose would it of — ised to 
shave his honour to the moment 
of his life—mentioned the destitute 
condition in which his wife and family 
would be left by his death, and made 
use of every tender argument to soften 
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the heart. It was in vain—the fat 
‘man was not to be moved, for, in the 
‘midst of one of the most eloquent ap- 
, , he opened his thumb and fore- 

by which the barber was held. 
‘The nose slipped down from between 
them, and its owner—body and soul, 
tumbled headlong through the abyss 
of space, a descent of one hundred and 
thirty feet. Down, down, down he 
went, whirling round about like a 
shuttlecock, sometimes his feet being 
upwards, sometimes his head. During 
these mhultiplied circumgyrations, he 
had occasional glimpses of his adver- 
sary above him. There he beheld him 
leaning over the terrace, with his soapy 
face andthe towel before him, holding 
his sides and laughing with inconcei- 
vable. vigour—while every now and 
then he could hear se oo _ 9 
away,” coming from his lips. But the 
a ta: ll the seenes which 
greeted him, was the glare of his 
ghastly eyes, which shot down spectral 
glances, and seemed like sepulchral 
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lights to illumine him on his descent 
Dreadful were the feelings of the bar. 
ber as he approached the nd. His 
frame shuddered conivulaivelp- ache 
breath came fast—he felt almost suf. 
focated, and drew himself into the 
smallest possible dimensions, like a 
snail within its shell. 

The fatal moment came at last when 
he was to be dashed in pieces; ‘but, 
contrary to the laws of gravitation, the 
nearer he approached the earth the 
more slow his descent became. At 
last it was so gentle, that he seemed 
to be sustained in air. Some good 
angel had caught him in his fall, and 
instead of being shivered to atoms, he 
was borne, as on the wings of light 
and music, to the ground. On turning 
round he felt some gentle one reposing 
beside him. It was his wife. Worthy 
couple ! they were snug in bed 
ther ; and the barber found, to his 
inexpressible satisfaction, that he had 
been dreaming. 

A Mopean PytHacorEan. 





CHAPTERS ON CHURCH-YARDS. 


CuarTer IX. 


I HAVE no very poetical fancies 
about my last earthly resting-place— 
at least no Cockney poetical fancies. 
It would afford me no particular sa- 
tisfaction to know that my ashes shall 
repose in the centre of a sweet little 
abr (as the young ladies say,) 

ike a green velvet pincushion in the 
middle of a beautiful pond, inhabited 
by Muscovy ducks, and frilled round 
with lilacs and laburnums—That an 
urn of the purest alabaster and most 
classical form, appropriately inscribed 
with a few words, condensing volumes 
of simple pathos, shall mark the con- 
secrated spot, overhung by the vege- 
table weepers of the pale pensile wil- 
low.—*“ All this to know,” would af- 
ford me very little satisfaction. Yet 
I am by no means without wy Eeepee- 
sessions on this mat y ab- 
surd ones, perhaps, if subjected to the 
) seventh dee ara ela 
di sentimen egance, to 
Saest the feelings of refined taste.. 

’ I would fain lie down to rest under 
the same sod which has received the 
deposit of my kindred earth. Itis in 
vain that I argue with myself. What 
matters where the poor frame shall 
return to corruption, from which its 


immortal inhabitant is departed ?— 
What matters it how far we sleep 
asunder from those beloved in life— 
when it is but for the night of slumber 
—when, at the dawn of the eternal 
day, the same clarion shall awaken all 
at the same moment, and assemble us 
together from the remotest ends of the 
earth, and from the unfathomed depths 
of the great sea? It isall in vain that 
I thus argue with myself, and. in my 
wiser moments strive to think thus. 
Nature’s resistless pleading—her ten- 
der infirmity, triumphs over the cold 


suggestions of reason ; and my heart | 


cherishes the fond anticipation that I 
may be gathered in death to the se- 
pulchre of my people. 

Moreover, I would fain make my 
bed ‘with the lowly in death—I would 
fain be laid decently at rest—not with- 
in the walls of my parish church— 
polluting the holy temple with cor- 
ruption—but in its outer court, the 
common burial-ground, in the midst 
of those of all stations, whose faces 
have been familiar to me, whether as 
those of friends, neighbours, or ac- 
quaintances, or as hearers of the same 
word, gtiests at the same altar with 
me, partakers of the same cup, pre- 
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fessors of the same faith, sharers in 
the same hopes, believers in the same 
resurrection. Amongst these would I 
lie down undistinguished, with no 
other monument than a plain head- 
stone—no other ese ip than the 
nm turf.. Let no cold heavy tomb 

be laid upon its soft light texture.— 
Methinks I-would not have even my 
grave excluded from the bright sun- 
beams and the blessed air, whose sweet 
influences are to me the elixir of life. 
Such are the most romantic fancies I 
have ever indulged with regard to my 
allotted place of sepulchre. But I will 
confess one other weak prejudice rela- 
ting to it.—I have a horror, an inex- 
pressible horror, of being committed 
to the earth of a London cemetery.— 
-Those dungeons of death—those black, 
dismal, wall-imprisoned fields of cor- 
ruption, more abhorrent to my feel- 
ings than the Neapolitan pits of pro- 
miscuous sepulchre, or those.appalling 
receptacles of mortality, where the 
dead of the Parsees are left exposed to 
blacken in the sun, or to gorge the car- 
rion birds, who gather unmolested to 
their accustomed banquet. A London 
burying-ground is more horrible than 
these. There the stillness of death is 
indeed appalling, contrasted with the 
surrounding ceaseless roar of the living 
multitude—the stir of the vast city, 
pouring through all its avenues the 
tide of restless population. Those 
gloomy wall-surrounded fields of death 
are not, however, the most gloomy bu- 
rial-grounds contained in the metro- 
lis. I have passed some old black- 
ooking parish churches—in the city, I 
think—half buried in their adjoining 
small crowded cemeteries—so crowd- 
ed, it is frightful to think of it—ele- 
vated high above the dark narrow 
street-—generation on generation—tier 
on tier—coffin on coffin piled, heaped 
up one above the other with unseemly 
haste—a mound of decomposed mor- 
tality, at thought of which, of the more 
recent deposits in particular, imagina- 
tion recoils, and the heart sickens— 
And then those dingy tombstones, with 
the black, filmy, sooty pall clinging 
about them. ‘l'hose dismal vaporous 
hangings! That rank black grass! 
Those long yellow sickly nettles ! and 
those pale livid fungi, looking like 
pestilent excrescences, the horrid fruit- 
fulness of that tainted mould! I have 
hurried. past those dismal receptacles 
with averted eyes, and- restrained re- 
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spiration as from the vicinity ofa pest 
house—and yet 2 ts i a 


lingered. long and vlan wih 


the precinets of St-——. But I w 
not name the church. My visit was 
to one of its surrounding graves, to 
which I had been attracted b some 
affecting circumstances which had 
been related to me of its poor tenant. 
England had afforded her that last 
gloomy resting-place, but she was not 
a native of its soil; and the inscrip< 
tion on the modest head-stone 

over her remains, told that “‘ Blanche 
D’Albi, born in 1801, in the canton of 
Zurich, Switzerland, departed this life 
in Lombard-street, London, in the 
year 1820.” Oh, simple recgrd ! more 
eloquent, more touching, thar all that 
poetry and sentiment could haye wo= 
ven into the most diffuse epitaph. 

So far from her country, her kin- 
dred, and her home—taken away so 
early, in the very bud of life; there 
amongst the dust of strangers, under 
those black walls, beneath tank 
soil, those baleful weeds, lay - 
ter of that lovely mountain land, to 
which, doubtless, in the happy, san- 
guine confidence of youth, she had so 
often anticipated the rapturous hour 
of her return. All this, and morethan 
this, was suggested to the heart by 
that brief inscription. But it did not 
tell all. It did not tell that the young 
creature who slept below had been 
singelecly beautiful, of the happiest 
and gentlest peo y to a 
very unusual degree, the ling of 
fond parents ; the happiest maiden of 
her happy land, the Mhithest bird of 
her native mountains, til———But why 
not relate at once the few simple no< 
tices which have fallen in-my way, 
connected with the brief existence of 
the young stranger? They will form 
at best but an imperfect and very un 
eventful story, but such a one as found 
its way to my heart, and may interest 
those whose tastes and feelings are 
unperverted by the feverish excite- 
ment and exaggerated tone of modern 
fiction. 

Blanche D’Albi, at the time of her 
decease, had been for more than a 
twelvemonth resident in the family of 
Mr L——, one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in the city of London. She had 
been engaged as French governess to 
his four little daughters, who were also 
provided with an English teacher, and 
attended by half the masters in the 





ost unexcep~ 
tionable recommendation, as to cha- 
racter, connexions, and elegant ac- 
quirements, but nothing more of her 
private history was communieated, 
than that she was the only daughter 
of a respectable Protestant minister. 
That the sudden death of both her 
patents occurring within a few months 
of each other, had left her at the age 
of eighteen a destitute orphan, depri- 
ved of the protection of an only bro-~ 
ther, who, previous to the death of 
their parents, had taken service in the 
Swiss corps of De Meuron, and had 
accompanied that regiment to India. 
So situated, Blanche D’Albi had re- 
course for her future maintenance to 


the nt so often resorted to, even 
under ier circumstances, by num- 


bers of her young countrywomen. 

In company with several young per- 
sons from her own canton, embarked 
on the same enterprize, and provided 
with sueh recommendations as could 
be obtained to mercantile houses in 
London, or to such of their own coun- 
trymen as were already established 
there, Blanche bade adieu to her “‘ own 
romantic land,” and very shortly after 
her arrival in England, it was her 
fortune to be engaged in the family of 
Mr L——, where her situation might 
with truth have been called almost envi- 
able, compared with the general lot of 
young persons in the same circumstan- 
ces. She shared the school-room, and 
the task of educating four engaging 
spoilt children, with an elderly English 
governess, to whose domineering, but 
not harsh temper, she willingly yield- 
ed supremacy, and was therefore treat- 
ed. by Miss Crawfurd with somewhat 
of indulgent consideration she 
would have bestowed on an elder pu- 
pil. The little girls soon attached 
themselves fondly to their young in- 
dulgent governess, and their affection 
soon obtained for her all the goodwill 
and unbending kindness it was in the 
nature of Mrs L—— to confer on any 
human being in a dependent situation. 
Mr L——, a man of cold and formal 
manners, fully impressed with the 
setise of his own wealth and conse- 
quence, but one whose better feelings 
were not all sacrificed at the shrine 
of Mammon, treated her with invari- 
able and almost attentive politeness, 
during the stated intervals when, in at- 
tendance on her young charges, she 
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was admitted to his society. It is trug, 
he exchanged but few words with her, 
and those appeared constrained, ag if 
by the latent fear of compromising his 
dignified importance ; but there was a 
gentleness in the tone of his voice 
when he addressed himself to thetimid 
orphan, and a benevolence in his eyes, 
which carried with them to the youn 
bereaved heart of Blanche D’ Albi, a 
far kindlier signification than was im- 
plied by the mere words of his unva- 
ried formal salutation, “I hope you 
are well to-day, Ma’amselle?” |! 
Blanche had not only every comfort, 
but many luxuries at her command, 
especially that which she prized be 
yond all others, the disposal of her own 
time for some hours in the evening of 
eachday. Taking all circumstances in- 
to consideration, therefore, the young 
emigrant might be pronounced. sin- 
gularly fortunate, in having so soon 
found shelter in so secure a haven. And 
she felt that Providence had been very 
gracious to her, and her heart was 
grateful and contented—But was she 
happy? Who ever asked that ques- 
tion? Who ever doubted that sne was 
so in a situation so favoured with pe- 
culiar advantages ? The home she lost, 
the friends she had left, the brother so 
widely separated from her, the recol- 
lection of her own dear village, and of 
her young happy years—No one ever 
inquired into—or interested them- 
selves about all these things. No voice 
inviting confidence ever interrupted 
those deep and silent spells of inward 
vision, when all the past was busy in 
her heart, and one frank kind ques- 
tion, one affectionate word, would have 
unlocked—as from the souree of a 
fountain—all the ingenuous feelings, 
all the tender recollections, all the an- 
xious thoughts and innocent hopes, 
that were crowded together in that 
pure sanctuary, cherished and brood- 
ed over in secret and in silence, till 
the playful vivacity of her nature (its 
characteristic charm in happier days) 
was subdued into a tone of almost re- 
served seriousness. At times, during 
the play hours of the children, when 
they had coaxed her to mingle in their 
innocent sports; at such times the 
— beauty of her nature would 
eak out into a gleam of its former 


brightness ; and then her laugh was 


so joyous, her countenance so spark- 
ling, ker voice so mirthfully in unison 
with their childish glee, that a.stran- 
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would havé taken her for the eld- 
est sister, and the happiest of those 
four happy children. 

‘Those ae were among her happiest 
mioments when, encircled by her young 
attentive auditory, she spoke to them 
—for to them she could speak of it—of 
her own native land, of its high moun- 
tains, whose tops were white with 
snow in the hottest summer days ; of 
the seas of ice, with their hard frozen 
ridges ; of its beautiful clear lakes, on 
one of which she and her little bfother 
had been used to row their fairy bark— 
Of the Chalots, when in their moun- 
tain rambles, they a been foreman 
on rural dainties by the itable pea- 
sants—Of the Coating eapole and 
of their daring hunters, amongst whom 
her brother Theodore, and a young 
friend of his, whom she called Horace, 
had been foremost in bold enterprise ; 
and then she told, how once return- 
ing from a long and venturous chase, 
the friends had brought her home a 
little wounded chamois—and the chil- 
dren never tired of hearing how she 
had nursed and reared, and at last, with 
success almost unexampled, brought 
to perfect tameness, the wild creature 
of the mountain ; and how Horace 
Vaudreuil (they had learnt to speak 
his name and that of {Theodore fa- 
miliarly) had encircled its slender 
elegant neck with a small silver collar, 
on which was engraven, “ J’appartiens 
i Blanche.” 

Once the little inquisitive creatures 
had innocently questioned her about 
her parents,—asking if she had loved 
them as dearly as they did their papa 
and mamma; but then, the only. answer 
they obtained was, that the mirthful 
voice of their cheerful playfellow died 
away into a tremulous inarticulate 
sound, and that suddenly hiding her 
face on the fair bosom of the youngest 
child, who was seated on her lap, she 
gave way (for the first time before 
them) to an agony of tears and sobs, 
that wrung their. young hearts with 
distressful sympathy, and soon melted 
them all to tears as they clung roun:l 
her, with their sweet, loving, broken 
consolations. There is something more 
soothing in the caressing tenderness of 
childish sympathy, than in all the 
consolatory efforts of mature reason. 
In the first agony of a bereaved heart, 
or rather when the first benumbing 

shockis passing away, who would not 
shrinkfrom:rational comforters—from 
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persuasive kindness—from the _y 
voice of Friendship itself, to weep wn 
restrainedly in the clasping arms. of 
an infant—on its pure innocent bo- 
pan as ha Sere: 

e peace from Heaven, pou 
balm of heavenly comfort = sinned 
too recent to bear a touch less gentle, 
less divine. 

From that hour the little girls spoke 
only of Theodore and Horace, when, 
collected round Blanche, they. pleaded 
for one of her “ pretty stories about 
Switzerland,” From the secret indul- 
one of tender recollections, and 

eamy hopes, Blanche insensibly fell 
into those habits of abstraction too 
common to persons of imaginative 
minds, and deep and repr sensi- 
bility, and not unfrequently she drew 
upon herself the sharp observation of 
Miss Crawfurd, or the cold surprise of 
Mrs L——, by starting in bashful 
confusion, at the repetition of some 
question or remark, which had failed 
in rousing her attention when first.ad- 
dressed to her. It was an evil habit, 
and Blanche was conscious of its be- 
ing so,—and she listened with’ peni- 
tent humility to Miss Crawfurd’s 
school lectures on the “ affectation, 
and ill-breeding of young persons who 
gave way to absence of mind,” and to 
Mrs L——’s wonder at. “ what Ma- 
demoiselle could be thinking of ?”-—~ 
What could she be thinking of ?>—Oh 
Heavens!—In that dull square—pa- 
cing those formal walks, under, those 
dusty trees—in that more dull, more 
formal drawing-room, when the prat- 
tling tongues of her little charges were 
no longer at liberty—when she. felt 
herself indeed a stranger and an alien 
—what could she think of, but of the 
days that were past, and of those that 
might be in store for her, if ever . . . 
And then there swam before her eyes 
visions of a white low dwelling all em- 
bowered in honeysuckle—of a little 
green wicket in a sweet-briar hedge— 
and of one who leant over it, idling 
away the precious moments, long after 
he had presented the garland or the 
nosegay, ed for her hair or her 
bosom,—and then the scene ines 
to a grass plat and a group of li 
trees, and her own Soe parents sat 
under their shade, with other elders of 
the village, whose children were min- 
gling with her in the merry dance on 
that fine green sward, to the sweet 
tones of T’ re’s flute,—and then 
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theré were parting tears, and inarticu- 
late words—and the agony of young 
hearts at a first separation—and a lit- 
tle boat lessening across the lake—and 
waving hands—and the last glimpse, 
on the opposite shore, of glittering 
uniforms and waving plumes,—and 
then there was darkness, and fear, and 
trouble—and the shadow of death 
fell on the dear white cottage, and a 
sullen bell. tolled,—and, yet again— 
and one funeral, and then another 
wound away from its low entrance, 
across the grass plat beneath the lin- 
den trees, towards the church, where 
the new minister But the 
fond dreamer shut her eyes to exclude 
that torturing sight—and then—and 
then the harsh voice of some cold ob- 
server—(all voices sound harshly to 
senses so absorbed) recalled her to re- 
ality, and to — confused con- 
sciousness, of the surprise and displea- 
sure her inattention had excited. Poor 
Blanche ! thou hadst been the beloved 
of many hearts! the darling of some! 
the t of almost exclusive affec- 
tion !—How difficult to be contented 
with less !—How cold, by comparison, 
the -after interest we may awaken in 
other hearts! even in gentle and ten- 
der hearts, whose first affections are 
et given to dearer claimants. How 
to endure the measured kind- 
ness of mere well-wishers,—the con- 
strained courtesy of well-bred indif- 
ference—the acprsareny war slight of 
the regardless many!—the cutting 
contumely of the malicious few ! How 
withering, contrasted with former looks 
of love, and its endearing tones, the 
glance of a censorious eye! the 
harsh inflexion of a reproving voice ! 
‘How bitter to remember all one has 
been to some dear departed being—and 
to feel that one is nothing—compara- 
tively nothing, to any living creature 
in this wide, wide world !—Some of 
these sad experiences had fallen not 
unfrequently to the lot of the fair 
orphan—had fallen like ice-bolts on 
the youthful enthusiasm of her con- 
fiding nature ; but though checked by 
that untimely frost, the sensitive blos- 
som had but shrunk inward, nourish- 
ed in secret by the warm well-spring 
of Hope, which lay hidden in the deep 
recesses of her heart. 
Twice since her residence in the fa- 


mily:of Mr L——, the monotonous © 
existence of Blanche had been diversi- ° 


fied by occurrences of unspeakable im- 


portance to her. Twice had she xe 
ceived lettersfrom India—V: ino 
letters, penned by more than one 
though contained in the same enye. 
lope directed by her brother. . She 
wept abundantly over the first of these 
apa Rg ay her brother’s letter 

is.reply to that in which she had 
communicated to him their mutual 
loss, and her own plans to seek an ho. 
nourable subsistence as governess in 
some English family. It is easy to 
conceive the deeply affecting. purport 
of that fraternal answer. Even from 
that fearful distance, the hearts of the 
orphans met and mingled. The tears 
of Theodore had blotted the lines, on 
which those of Blanche fell as she 
read, like summer rain-drops—as free, 
as fast, and as kindly, lightening her 
heart of the long-pent-up load of un. 

articipated grief. But Theodore’s 

tter contained one written in a dif. 
ferent hand-writing, and though the 
tears of Blanche still fell as she per- 
used those characters, they were the 
last drops of the shower, through 
which a sunbeam was already breaking. 
Upon the contents of that packet she 
might have been said to live for many 
weeks—for day after day her eyes fed 
upon them, till one of her little inno- 
cent observers asked, in a tone of art- 
less sympathy, if she were not tired of 
trying to learn all that close long wri- 
ting by heart, which had vexed her so 
much too, at the first reading ? 

The second letters were as eagerly 
and anxiously opened as the former 
had been. But these were read with 
glistening eyes only, while the re- 

indled light of gladness beamed on 
the ingenuous countenanceof Blanche; 
and sometimes, in the midst of some 
twentieth re-perusal, as if her heart 
sought sympathy in. the exuberance 
of its happiness, she would catch w 
in her arms, and half smother wit 
= kisses, one of the wondering 
children—as ready, however, at least 
to share the joy of their. young in- 
structress, as to participate in her sor- 
rows, With those last letters came 
an ivory work-box, an elegant orien- 
tal toy, lined with sandal wood, and 
fitted up with many compartments, 
each containing some ingenious nick- 
nack—some small tool of fairy work- 
manship fashioned for a lady's hand, 
or some exquisite essence in its flacon 
of gilded glass. The delight it was to 
the inquisitive children to: pry over 
9 
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and over again, Into every drawer and 
‘onpernent in this beautiful box ! 
And Blanche was too sweet-tempered 

the indul 

only : | Cas, 
lest their little busy fingers should 
unwittingly injure any ‘part of the 
delicate workmanship; and if Miss 
Crawfurd was present, she resisted 
with evident annoyance their impor- 
tunities to be allowed to take out of a 
cunning secret drawer (which had not 
long remained secret for them), two 
beautiful little pictures—* so beauti- 
ful!” they said, and “ one so like 
Ma’amselle !”—That one was her bro- 
ther’s miniature ; and when they asked 
her if she did not love him dearly for 
sending her such a fine present, she 
smiled and blushed, and simply an- 
swered, that she did indeed dearly love 
him. The little girls were not long 
in discovering, morever, that the re- 
turn of this dear brother had been 
announced in his last letter. The re- 

iment was recalled to Europe, and 
wrote on the eve of embarkation. 
No wonder that, on the evening of 
that day which had brought her such 
blissful tidings, the fair face of Blanche 
was radiant with such a glow of hap- 
piness, as to attract even the passing 
notice of Mrs L——, and the more 
benevolent observation of her husband, 
as their young inmate with her pupils 
modestly approached the awful verge 
of her drawing-room circle. The ex- 
uberant gladness of her heart was long- 
ing to communicate and diffuse itself ; 
and the look and tone of almost affec- 
tionate filial comfidence with which 
she replied to Mr L——’s accustom- 
ed salutation, was so irresistibly win- 
ning, that it drew from him another, 
and another sentence, till at last he 
found himself chatting with her, al- 
most with the affectionate familiarity 
of a father, and had actually gone the 
length of calling her “‘ My dear !” 
without being conscious how insidi- 
ously the natural kindliness of his na- 
turé@ had encroached on that dignified 
condescension to which he conceived 
it proper to confine all manifestations 
of good will towards his daughters’ go- 
verness.- : 
Mademoiselle d’Albi’s continuance 
in the evening circle, or rather in its 
oul-works, was usually ‘restricted to 
the space of half an hour, while the 
tea and coffee were carried round, and 
till the bed-time of her pupils, when, 
with a silent curtsey, she left the 
Vor. XX. * 
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ee with them, and having 
accompanied them to their apartments 
j retired tothe unmolested quite 
of her aa a it sometimes 
pened, that, Mrs L——'s par 
enlivened by the secetihedl St evetl 
young persons, music and 

me the order of the evening.’ At 
such times the talents of Blanche wete 
put in requisition, and she was de 
tained to play for the benefit of the 
dancers, whose enjoyment was enhan- 
eed in no trifling d by the spirit 
and correctness of the musician, and 
by the variety of beautiful ‘airs ‘in 
which she was a proficient. Poor 
Blanche! how often, in the days that 
were gone, had she tripped it to those 
very measures—the admired of all 
eyes, and the beloved of all hearts; 
amongst the lovely and beloved; the 
happy band of her young companions? 
1t was wonderful (with all those recol- 
lections in her heart), howshe could sit 
before that instrument, looking so pa- 
tient and contented, playing on hour 
after hour with ae em 
and unflagging spirit ! Y ere she 
sat, regidlinn tall disregarded of every 
creature in the gay assemblage, unless 
it were that every now and then some 
gentleman of the party stole a farther 
glance of admiration at the lovely fo« 
reigner, inwardly desirous, may-be, 


that he could ex his sprawling, 
bounding partner, with all her newly- 
imported Parisian graces and frippery 


clumsily tacked upon English awk- 
wailinels, for that’ youre sylph-like 
creature so elegant in her unadorned 
simplicity ; for Blanche, still in mourn- 
ing for her parents, wore a plain black 
robe ; anda profusion of soft, fair, silky 
ringlets, and one thick glossy braid 
encircling and confining them like a 
diadem, were the only decorations of 
a head remarkable for its classical 
beauty, and the peculiar gracefulness 
of carriage which was its characteristic 
expression. 

Sometimes also, a pair of Misses 
would saunter towards her during the 
intervals of the dance, and drawl out 
a few words of inquiry about some 
fashionable air, while their eyes were 
busily engaged in taking notes of the 
becoming manner in which her hair 
was arranged, and of the foreign tour- 
nure of her sable dress. 

It so happened, that on the very 
evening when the heart of Blanche 
was overflowing with its secret hoard 
of gladness,—Oh ! how long had that 

I 
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heart been a stranger to such bliss- 
ap !—Mirs nits see circle was 

a y one, a: to 
pea quadrilice being suddenly made, 
aid as promptly acceded to, Made- 
moiselle was detained to take her pa- 
tient sitting at the piano-forte. She 
had alwaysacceded with willing sweet- 
ness to similar requisitions, but this 
evening she sat down to the instru- 
ment with even joyous readiness, and 
Chanimonnenst bay iness found 
expression in such sprightly measures, 
that her flying fingers soon outstript 
the common time of the and 
many breathless calls for moderation 
were sent towards her from the scam- 
poring and despairing performers.— 
would she laugh and blush, and 

' her head in playful self-re- 
proach at her own lawless perform- 
ance; and for a while—a very little 
while—the restless fingers were re- 
strained to slower movements—once 
or twice she looked towards the dan- 
cers, as if bea a vennent Snes to 
spring up and mingle in their gay evo- 
lutions ; but those glances were mo- 
= ge Af anit nelly dite. Pyare 
upon theivory keys ; but such a smi- 
ing and half-exulting playfulness 
about her mouth, as if she were 

ting some hour of future glad- 


anticipa 
ness, when she should join hands once 


more in the merry dance with the 
companions of her youth, on the earth 
—the lovely green-sward, of her own 
dear country. Whatever were the 
fond reveries of poor Blanche, it is 
certain on natn: task was so 
wnequa fe that evening, as 
to cause Saab discomfiture amend the 
dancers, at length despairingly mani- 
fested in their relaxing exertions, and 
in the tedious, lounging pauses be- 
tween the sets. ’ 
During one of these, a small knot of 
stood conversing with Mrs 
close to the piano-forte, on 
which, mingled with music-books and 
manuscripts, lay several pamphlets anil 


new One of the gentlemen 
ceplitels honing his eye over the 
miscellaneous heap, caught averse 
with suddenly excited interest, m- 
ing, “‘ Ah! here is already a public 
‘account of the melancholy occur- 
yence, of which my letters from Ma- 
dras make mention.” Then rapidly he 
read aloud the paragraph which stated 
that, “ The Regiment de Meuron 
being under orders for Europe, had 
been’ safely embarked on board the 
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transports provided for ite r 
all but the last boat, conelatinae eh > 
Lieut.-Colonel, his lady, and their 
family, and two young officers of the 
regiment, when by some mismg, 
nagement the boat was suddenly uy 
set in that tremendous surf, and not. 
withstanding the exertions of the na. 
tives yi their wees ea : 
every ished, except the wife 
and yuananas devas of the Colonel, 
and one of the young officers, Lieut, 
D’Albi.” ‘Phen tollowed the names of 
those who had found a watery grave; 
and the gentleman ran them quickly 
over, till just as he had pronounced 
that of “‘ Horace Vaudreuil,” a sudden 
crash of the piano keys caused a ge- 
neral start, and all eyes turning simul. 
taneously towards the young musi- 
cian, who had been awaiting the plea- 
sure of the dancers in silence, patient 
and unnoticed, it was perceived that 
she had fallen forward on the instru. 
ment, her face and arms resting on the 
keys, and almost hidden by the re. 
dundance of fair soft ringlets, which 
had burst in rich disorder from the 
confining braid. 
She was raised up, and conveyed to 
a sofa in a state of death-like insensi- 
bility, from which, after long applica 
tion of various stimulants, she revived 
only torelapse into successive faintings. 
The family apothecary being summon- 
ed, by his direction she was conveyed 
to her chamber and’ to her bed, and 
his prognostics were unhappily verified 
towards morning, when she awoke 
from a sort of trance in which she had 
lain some hours, in a high paroxysm 
of delirious fever. Great was the 
consternation occasioned in the family 
of Mr L——., by this sudden seizure 
of the young creature, whose personal 
importance in the establishment, ex- 
cept in relation to the labours of the 
ool-room and the piano, had hither- 
to- been very subordinate to that of 
Mrs L——s Maccaws and Persian 
Cat. - 
A peculiar horror of all contagious 
and infectious disorders, was amongst 
the many peculiar horrors to which 
the sensitive lady of poor Mr L—— 
was peculiarly liable. It was in vain 
that the worthy man himself, having 
ascertained the decided opinion of the 
ry, again and again assured 


“her, that “ Madamoiselle’s disorder was 


a brain fever, which, however likely 
to terminate fatally, was not of a na- 
ture to’ be communicated even to the 
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attendants of the sick chamber.” These 
assurances, backed by all the apothe- 
cary’s assertions, were insufficient to al- 
lay the lady’s horrors. .“ If not now 
infectious, the disorder might become 
so;” and then she was convinced “ a// 
fevers were catching ;” and “ If Mr 
L—— was so indifferent to her safety, 
she could not think of her children 
and emulate his heroic composure. 
Not for worlds should they continue 
in that house two hours longer—and 
she felt it her duty as a mother, to be 
careful, for their sukes, of her own life, 
and to accompany them from that 
dangerous spot. It was madnéss in 
Mr L—— to stay there. If he would 
be persuaded—” But Mr L—— was 
not to be ed ; so after consci- 
entiously fulfilling her duty as a wife, 
by pathetically warning him of the 
probable consequences of his obsti- 
nacy, she bade him farewell with ad- 
mirable firmness, and after a last part- 
ing injunction from the carriage win- 
dow, to fumigate all letters he might 
aldress to her from that house, she was 
driven from the door, and safely and 
luxuriously lodged before evening at 
her husband’s Richmond Villa, with 
her — and Miss a 
Great indeed—unspeakably great, “she 
assured all her friends, mee her anxiety 
on Mr L——’s account, and they 
might conceive how agonizing it was 
to her feelings to leave him in so peril- 
ous a situation. Had she followed the 
dictates of her heart—But those sweet 
darlings! Could she risk the lives on 
both their nts!” And then tears 
of sensibility trickled from her eyes, 
at the.idea of their orphan state, had 
she fondly yielded to the temptation 
of sharing her husband's danger, and 
fallen a victim to the indulgence of 
her tender weakness. 

Mr L—— was truly and humanely 
concerned for the distressing situation 
of poor Blanche, So young! so fair! 
so friendless! so utterly dependant 
now,sin her unconscious state, on the 
mercy and charity of stra’ nm the 
world’s cold charity—But there are 
warm hearts amidst the frozen mass— 
and all the kindly feelings of Mr 
L—— were now called into action 
by the affecting circumstances of that 
helpless being so cast on his benevo- 
lence. He was a fond and anxious 
father, and as the natural thought 
su itself, that in the vicissitudes 
of human life, a fate'as forlorn as that 
of the young foreigner might one day 
be the portion of his own darlings, Mr 
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‘hou het mnt od 
because unuttered to mortal ear, 
registered in the 1s of his own 
heart. - By his order:a careful nurse 
was ided, and a skilful physician 
called in, when, at the close of: the 


moiselle d by the 
apothecary to be in imminent danger. 
Dr M.’s opinion coincided but too per- 
fectly with that of his medical subal-~ 
tern, and in spite of their united en- 
deavours to save the interesting young 
creature intrusted to their care, 
soon became evident that the hand of 
death was on her, and that human art 
was powerless to unloose that fatal 
grasp. Previous to her dissolution, 
she lay for many days in a state of 
perfect stupor, far less painful to con 
template than the previous delirium, 
during which she had talked incessant~ 
ly with the embodied creatures of her 
fancy, rambling volubly in her native 
tongue, and now and i 
out into snatches of wild song or wild- 
er laughter. But at last that fearful 
mirth died away in fainter and fainter 
bursts, and broken syHables, and inar- 
ticulate sounds succeeded the voluble 
speech, like dying murmurs of a dis- 
tant echo, andj“ then,” as the nurseex- 

ressed it, “ she lay as quiet ae a 
famb,” for many, many days, with. 
eyes half closed, but not in slumber, 
or at least only in that slumbrous tor- 
por, the gentle harbinger of a more 
perfect rest. 

More than once or twice, or man’ 
times, had Mr L—— visited the 
chamber of poor Blanche, while she lay 
likea waxen image in that death-like 
trance. More than once, as he stood 

zing on that fair, pale face, - had 

arge tears stolen down hisown 
—and once, when there was a mo- 
mentary glimmering of hope—a mo- 
weer amendment of pulse—he had 
caught the hand of the ph 
with a sudden energy, stra con 
trasting his usual habits of 
Hee pliaet aaron. « ** Save her! Saye 
er, my dear sir! spare no pains, no 
cost, a consultation perhapsp——” 
and his agitated voice and incoheren 
‘words carried conviction to, the heart 
of the good doctor, that if half the 
wealth of Mr L—— could have pur- 
chased the lifeof Blanche D’Albi, he 
would not have hesitated to make the 
sacrifice. 
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But neither care nor skill, nor aught 
that wealth could command, or kind- 


ness lavish, coul’ prolong medagrele 


ready numbered, or reverse the 
cree that had gone forth. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth 
day of Blanche’s illness, the respira- 
tion of the unconscious sufferer be- 
came quick and laborious, and Dr 
M., whose finger was on her pulse, 
directed that the curtains of her bed 
should be drawn aside, and a free 


current of air admitted through the - 


opened windows. Mr L—— had en- 
tered. with the physician, and sta, 
tioning himself at the bed’s foot, 
stood there with folded arms, and 
eyes fixed in sad and hopeless con- 
templation on the affecting object be- 
fore him. Though the eyes of Blanche 
were more than half veiled by their 
full, heavy lids, a streak of soft blue 
was still discernible through the long 
dark lashes, from whence, however, 
emanated no spark of. intelligence ; 
and far different from the finely blend- 
ed rose-hues of healthful beauty, was 
that bright crimson which burnt in 


cither k. Her head was raised a 
little from the pillow, by the sup~ 
ting arm of the nurse, who, with 


hand still at liberty, put aside 
the deep frill of her cap, and the 
disordered ringlets which escape 
beneath it, that the sweet fresh air 
might visit with its comforting cool- 
ness those throbbing temples, and 
that burning brow. It was a beauti- 
ful, mild, warm April evening, redo- 
lent of lite and joy, and Nature’s re- 
novation, and the pale, golden light 
of an April sunset penetrated even 
through a London atmosphere, and 
amongst a labyrinth of high walls, 
and blackened roofs, and clustering 
chimneys, into the very chamber of 
Blanche ; and even to that confined 
chamber, and over those gloomy pre- 
cincts, came the soft breath of Spring, 
breathing delicious fragrance, as it 
was wafted through her open window, 
over a box of mignonette, coaxed in- 
to early blossom by the assiduous che- 
rishing of one who had watched over 
cher miniature garden with the impa- 
tient interest of eager childhood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradu- 
ally into the sick chamber, and be- 
tween the parted curtains of the bed, 
4s though it were a thing of intelli- 
gence, and came gladly on its blessed 
mission to convey to the dying Blanche 
the lagt sovthing sensation she- might 


i 


COet, 
yet taste on earth—the odorous waft. 
ing of her favourite flowers. It came 
not in vain, as. the caressing coolness 
played over her face ; and when ithad 
wandered a few moments amen Se 
parted ringlets, her quick and is 
ous breathing became less and legs 
distressing, and at length, inhaling 
one -long and deep inspiration, sub- 
sided into regular and almost impers 
ceptible respiration, like that of a 
sleeping infant. 

At that moment, there struck up at 
the farther end of a neighbouring 
street a strain of wild music, froma 
band of itinerant musicians—wander- 
ing Sayoyards. Wild and touchi 
was the strain, as it came mellow 
by distance, and mingled with . the 
evening breeze. It was “ Le Rans 
des Vaches.” To every son and daugh- 
ter of Helvetia, a spirit-stirring spell, 
a magic melody, never yet listened to 
unmoved by any wanderer from her 
mountain land—only the insensible 
ear of death, or of the dying .... 
but it seemed as if perception yet lin. 
gered in that of Blanche. As the notes 
of that national air swelled out more 
and more distinctly, a slight tremor 
passed over her features, and at last, 
as if awakening from a deep sleep, her 
soft blue eyes perfectly unclosed, and 
glancing upwards towards the female 
form, on whose bosom her head was 
pillowed, she murmured in her own 
native tongue, ‘‘ Maman! bonne Ma- 
man!” 

As. she uttered those few faltering 
words, her head sunk lower upon the 
nurse’s breast, and half turning her 
face inward on that kind pillow, like 
a weary child, the fair eyelids dropt 
heavily over those soft blue orbs; but 
long after their lustre was for ever 
shrouded, and long after the beaus 
tiful lips were closed, and the last 


‘breath had escaped them in those few 


touching words, the smile still lin- 
gered there, with which those words 
were spoken, as if impressed bythe 
parting rapture.of recognition with 
the Maternal Spirit, permitted, possi- 
bly, to accompany the dark Angel on 
his awful mission, to overcome his 
terrors by her looks of heavenly wele 
come, and receiving from his hands 
the new Celestial, to be its conduct< 
ress tothose abodes of bliss, towards 
which, even in their dayof mortal pro- 
bation, the pious Mother had “ trained 
up her child in the way she should 
go. ¥ Cc. 
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XPH A’EN TYMMOTIC KYAIKQN NEPINIZZEOMENAON 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOTOTAZEIN. 
z. 

: PHoc. ap. Ath, 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabhed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “lis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

‘*Nor TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 

‘¢ Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 

4o cat rule of the hearty old cock sy 

Anda motto to jut to our Noctes. 
then 1 C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Mr Ticxien’s Smaller Dining-Room—Southside. 
THE SHEPHERD—MR NORTH—MR TICKLER- 


SHEPHERD. 
We've just had a perfec denner, Mr Tickler—neither ae dish ower thony, 
not ae dish ower few. Twa coorses is aneuch for ony Christian—and as for 
frute after fude, it’s a doonricht abomination, and coagulates on the stamach 
like sour cruds. I aye like best to devoor frute in the forenoons, in gardens by 
mysell, dawnering at my leisure frae bush to bush, and frae tree to tree, puin’ 
awa’ at strawberries, or rasps, or grossets, or cherries, or aipples,.or peers, or 
plooms, or. aiblins at young green peas, shawps an a’, or wee juicy neeps, that 
melt in the mooth o’ their ain accord without chewin’, like kisses o’ vegetable 
maitter. . 
TICKLER. 
Do you never catch a Tartar, James, in the shape o’ a wasp, that—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Confound thae deevils incarnate, for they’re the curse o’ a het simmer. O° 
a’ God’s creturs, the wasp is the only ane that’s eternally out o’ temper. 
There’s nae sic thing as pleasin’ him. In the gracious sunshine, when a’ the 
bit bonny burdies are singing sae contily, and stopping for half a minute at a 
time, noo and than, to set richt wi’ their bills a feather that’s got rumpled by 
or spray,—when the bees are at wark, murmurin’ in their gauzy flight, 
though no gauze, indeed, be comparable to the filaments o’ their woven 
wings, or clinging silently to the flowers, sook, sookin’, out the hinney-dew, 
till their verra doups dirl wi’ delight—when a’ the flees that are ephemeral, 
and weel contented wi’ the licht and the heat o’ ae single sun, keep dancin’ 
in their burnished beauty, up and down, and to and fro, and backwards and 
forwards, and sideways, in millions upon millions, and yet ane never joistling 
anither, but a’ harmoniously blended together in amity, like imagmation’s 
thochts—why, amid this “ general dance and minstrelsy,” in comes a shower 
o’ infuriated wasps, red het, as if let out o’ a wy! furnace, pickin’ quarrels 
wi’ their ain shadows—then roun and roun the hair o’ your head, bizzin 
against the drum o’ your ear, till you think they are in at the ae hole and out 
at the ither—back again, after makin’ a circuit, as if they had repentit o’ let- 
tin’ you be unharmed, dashing against the face o’ you who are wishin’ ill to nae 
leevin thing, and, although you are engaged out to dinner, stickin’ a lang 
poishoned stang in just below your ee, that, afore you can rin hame frae the 
garden, swalls up to a fearsome hicht, making you on that side look like a 
Blackamoor, ou the opposite white as death, sae intolerable is the agony 
frae the tail of the yellow imp, that, according to his bulk, is stronger far than 
the Dragon o’ the Desért. ; 


° 
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TICKLER. | 

I detest the devils most, James, when I get them into my mouth. Before you 
can spit them out the ome ones r ot meee wes of that + a rein 
—or your once wide as ut of Gibraltar, clog up like a canal 
in the bouthood of a rail-raad. : ¢ 
vipa am SHEPHERD. 

speaking in sic a condition, everybody but yoursel’ kens it’s im 
sible, and wunner to hear ye tryin’t. But you'll no be perswauded, nd 1 
tempt talking—every motion o’ the muscles bein’ as bad as a convulsion o” 
hydrophobia, and the best soun ye can utter waur than ony bark, something 
atween a grunt, a growl, and a guller, like the skraich of u man lyin’ on hig 
back, and dreamin’ that he’s gaun to be hanged. 
TICKLER. 
My dear James, I hope you have had that dream? What a luxury! 
. SHEPHERD. 

There’s nae medium in my dreams, sir—heaven or hell’s the word. But 
oh! that hanging! It’s the warst job o’ a’, and gars my verry sow! sicken wi’ 
horror for sake o° the puir deevils that’s really hanged out and out, bond fide, 
wi’ a tangible tow, and a hangman that’s mair than a mere apparition, a par- 
doned felon wi’ creeshy second-hand corduroy breeks, and coat short at the 
cuffs, sae that his thick hairy wrists are visible when he’s adjustin’ the balter, hair 
red ‘red, yet no sav red as his bleared een, glarin’ wi’ an unaccountable fairce- 
ness,—for, Lord ha’e mercy upon us, can mano’ woman born, think ye, be 
fairce on a brither, when handlin his wizen as executioner, and hearin’, al- 
though he was deaf, the knockin’ o’ his distracted heart that wadna break 
for a’ its meesery, but like a watch stoppin’ when it gets a fa’ on the states, 
in ae minute lies quate, when down wi a rummle gangs the platform o’ the 
seaffold, and the soul o’ the son o’ sin and sorrow is instantly in presence of 
its eternal Judge ! 

: NORTH. 

Pleasant subject-matter for conversation after dinner, gentlemen. In my 
opinion, hangin’ 

ar SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue about hangin’: It’s discussed. Gin you've got onything 
to say about beheadin’, let’s hear you—for I’ve dreamt o' that too, but it was 
a mere flve-bite to the other mode o’ execution. Last time I was-beheaded, it 
was for a great National Conspiracy, found out just when the mine was gaun 
to'explode, and blaw up the King on his throne, the constitution as it waa 
ca‘d, and the kirk. Do ye want to hear about it? 


NORTH. 
. Proceed, you rebel. 
SHEPHERD, : 

A’ the city sent out its population into ae michty square, and in the midst 
thereof was a scaffuld forty feet high, a’ hung wi’ black cloth, and open to a’ the 
airts.. A block like a great anvil, only made o’ wood instead o’ ir’n, was in the 
centre’ the platform, and theres the Headsman wi’ a mask on, for he was 
frichtened I wad see his face, sax feet high and some inches, wi’ an axe ower his 
shouther, and his twa naked arms o’ a fearsome thickness, a’ crawlin’-wi’ si- 
news, like a yard 0’ cable to the sheet-anchor o’ a Man-o’'- War. A hairy fur« 
cap towered aboon his broos, and there were neither shoes nor stockings on 
his braid splay feet, juist as if he were gaun to dance on the boards. But he 
never ke we dye h I saw his een rollin’ through the vizor, and they were 
baith bloodshoot. He gied a grusome cough, or something not unlike a lauch, 
that made ice o’ my bluid; and at that verra minute, hands were laid on 
me, I kent na by whom or whither, and shears began clipping’ my hair, and 
fingers like es C about my neck, and then without ony farther vio- 
lence, rave —? in the freedom o’ my Ye Mae my head a lying on the 
block, and I a voice praying, till a drum drowned it, and the groans 0° 
the multitude pester fsa ate, that, like the sudden east wind, had 
sauved the verra mournins o’ the scaffold, 

/ TICKLER. 


North, put about the bottle. Wil! you never be cured of that custom of uv: 
taining the crystals ? , 
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" SHEPHERD. “ee ienuenié oi 
Damn their drums, thocht I, they’re needless—for had I intended to make 
a speech, would I not have delivered it afore I laid down my head on the block ? 
As for the hissin’, I kent weel aneuch thet were na hissin’ me, but the Man 
“in the mask and the big hairy fur-cap, and the naked feet, wi’ the axe in hjs 
hands raised up, and then let down again, ance, twice, thrice, measuring the 
t on my craig to a nicety, that wi’ ae stroke my head might roll over into 
bloody saw-dust. : 
TICKLER. 


Mr North, Mr North—my dear sir, are you ill? My God, who could have 
thocht it !—Hogg, Christopher has fainted ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Let him faint.—The executioner was daunted ; for the hiss gaed through 
his heart ; and thae horrid arms o’ his, wi’ a’ their knots o’ muscle, waxed 
weak as the willow-wands. The axe fell out o’ his hauns, and being sharp, 
sharp, its ain wecht drove it quivering into the block, and close to my ear the 
verra senseless wud gied a groan. I louped up on to my feet—I cried wi'.a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Countrymen, I stand here for the sacred cause of Liberty all 
over the world !” 

NORTH (re-opening his eyes.) , 

“ The cause of Liberty all over the world!” Who gave that toast? Hush 
—hush—where am I? What is this? Is that you, James? What, music? 
Bagpipes ? No—no—no—a ringing in my poor old éars. I have been ill, I 
feel, very, very ill. Hark you, Tickler,—hark you—no heeltaps, I suppose 
—“ The cause of Liberty all over the world !” 

SHEPHERD. 

The shouting was sublime. - Then was the time for a speech—Not a drum 
dared to murmur—With the bandage still ower my ee’n, and the handker- 
chief in my hand, which I had forgotten to drap, I burst out into such a tor- 
rent of indignant eloquence that the'Slaves and Tyrants were all tongue-tied, 
lock-jawed, before me; and I knew that my voice would echo to the further- 
most regions of the earth, with fear of change perplexing monarchs, and break- 
ing the chains of the shameful bondage’ by king and priestcraft wound round 
the Body Politic, that had so long been lying like a heart-stricken lunatic un- 
der the eyes of his k , but that would now issue forth from the dungeon-, 
gloom into the light of day, and in its satrel phrenzy immolate its grey op- 
pressors on the very altar of superstition. 

NORTH. : 

What the devil is the meaning of all this, James? Are you spouting a gill 
of one of Brougham’s frothy phials of wrath poured out against the Holy Al- 
liance? Beware’ of the dregs. 

SHEPHERD. 

I might have escaped—but I was resolved to cement the cause with my 
martyred blood. I was not a man to disappoint the le. They had come 
there to see me die—not James Hogg the Ettrick shepherd—but Hogg the 
Liberator, and from my blood, I felt assured, would ‘millions of armed 
men, under whose tread would sink the thrones of ancient dynasties, and 
whose hands would unfurl to all the winds the standard of Freedom, never 
again to encircle the staff, till its dreadful rustling had quailed the kings, even 
as the mountain sough sends down upon their knees whole herds of cattle, ere 
rattles from summit to summit the exulting music of the thunder-storm. 

TICKLER. 

Isn’t he a wonderful creature, North? He beats Brougham all to be- 

soms. - 
SHEPHERD. 

So once more, my head was on the block—the axe came down—and I re- 
member nothing more, except that after bouncing several times about the 
scaffold, it was taken up by that miserable slave of slaves, who muttered, 
“* Behold, the head of a traitor!” Not a voice said, Amen—and I had my re- 
venge and my triumph! ' 2G 
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NORTH. . 
Strange, so true a Tory should be so revolutionary in his dreams! 
TICKLER. 
In France, James would have been Robespierre. 
SHEPHERD. 
Huts, tuts! Dreams gang by the rule o’ contraries. Yet I dinna say whit 
I might hae been during the French Revolution—at times and seasons the na. 
ture o” the brute animals is no to be depended on—and how muckle majr 
x ble is that o’ man, wi’ his boasted reason looking before and after—his 
nation building up, and his passions pu’in’ down, ae day a loving angel 
frae heaven—the next a demon o’ destruction let loose frae hell! But washa 
e there yourset, Mr North ? What for no speak ? There's ngebody here but 
s! 


TICKLER. ! 
Remember, James, that our beloved Christopher fainted a few minutes 


ago—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Sae he did—sae he did. But it wasna aneath the innate power o” my words. 
His ain memory armed them with axes and drenched them in bluid. Mony 
a man can see bluid rinnin like water and no faint, and yet lang after it has 
sunk into the earth, or heaven’s sunshine dried it up among the flowers o’ the 
field, or heaven’s rain washed it out o’ the street pavement, the silly fule, 
fancy-struck, will coup ower on his chair wi’ a lang dismal sich, at that short 
singe syllable, that does by the lugs what a glass does by the een, that is, 
recreawtes the sliddery scaffold and a’ its headless trunks ! . 

TICKLER. 

Cease your funning, James, and give us a song. 


SHEPHERD (sings.) 


I lookit east—I lookit west, 
I saw the darksome coming even ; 
The wild bird sought its cozy nest, 
The kid was to the hamlet driven ; 
But house nor hame aneath the heaven, 
Except the skeugh of greenwood tree, 
To seek a shelter in was given, 
To my three little bairns and me. 


I had a prayer I couldna pray, 
I had a vow I couldna breathe, 
For aye they led my words astray, 
And aye they were connected baith 
Wi’ ane wha now was cauld in death. 
I lookit round wi’ watery ee— 
Hope wasna there—but I was laith 
To see my little babies dee. 


Just as the breeze the aspin stirr’d, 
And bore aslant the falling dew, 
I thought I heard a bonny bird 
Singing amid the air sae blue ; 
It was a lay that did renew 
The hope deep sunk in misery ; 
It was of one my woes that knew, 
And ae kind heart that cared for me. 


O, sweet as breaks the rising day, 
Or sun-beam through the wavy rain, 
Fell on my soul the c ing lay ! 
Was it an angel poured the strain > 
Whoe’er has kenn’d a mother’s pain, 
Bent o’er the child upon her knee, 
O they will bless, and bless again, 
The generous heart that cares for me ! 
12 
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A cot was rear’d by Mara Merey’s hand 
Amid the dreary wilderness, 
“It rose as if by magic wand, 
-  Ashelter to forlorn distress ; 
And weel'I ken that Heaven will bless 
The heart that issued the decree, 
The widow and the fatherless 
Can never pray and slighted be. 


NORTH. 
ery touching, James, indeed. You are a tragic poet after Aristotle's own 
tae tebe Gan y pity and terror. 
SHEPHERD. 
That I do, sir, and by a’ sorts o’ odd humours too. Snap your thumbs. 


Tam Nelson was a queer, queer man, 
He had nae ill nor good about him, 
He oped his een when day began, 
And dozed ower night, ye needna doubt him. 


But many a day and many a * 
I’ve tried wire’ a’ the lights Fae, 
To settle what’s come o ht, 
The soulless, senseless, a creature ! 


Tam lo’d his meltith and his clink 
As weel as any in the nation, 
He p toale Iie pe Re eanti em Sial 
But that was nought against salvation. 


But hee the pele and a sin 

in rank an’ raw t r. 

Tam ne'er did aught to cross the ane, 
And ne’er did aught to mense the ither. 


Tam graned an dee’t like ither men ; 
O tell me, tell me you wha know it— 
sg es , 


winna trow it. 


Hlee deahte but ~ wha made usa’ a 
same form an’ feelings ? 
Without a lack, without a flaw— ge 

But what the de’il wad he do wi’ him? 


He’d make nae scram in cavern vile, 
Nor place that on living kens 0’, 
He’s no worth on ’s while, 


Nor upright thing to take amends 0’. 


If borne aboon the fields o' da 

Where rails o’ d the volaye border, 
He'd aye be standing i’ the way, 

And pitting a’ things out of order. 


At me or X dy nme, or anthem loud, 
adna pass, I I sairly doubt it, 
He pat ing do’t—an’ if o. could 


He wailna care a doit about it. q 
O thou who o’er the land o 
aa ’st the cold shroud wok mov fetter, 
‘am lie'still in careless 
Aron dace bin, if La'll ce be better 
Vou. XX. ' 4K 
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- PICKLER. 

What James, do ye think Tam Nelson would have played in the 
French Revolution ? 

: SHEPHERD. 

Ha, ha, ha! What a curious thocht! Yet stop a wee—there is nae telling, 
On great occasions have not Idiots been inspired? Bonny lassie-bairns, that 
wad hee shrieked at a taed or — have they not stood silent and smiling 
at the stake, fearin’ neither the faggot and the fire, nor the foamy flood, whe. 
ther in meek martyrdom they died amidst the prayers o’ a crowded street, or 
left alane by themselves, puir things, on the sands 0’ the sea? Sae. wha kens 
‘what Tam Nelson micht hae done had he flourished during the French Reyo. 
lution ? 

NORTH. 

I wish to goodness, my dear James, that you would drop the subject once 

and for all. I have never changed my political principles. 
SHEFHERD. 

I ken you fever did, ye carle; and ye could mak some folk in power the 
noo hear on the deafest side o’ their head, gin you were to ask them where 
they ware some thretty or fourty year sin syne, in a great city ower the chan- 
nel—but—— 


NORTH. 
No more politics, my dear James, if you love me. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel then, just ae observation mair, and I will indulge ye by speaking a’ 
manner 0’ havers. In the French Revolution some thousans o’ fiends gaed 
rampauging up and down Paris, lapping blood like butcher's dugs in a great 
slaughter-house. Did’nt they? Cursing God, singing hymns to the Deevil, 
and mony o’ them condemmin to everlasting death their ain darkened souls. 
Weel then, in the French Revolution, some thousans o’ angels kept praising 
God in cells and dungeons, walked: like creturs in an awfu’ but happy dream 
to the scaffold, and lifted up their e’en to heaven—bairns, virgins, wives, wi- 
dows, young and auld, then alike cupplicating pardon and salvation to the 
souls o’ their murderers. Did’nt they? Weel then, before the Freneh Revo- 
lution brak out, was there ony difference, and if there was, what was’t, between 
the nature o’ thae Fiends and thae Angels? They were sisters, brothers, cousins, 
uncles, aunts, nephews,: nieces, and a’ manner o’ relations by blood and mar- 

is had been edicatted at the same schools—had said their prayers in the 
same kirks—assisted at the same baptisms, marriages, and funerals—a’ things 
goin’ on in peace! Till topsy turvy went the hail structure o’ society ; and 
then to be sure the phenomena which is-mair than ever my soul will be able 
to understaun, and that has aften filled it with troubled thochts when the 
wind has been any 3 at midnight amang the mountains, and things had been 
ey through the day that had darkened and distracted our ain Se. 
life,—an elder o’ peculiar sanctity seducing a servant lass, a minister fu’ 
in the pulpit, a bosom freen for whom ye had been caution rinnin aff to America, 
and leavin you bankrupt, or, mercy on us! a miller murderin a packman, and 
the body fund in a sack wi’ stanes at the bottom o’ the dam! For sma’ events 
—that is, sma’ in circumstance and locality—direck the soul that is meditating 
during the nicht-watches to the greatest that swoop ower the earth—because 
a alike hae their rise in the unfathomable mew trtchacl o’ our corrupt and 
fi nature, and what signifies it to conscience, or to the Being who gied us 
conscience, whether the outward sign be a city-wail, or but the sabbing 0’ ae 
— lassie’s heart that has been broken by him who now loves her nae 
mair 


; TICKLER. 
a James,-we must put you into the General Assembly to squabash the high- 
yers. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye sumph, I’m a hee-fleer mysel—one o’ the wild men—o’ a’ things what- 

somever, be it in sacred matters or profane, I detest moderation. 
, TICKLER. 

I shall write to my friend Lord Radnor, suggesting that since Mr Southey 

refuses to be a member, he had better elect the Shepherd. 
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SHEPHERD. 


. Ye may do so—but mind I make nae promise—gie nae pledge. - 
NORTH. scorer “atepised! + 
Tickler, had James stood for Preston, instead of the Old Ruffian, he and 
Stanley would have been returned. 
SHEPHERD. r 
Me stand for Preston! Na—na—that would be too disgraceful, even-for a 


dream after tough tripe. 





NORTH. 
Yes, my dear James, you would make a useful and appropriate ta- 
tive of a nest of pastoral burghs—such as Peebles and the rest, (but they have. 
the best of possible Members already), as for Proud Preston—— 
TICKLER. 
Proud Preston, indeed, for in that epithet the place rejoiceth, of a surety thy 
“ Pride has had a Fall.” How pleasant, during a fortnight of dogedays, James, 


would it be to stand a contested election for Billingsgate ? How delightful to 
kiss and canvass so many maids, wives, and widows, all redolent of -the sea! 
How thrilling the squeeze of the scaley hand! How rich the » of the 


fishy sigh! Romantic tales of Mermaids in each embrace would be realized — 
and what pearl ever shone in oyster-shell so beautiful as the drop in those melt- 
ing and maudling eyes ! 

: NORTH. j 

Then, rising in wee: either mn some great a question, or to 
support more especially the interests of your constituents, how encouraging to 
ss abael from all sides ‘* Hear, hear the Member for Billingsgate!” ; 

SHEPHERD. 

I wad prefer sitting for the Guse-dubs o’ Glasgow. O, sirs! What a huddle 

o’ houses, and what a hubbub o’—— cot 
NORTH, 
Gently, James—gently—Your loye of alliteration allures you occasionally 
across the confines of coarseness, and-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
- If you interrup me, Mr North, I'll no scruple to interrap you, in spiteo’ a’ 
my respect for your age and endowments. But was ye ever in the Guse-dubs 
o’ Glasgow ? Safe us a’, what clarty closses, narrowin’ awa’ and. darkeni 
down, some stracht, and some serpentine, into green middens o’ baith liquid 
and solid matter, soomin’ wi’ dead cats and auld shoon, and rags o’ petticoats 
that had been worn till they fell aff and wad wear nae langer, and then. ayont 
the midden, or say, rather surrounding the great central stagnant flood o’ ful. 
zie, the wundows o’ a coort, for a coort they ca’d, some wi’ panes o’ glass. and 
panes o’ paper time about, some wi’ what had ance been a hat in this hole, 
and what had been a pair o’ breeks in that hole, and some without -logzens 
athegether ; and then siccan fierce faces o’ lads that had enlisted, and were 
keeping themselves drunk night and day on the bounty monet before ordered 
to join the regiment in the Wast Indies, and die o’ the yallow fever! And 
what fearsome faces o’ limmers, like she-demons, dragging them down into 
debauchery, and haudin’ them there, as in a vice, when they hae gotten 
them down,—and, wad ye.believe’t, swearin’ and dammin’ ane anithers’ een, 
and then lauchin’, and tryin’ to look lo’esome, and jeerin’ and leerin’ like 
Jezabels. : 
TICKLER- 
Hear! hear ! hear ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Dive down anither close, and you hear a man murderin’ his.wife, up stairs 
in a garret. A’ at ance flees open the door at the stair-head, and the mutch- 
less mawsey, a’ ee wi’ bluid, flings herself frae the tap-step.o’ the flicht 
to the causeway, and into the nearest change-house, roaring in rage and. ter- 
ror, twa emotions that are no canny when they chance to forgather, and ca’in’ 
for a constable totak haud o’ her gudeman, who has threatened toding out her 
brains wi’ a hammer, or cut her throat wi’ a razor. 

NORTH. 


What painting, Tickler! What a Salvator is our Shepherd! 
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SHEPHERD. 
"close, and 2 battle o’ dugs! A bull-dug and a mastiff! The 
tiff mouthin’ the bull-dug by the verra hiunches, as 
to crunch his back, and the wee white bull-dug never seemin’ to fash his 
but stickin’ by the regular set teeth o’ his under-hung jaw to the 
the mastiff, close to the jugular, and no to be drawn aff he grip by 
boys puin’ at the tail o’ the tane, and twa strong butcher 
at the tail o’ the tither—for the mastiff’s maister begins to fear that 
is throat will kill him ere 8 and offers to pay a’ betts and 
has lost the battle. But the crood wush to see the fecht out 
jugs that are noo worryin’ ither without ony growlin’—baith 
except a sort o’ snortin’ through the nostrils, and a kind o’ guller in 
their gullets—I say, the crood harl them out o’ the midden ontil the stanes 
again—and ‘‘ Weel dune, Cesar.”—‘ Better dune, Veeper.”—‘ A mutchkin 
to a gill on whitey.” —“ The muckle ane canna fecht.”—‘‘ See how the wee bick 
in’ him now, by a new _ on the thrapple.”—‘* He wad rin awa’ 
*gin she wud let him loose.”—‘« She’s just like her mither that belanged to 
caravan o’ wild beasts.”—‘‘ Oh man, Davie, but I wud like to get a breed 
out 0’ her, by the watch-dug at Bell-meadow bleachfield, that killed, ye ken, 
the Kilmarnock carrier's Help in twunty minutes, at Kingswell-—” 
NORTH. 
I never heard you speak in such kind before, James—— 
SHEPHERD.! 

I’m describing the character o’ my constituents, you ken, and should be 
- oe me for wull recollec that I sat out wi’ imagining mysel Member o’ 

ent, that is representative of the Guse-dubs. But, as Horace says, 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines. 

I crave a bumper—faith claret’s no that strong, so I'll drink the toast this 
time in a tummler, “ Baith sides o’ the Tweed !” Hip—hip—hip—hurraw! 
After a’ I maun confess that I like the Englishers, if they wad na be sae per- 
nicketty about what they eat. 


NORTH. 

Minds like ours, my dear James, must always be above national prejudices ; 
and in all companies, it gives me true pleasure to declare, that, as a people, the 
English are very little indeed inferior to the Scotch. 

SHEPHERD. 

T canna gang sae far as that, Mr North. Indeed I’ve often observed that 
when ye praise an individual or a nation, you are apt to transcend a’ bounds 
° penegyies juist out o’ the natural goodness o’ your heart that gets: the 
better of the greatness of understanding. To. put an end to the argument 
athegither, you see, or rather to prevent it frae getting a beginning, let me sim- 
ply ask, where wull 7 find ina’ England, siccan Poets o’ the People, the Pea- 
santry, that is, the Children o’ the Soil, the Bairns o’ Bank and Brae, as Robert 
Burns, Allan Kinnigham, and Me? 

: NORTH. 

Why, James, there is Bloomfield. 
SHEPHERD. 

O man, Mr North, sometimes after you've ta’en a drap, you do really, in- 
deed, my dear sir, believe me when -I say’t, speak maist awfu’ nonsense !— 
Burns and Bloomfield indeed ! 


Why, James, there’s Clare. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 


I houp, sir, you'll no think me ower impertinent, gin I juist ask how auld 
you are? You see the drift o’ my question, so I'll nopress’t. But really, sir, 
a be cautious—for at your time o’ life———Kinningham and Clare in- 


ody NORTH. 
~ Then, James—there is—then James, there is—Let me remember—why, 
James, there is—there is— . 

‘ SHEPHERD. 


Aba! my man, ye were:in houps.o’ findin’ a parallel likewise to me? But 
farailiar as you are with the hail range o’ original poetry, and deeply as you 
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, and weel’s you understand it, you were out 0’ reckoning there, m 
pe pouthehghhte-taledt sites atethetn ancin-téaRegiiin deed: 
herd out o’ the first rank o’ genius—or even to staun by his side! Havena ye, 
my dear sir—just confess ? 

TICKLER. 


What think you of Stephen Duck ? 

SHEPHERD. i 

That he was a duck—that ye are a guse—and that Iam a swan. Ha, ha 
ha! that’s noa pao Mr Tickler, though I made it mysel. It is at least 
extempore, and no like some o’ your ain apothegems, a month auld at: the 
newest. 

NORTH. 

Hogg, did you recollect old Parr ? 

SHEPHERD. ; 

How could I recolleck him ? I never lived in the reign of Charles the See 
cond ; at least if I did, I do not immediately recolleck it—but, can it be true, 
do you think, that he ever was so muckle as twa hundred year auld? -I can 
scarcely credit it. I ken an auld woman in. Ettrick wha’s.150 by the parish 
register, but at that time o’ life fifty years makes a great difference, and the 
period o’ Parr’s age maun be a) P 

TICKLER. 


There has been another Parr, James, since Charles the Second’s time-—the 
Man with the Wig. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity-:me, my memory’s no what it ance was—the Doctor o’ Deveenity Parr, 
wi’ the frock and frizzle, that eat so many muirfowl in our Tent? I thocht 
him stupid ; but he took a likin’ to me, which was sae far in his favour, 
and I houp he’s weel, and no dead yet? 

NORTH. 
The Doctor is dead, James. 
hin dibwied. f the great English 

Weel, then, you can bring him forward noo as ane o: 
scholars, to shame a’ the Scotch anes at Embro’, St Andrews, Giedgurvand 
Aberdeen. Do ye recolleck my shooting his wig for a ptarmigan ? 

NORTH. i 

I shall never forget it, James, nor any other incident in the excursion. 

. SHEPHERD. 

That’s mair than I’ll answer for. I houp there’s mony an incident in the 
Excursion that I hae forgotten, for I cannot say that I recollee ony incident at 
all in the hail poem, but the Pedlar refusing to tak a tummler o’ gin and wa- 
ter with the Solitary. That did mak a deep impression on my memory, for I 
thocht it a most and heartless thing to decline drinking with a gentleman 
in his ain house—but I hope it was not true—and that the whole is a ma- 
lignant invention of Mr Wordsworth. 

sicicah dogo welt to abtaxg’e clatisiens.:\lbab ‘te eaters 

James, you are asa og—a wolf in ps - Bu 
to old Parr 3—just as you do, my dear Shepherd, I have a kindness for all that 
ever set foot within our Tent—evepv Tims. 

TICKLER. 

Come, North, no nonsense. ‘You can never name Tims and Parr in the 
same sentence. 

SHEPHERD, 

And what for no? I recollect perfectly weel thinkin’ Dr Parr the maist 
leamied.o’ the twa, mnsir enpecially in Greck and Latin,: but ‘Kaas ; to 
me in the licht o’ a man o” ter natural abeelities. It was wi’ the greatest 
diffeeculty that I got the Priest to comprehend the tithe o’ what I said, whereas 
the Pawnbroker was a bit clever aneuch ape o’ a body, and after hearin’ me 
crack twa three times, ety ogee ventur to say that he guessed my 
meanin’, yet you would hae ised to hear how he got hauld 
words, and the verra sound of my idiomatic accent—so that 
your een, you micht hae thocht, when the cretur was speakin’ 

Jamie Hogg—but to be sure, on opening them again, you would hae 
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an unco fitcht to see that it.was na me but only Tims, afore he took ag) 
his French title of Wictoire. And I’m tell’t that he can do the same } 
within the short length of his tether, wi’ the bit pen o’ him, in regaird 


to 
ither folks’ printed style, and has putten forth some byuckies that, a’ things 
considered, are not by any means so very muckle amiss. 
NORTH. 
Have you seen Parr’s Aphorisms, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 

Parr’s Aphorisms, North? No—TI have not seen Parr’s Aphorisms, North, 
nor have you—nor will you, nor I, nor any other mortal man, ever sce Parr's 
Aphorisms, North, for this simple reason, that Parr was no more able to utter 
an aphorism, North, than an old tom-cat to coin a gold guinea, Mr North. 

SHEPHERD. 
Is an aphorism onything at a’ like an apopthegem ? 
TICKLER. 

As two peas, 

SHEPHERD. 

Then I agree with you, Mr Tickler, that Dr Parr never concaved—never 
was delivered of—and never brought up an aphorism in his born days; and 
that the productions bearing it’s name will be found to hae nane o’ it’s na- 
ture ;-for the seeds o’ an aphorism—at least if it be, Mr North, as Mr Tickler 
manteens, sib to an dpopthegem—never were in him ; and he was by nature 
incapacited frae bringing forth ony thing mair valuable than an ipse dizit, 
or a dogma. 

TICKLER. 

The Aphorisms of Parr! Next we shall have Pastorals by Day and Martin, 
and Epithalamia by Jack Ketch. The author of the Pursuits of Literature 
never said a truer thing than when he called Parr the Birmingham Doctor, 
not an imitator, observe, but a mere counterfeit ; having the same relation to 
the true thing, Samuel Johnson, whom he aped, as the thunder of Drury 
Lane, which no doubt sounds magnificently to the ears of Colburn’s theatrical 


ctitics in the pit, to that of Jove in the heavens, vPsanyegsra Zeus, with which 
he awes the hearts of nations. 


NORTH. 
As an original thinker, I own he was Nemo—nobody ; but as a scholar— 
TICKLER. 
Hum—hummior—hummissimus,—he was a mere Parolles in a Ped. e’s 
ig. His preface to Bellendenus, as all the world knows, was never looked 
into but for its oddities, first, that it talked about Fox, and Burke, and Lord 
North, in Latin—when others talked of them in English ; secondly, that this 
Latin, as he called it, was a monster of deformity, being in fact a cento made 
up from every Roman on God’s earth, begining with Fabius Pictor, and the 
**Stercus Ennii,” down to the “ rank Africanisms,” (to use Milton's — 
of Arnobius. An English History could not be more extravagant, compo 
out of the hoary archaisms of Robert of Glocester, compounded with the 
“ three piled” Gibbonisms of Sharon Turner. ‘ He had been at a great feast 
of languages, and had stolen the scraps.” " 
NORTH. 
I cannot help admiring his Spital sermon, as—— 
. ; TICKLER. 
Beyond all comparison the most empty bladder-dash that ever attempted 
to soar without gas into the ethereal regions. 


NORTH. 
His Dissertation on the word sublime at the end of Dugald Steuart’s Phi- 
losophical Essays ? 
TICKLER- 


Ay; a sublime treatise on Mud, with some superior remarks on the pre- 
ition Sus. The whole amount from a world of pother, parade, and pseudo- 

| armen is, that Sublime.means, not that which is under the mud, but that 
which is above it; sub coming not from dx but from jag. Small structure 
as all this would have been, had it stood on a true foundation, Professor 
Dunbar has, I perceive, in an able paper in the last Transactions of the Royal 
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Society of Edinburgh, smashed it with an iron hand, and the paltry pile has 
disappeared. 


SHEPHERD. 

I would like, Mr Tickler, if it were not usin’ ower much liberty, to ask 
leave to ring the bell for some toasted cheese? It’s a gude while now sin’ 
dinner, and I’m getting roun’ again into hunger. 

TICKLER. 
Surely, James, surely—you shall have a ton of toasted cheese. 
NORTH. 

My friend Paris, a clever and charming fellow, has lately published « 
work on Diet, in which I am equally surprised and sorry to see laid down 
the most pernicious and penurious principles. Few fellows play a better knife 
and fork than Paris ; yet, in theory, he supports the starvation system, which, 
in practice, he does from the very bottom of his stomach condemn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, man, there’s something ye auld-wifesh-like in publishing a book to 
tell folk how to devour their vittles. There’s nae a that matter— 
hunger and thirst are simple straught-forward instincts, no likely to be muckle 
improved by artificial erudition ; and I'll bet you a cheese to a kibbock (b 
the by, what for is’t no coming ben, the bit Welch rabbit) that your frien’s 
wark on diet will hae nae perceptible influence on the character o’ the Table 
during our age. 

TICKLER. 

The Son of Priam talks away like a Trojan as he is, about the dangerous 
tendency of indulgence in a multiplicity of dishes. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s richt there—nae healthy man has ony use for mair than half a dizzan 
dishes at dinner,—soup, fish, flesh, fowl, tairts, and cheese, is aneuch for ony 
reasonable —— 

TICKLER. 

Hush, Heliogobalus—and hear Paris. “ The stomach being distended with 
soup, the digestion of which, from the very nature of the tions which are 
necessary for its completion, would in itself be a sufficient labour for that or- 
gan, is next tempted with fish, rendered indigestible from its sauces ; then 
with flesh and fowl; the vegetable world, as an intelligent reviewer has ob- 
served, is ransacked from the Cryptogamia upwards.” 

NORTH. 
What a precious ninmny the said intelligent reviewer ! 
‘ his miscellan megate are added the pernicious pasticcios of 
* And to this miscellaneous aggregate are e ‘icious 
the pay cook, and the oy combinations of the confectioner. All these 
evils, and many more, have those, who move in the ordinary society of the pre- 
sent day to contend with.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Hech, sirs! Hech, sirs! Ha—ha—ha! Forgie me for burstin out a-lauchin 
at a clever man, and a frien’ o’ yours, gentlemen ; but, o’ dear me, my sides, 
heard ye e’er the like o’ that last sentence! It would be a grand warld, sirs, if 
man had nae mair evils to contend against than soups, and fish, and flesh, and 
fowl. As to the whole vegetable warld, frae Cryptogamia upwards, I shall 
say naething anent that clause in our calamities, never having at Crypto- 
gamia, which, for any thing I ken to the contrary, may be the neist kintra 
to Mesopotamia ; neither shall I venture to contradick the Doctor about the 
pastigeos, unless indeed he mean pigeon-pies, in which case I gie him the lee 
direct in the maist unequivocal and categorical manner, they being the maist 
halesome o’ a’ bird-pies whatsomever, whether common: doecots or cushats, 
only you maunna eat them ower often, for—— 

> TICKLER. os 
But the Doctor continues “ nine persons in ten eat as much soup and fish 
as would amply suffice for a meal.” 
SHEPHERD. 
A lee! a lee!—amply ‘suffice for a meal! _- 
. TICKLER. 
** A new stimulus appears in the form of stewed beef, cételettes 4 la supréme ; 
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COct. 
then comes a Bayonne or Wi ia ham, or a pickled tongue, or some analoe 
-_ salted, but proportionably indigestible dish, and each of these enough 

a single meal. 
SHEPHERD. 


He forgets, he forgets, the Doctor forgets, Mr Paris, M.D. forgets that each 
man in the company cannot for his own individual share eat up the whole of 
the same individual dish. Each man only takes a platefu’, or twa at the maist, 
o’ each o’ thae dishes ; for wha ever heard o’ being helped three times to ilka 
dish on the board? Nae man wou’d hae the face to ask it, and if he did, the 
prayer o’ his petition would not be granted. 

* But this is not all game follows ; and to this agai ed the sweets. 
But is not all; es m succe e sw 
and a quantity of cheese.” ‘ 
SHEPHERD. 

Quite right—quite right. O, Mr Tickler, what an effect, after sic a dinner, 
would Dr Paris produce on a guest by an emetic! 

‘ TICKLER. 

«* The whole is crowned with a variety of flatulent fruits and indigestible 
knick-knacks, included under the name of dessert, in which we must not for- 
get to notice a mountain of sponge cake.” 

SHEPHERD. 

And then what a cracking o’ nitts, till a pyramid of shells rises up before 

each member of the club—but there I agree with the Doctor. 
TICKLER. 

“ Thus then it is, that the stomach is made to receive, not one full meal,but 
a succession of meals, rapidly following each other, and vying in their mis- 

cellaneous and pernicious nature with the ingredients of Macbeth’s cauldron.” 
SHEPHERD. 

There again Dr Paris speaks t nonsense, for Shakespeare meant no af- 
front to a good dinner—and ‘a: theme great folk quote and allude to him with 
ignorance and presumption. Macbeth’s cauldron indeed! Had the Doctor been 
right, oka vaien be a witch or a warlock? But the truth is, he has written 
down the starvation system by the mere simple statement of that of generous 
repletion. I wish it were now about a quarter of an hour or ten minutes be- 
fore denner, instead of twa hours after it ; but I will try and put off till sup- 
per, and meanwhile here goes a sort o’ nonsensical sang. 


There’s some souls ’ill yammer and cheep, 
If a win’le strae ly in their way ; 

And some through this bright world ‘ill creep, 
As if fear’d for the light o’ God’s day. 


And some would not lend ye a boddle, 
Although they would borrow a crown, 

And some folk “ill ne’er fash their noddle 
Wha’s waukin, if they can sleep soun’. 


And some wi’ big scars on their face, 
Point out a scart on a frien’, 
And some as sweeps wi di 
Cry out the whole world’s unclean. 


Some wha on the best o’t can cram, 
Think a’ body else maun be fu’, 
Some would na gi’e misery a dram, 
Though they swattle themsels till they spew. 


Sure’s death ! there can be but sma’ pleasure 
In livin’ ‘mang sic a cursed crew, 

An’t were na tlie soul’s sacred treasure, 
The friendship that’s found in a few. 


3 
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That treasure, let’s hoord it thegither, 
Enjoy my Juck or thole ill, 
Nor grudge though wine’s sent to a brither 
In hoggits, when I’ve but a gill. — 


Then here’s to'the chiel wha’s sae bauld 
As to trust his ain thought to his tongue, 
Wha e’en though his trunk’s growin auld, 
Has a soul and a heart that are young. 


Before I an auld frien’ forget, 
My memory first I maun tine ;— 
Here’s a glass for anither health yet, 
Need’st thou guess, angel woman !—it’s thine. 


NORTH. 

Thanks—a queer, bold, independent, soul-speaking thing———~ 

SHEPHERD. 
Mercy on us! what a deevil o’ a noise! heard ye ever the like o’ that ? 
TICKLER. 

A cat-concert, James. The Toms and Tabbies have overheard your song, 

-— are striking up in return an imitation of the Hunter’s Chorus in the Frei- 
utz. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve often thocht it eneugh to sicken ane o’ love a’ their days, just to refleck 
that all that hissing and spitting, and snuffing and squeaking, and squealing 
and howling, and growling and ning, a’ mixed up into ae infernal galle- 
maufry o’ din unlike onything else even in this noisy world, was, wi’ these 
gentle domestic creatures, the saftest, sweetest expression o’ the same tender 
passion that from Adam’s lips whispered persuasion into Eve’s ear in the bowers 
of Paradise! But it’s no possible to thole this ony langer—out wi’ the musket; 
Mr Tickler, and let drive at them—and when a's silent again, I'll gie ye ani- 
ther sang. 

TICKLER. 
Take advantage of that pause, James, and begin. 
SHEPHERD. 

Up wi’ the fiddle, then, and let’s hae an accompaniment o’ baith vocal and 
instrumental music. 

NORTH. ° 

Stop, James! Your mine is inexhaustible. But did you ever hear Irish 
Johnstone sing—my dear crony of the olden time, Jack Johnstone? Here 
goes an attempt at his style of chaunt. 


THE HUMOURS OF DONNYBROOK FAIR. 
Atr—The Athlone Landlady. 


Po saat Demat eet M ‘Fi 
That co ro e twig! 
He a he fair, a 
And kick’d up a dust there, 
In dancing the Donnybrook jig, 
With his twig— 
Oh my blessing is Dermot M‘Figg ! 


When he came to the midst of the fair, 
He was all in a paugh for fresh air, 
For the fair very soon 
Was as full as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, 
Oh rare ! 
So more luck to sweet Donnybrook fair ! 
‘ 4L 
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came pouring in fast, 
Teer, aontahae Senka u, 


‘For the Thomas Street brogue, 
Was there in much vogue, 
And oft with the brogue the joke pass’d, 
Quite fast, 
While the cash and the whiskey did last! 


But Dermot, his mind on love bent, 
In — of his sweetheart he went, 
’d in here, peep'd in there, 
As e walk’d through the fair, 
And took a small taste in each tent 
As he went, 
Och ! on whisky and love he was bent. 


When, who sheuld he spy in a jig, 
With a meid-man, so tall and so big, 
But his own darling Kate, 
So gay and so neat— 
Faith, her partner he hit him a dig, 
The pig, 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 


The piper, to keep him in tune, 
“up 8 gay lit very soon, 
an arch 


Cuta:hais in hin beg, 
And at once.put an end to the tune 
Too soon— 
Och ! the music flew up to the moon ! 


To the fiddler, says Dermot M Figg, 
If you please, sir, play “‘ Sheelah na Gig,” 
We'll shake a loose toe, 
While you humour the bow ; 3 
To be sure, you won’t warm the wig 
Of MFigg, 
While he’s dancing a tight Irish jig. 


But, se Katty, the darling, says she, 
If you'll only just listen to me, 
It’s rang that will show 
can’t be your foe, 
hough e fought for his cousin, that’s me, 
Says she, 
For sure Billy’s related to me ! 


-_ way bys cousin-german, Ann Wild, 
or Biddy Mulrooney’s first child, 
And Biddy’s s n, 
Sure he Bess Dunn, 
Who was gossip to Jenny, as — 
Achild . 
As ever at mother’s breast smiled !— 


And maybe you don’t know Jane Brown, 
Who served goats’ whey in Dundrum’s sweet town, 
Pre her uncle’s brother 
That married my mother, 
And brought me this new yellow gown 
To go down, 
ve the marriage was held it Miltown. 
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By the powers! then Dermot, ’tis plain 
Like alton of thet vapscallion Cain, 
ne me ee mak 
Though no blood there is spilt 
And the devil « harm did I mane, 
That's plain ; 
But by me he'll be ne'er kilt again! = ©’ 


Then the meal-man forgave him the blow 
That laid him a sprawling so low, 
And, being quite gay, 
Asked them both to at Ys 
But Katty being bashful, said “‘ No, 
Oh NoNo!” 
Yet he treated them all to the show ! 


SHEPHERD. 

The like o’ that was never heard in this warld afore. The 
feck as if you had been born and bred in the bog o' Allen! 
ter this kind o’ weel-timed daffin that aye gangs on here at 
literary and philosophical conversation, criticism 
polemical discussion wi’ red faces and fiery een on internati 
the corn laws, and surplus population, and havers about free 
in the shower-bath the day, Mr Tickler? ~ i 


TICKLER. ~ 
Yes, James—do you take it? 


I hae never yet had courage to pu’ the string. In I gang and shut the déor 
on myself—and tak haud o’ the string very gently, for the least rug ‘ill bring 
down the:squash like the Falls of the Clyde ; and I look up to the machine, a’ 
pierced wi’ so many water-holes, and then I shut my een and. my mouth like 
grim death, and then I let gae the string, and, —_ 3 i to whis- 
tle ; and then I agree to allow myself a respite till I t fifty ; and neist be- 
gin to argue wi’ my ain conscience, that the promise I had made to myself to 
whumle the splash-cask was only between it and me, and that the warld will 
ken naething about the matter if I come out again re infeetd ; and, ; 
I step out as cautiously as a thief frae a closet, and set myself down in 
armchair, beside the:towel warming at the fire, and tak up the Magazine, 
and peruse, perhaps, ane o’ the Noctes Ambrosian, till I'm like to split wi 
lauchin at my ain wut, forgettin’ a’ the time that the door’s no locked, and 
what a figure I wud present to ony o’ the servant-lasses that micht happen to 
come in lookin’ for naething, or to some collegian or contributor, come out 
frae Embro’ during the vacance to see the Ettrick Shepherd. But I canna 
help thinkin’, Mr Tickler, for a’-your lauchin’, that in a like predicament you - 
would be a mair ridiculous mortal than mysel’—But what are ye thinking on, 
Mr North? Idinna believe ye hae heard a word o’ what I’ve saying,— 
but it’s your ain loss. 

NORTH. 
You were speaking of the Greek loan ? 
: SHEPHERD. 
I was, sir. Yon’s a bonny business ! 
NORTH. 

Master Ricardo is the most disinterested of patriots. Sixty-four thousand 

unds of commission is a‘mere nothing to a man of his wealth, and could not 
in the least have influenced his zeal in the cause of Greece: Indeed, the whole 
management of the concern has been admirable. With what dispatch the war 
steam-boats were built, engined, equipped; manued, officered, and sent to sea ! 
What greatness of soul in Galloway to sacrifice the feelings of a father, and 
succour the sacred cause‘of Liberty égainst the machinations of his own son ! 
How glorious to behold America sending forth her vapouring vessels at the 
puny price of some hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to earry: the invinci- 

le Cochrane against the-prows of the Egyptian Pacha! At home and abroad 


. 
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alike, among the: friends of Freedom, what honour, what honesty, what valour, 
what devotedness ! How many martyrdoms, on flood and field, on corse. 
covered lagoon and Smee ment, in ce of the spirits of those who 
died at Platea and Marathon, while high above them all stands the Apparition 
of Leonidas, undeformed by wounds, and with his radiant tresses wreathed 
with flowers, as on the night before the sacrifice of Thermopyle, offered to 
his country’s Gods ! 
TICKLER. 
“* The old man eloquent!” 
SHEPHERD. 

It gars me a’ gru, like Rule Britannie frae a band o’ regimental music o’ 
the Seventh Hussars, now at Jock’s Lodge. I canna read Greek—except in a 
Latin translation done into English—the case I suspect wi’ mony a ane that 
passes for a sort o’ scholar ; but I ken pieces, fragments o’ their glorious his- 
tory, Pope’s Homer, West’s Pindar, and stray strains o Plato a Poet in 
prose ; I have heard as in an echo the thunder o Demosthenes, have seen casts 
o’ marble statues of their gods and demi-gods, and godlike men, and oh! fairer 
far and mair divinely beautiful even than the loveliest lady that ever reined her ' 

through Ettrick Forest of old, or lowly lassie sitting by herself in her 

plaid on the brae, moulds of those who were worshipped on earth because of 

their exceeding brightness, and that in Heaven were paramours of the Deities, 

-and-shone from the night-firmament, —— or a-flight, o’er a hundred 

generations now all buried in the dust. Therefore, curses be on the turbans 

of the Turks, and may Diana sit again between the horns of her own cres- 
cent, as it rises radiant ower Mount Latmos and -—— 

NORTH. 

Sit nearer me, James. I am a little deafish on the side of my head next my 

dear Shepherd, and am unwilling that a word should be lost. 
SHEPHERD. 

I hae na the least conception noo o’ what I was speakin’ about ; but some 

how or ither I was thinkin’ o’ the soun’ o’ a trumpet. Damn the Turks ! 
NORTH. 

By the by, here are some verses I got to-day from a young friend, as yet 
but little known to the world, yet of whose —— and talents I have high 
hopes. The lines I think are full of spirit, although I have lying by me com- 
_ positions of his, both in prose and verse, that are perhaps—— 

SHEPHERD: 

Noo, Mr North, dinna let your voice fa’ at the ends o’ lines, and read as 

if you were reading before James Ballantyne. 


THE SONG OF THE JANISSARY. 


Have they trod down the mighty ?—By sea and by shore, 
Wiil our name be a watchword and terror no more? . 
Has the eagle been hurl’d from his throne in the air? 
Will the fox find a home in the grim lion’s lair? 


Have they trod down the mighty? The victors who stood 
Resistless when life was pour’d forth like a flood !— 

The awarders of empire! the mates of the brave !— 

The freemen who hallow’d the land of the slave ! 


Our name is a oe our sabres are rust, 
Our palace a sep gory in dust,— 

But again shall its turrets gleam high in the air, 
And again shall the flash of our sabres be there ! 


Again shall the name of our Aga be known— 
A spell that o’ershadows the mosque and the throne ; 
in shall our foeman grow pale when he hears 


A 
The tread and the shout of the fierce Janiziers ! 
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For a time—for a time may the tyrant i 

But himself and his Pachas Saleen sfall quail 

The fate that tore Selim in blood from the tenes, 

We have sworn, haughty Mahmoud! shall yet be thy own. 


The warriors of ages! who fought and who bled 

With Osman and Amurath—the deathless though dead,— 
Are they destined to pass like the sunshine of spring >— 
Their fame to the winds, and their neck to the string ! 


By the Prophet! the waves of the Euxine shall stop, 
The stars from the concave like hailstones shall drop, 
Ere the traitor and coward may hope to tread down 
The tameless in soul—the undimm’d in renown. 


We warn thee, stern Mahmoud ! thy hour is at hand,— 
Thou hast sharpen’d the lance, thou hast kindled the brand ; 
We are gathering like tempests that gather by night, 
Woe—woe to thee, King! when we banet in our might ! 


SHEPHERD. 

Mony a clever lad ye ken, Mr North. But sometimes I think, that like 
ither auld men, ye pretend to do things you’re nae capable o’,—and you re- 
ceeted thae verses as if they were your ain. Are they? 

NORTH. 

No. 


SHEPHERD. 

That’s aneugh. 

NORTH. 

Here’s a copy of fine verses, James, by the same author, but every line seems 
written twice over—how is that ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I never could tell how that happens,—but miss every ither line, and a’ will 
be right. 

TICKLER. 

I have observed that, at night, after supper, with ships at sea. Two ships 
of the line! not one ship and one frigate—but two eighty-fours. Shut one 
eye, and there at anchor lies, let us say, the Bellerophon—for I am speaking 
of the olden time. Open the other, and behold two Bellerophons riding at 
anchor. Optics, as a science, are all very'well; but they can’t explain that 
mystery—not they and be hanged to them—ask Whewell or Airey. But, 
North, the verses ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s nae mair certainty in mathematical science than in sheep-shearing. 
The verses ! 

TICKLER. , 

The stanzas seem to me to be sixteen lines each, but I will divide them by 
two, which gives eight verses. 

. NORTH. 
Well, well, James, if you think the Magazine's not falling off-—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, man, I canna stay ony langer—ye see Mr North’s gotten 
—_ fu, and I maun accompany him in the cotch down to Buchanan Lodge— 
Ss I: 

: NORTH. 

Hogg, as to that, if you don’t care about the calculation ; for as to the 
Apocrypha, and so on, if the Bible Society pay four hundred a-year, really 
the Christian Instructor—hip—hip—hip !—Why, Hogg, ye see—the fools are 
—hurra—hurra—hurra—! 

: SHEPHERD. 

O, Mr Tickler, North’s gotten a mouthfu’ o’ freshair when you opened 
the window, and is as .fu’s the Baltic. But I'll see him hame. The cotch, 
the cotch, the cotch, dinna dint the pint o’ your crutch into my instep, Mr North 
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—there, there, steady, steady—the cotch, the cotch. Gude mornin’, Tickler 
—what a moon and stars! 
TICKLER. 

Let him take a sleep, James; you and he have both had your jokes and 
jibes, and songs and stories, and I have had no opportunity of showing off the 
whole night. Let me take that slip of paper gently out of his hand, and 
off the contents for my own. It is the least unprincipled of all inde of 
plagiarism to rob_a sleeping friend. To steal from the dead is sacrilege. Lis. 
ten! 


TO LUCY. 


Tue silver tones of woman’s tongue, 
The eloquence of woman’s eyes, 
A thousand nameless bards have sung, 
The strains unheeded by the wise ; 
1 would not be a bard like them 
Even for the heaven of Lucy’s smile, 
And Lucy would herself condemn 
The flatterer’s deceitful wile. 


I could not tell thee how I love, 
Nor paint the charms I find in thee, 
Though every leaf in yonder grove 
Changed into winged words for me ; 
But, Lucy! to this heart of mine 
Let me thy gentle fingers press,— 
.Each rapid bounding throb is thine, 
And every throb is happiness. 


Lucy! it is the holy hour 
hen sunlight dies upon the sea— 


When ls are hung on every flower, 

And birds are hush’d on every tree ; 
Open the lattice—all is mute, 

Mute as the beams of yon pale star ; 
I would not even have thy lute 

The music of such silence mar. 


Methinks there is in it a spell 
That gives the soul a higher sway, 
And thoughts that oft in darkness dwell, 
Start into life in bright array ; 
Though i tacies—that fling 
A sudden joy through both our bosoms, 
Like flowers-in moonlight, or like spring 
That wreaths on every bough her blossoms. 


Each other's world we leng-have been, 
Our eyes their sun—our arms their zone, 
But now a something felt—not seen— 
Gives.to our bliss a higher tone ; 
While we can clasp each other thus, 
In love’s deep purity entwined, 
Oh! what is all this earth to us >— 
Earth cannot bound the chainless mind ! | 


Our souls, like clouds.at break of day, 
Across the sun’s bright.pathway driven, 
Have into light resolved away— 
O God! light—the light of Heaven ! 
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M t floats in liquid light, 
skiff poe 

Oo ! we have seen to-night 
A of Heaven’s eternity ! 


Lucy! it is a time for prayer— 
A time for aa we cannot speak, 
But in the blue and starry air 
Our thoughts will find the home they seek ; 
Kneel with me Lucy, side by side,— 
We are not things of dust and clay, 
Thou art my own immortal bride,— 
Kneel with me, dearest !—we will pray. 


SHEPHERD. 
Thae verses are naé small beer, Tickler. You're a bad reader, but they 
read themselves—sae fu’ o’ pathos and poetry. Here’s the health o’ the chiel 


that wrote them. 
wortu (awakes sober.) 
Ry you read the “ Hints for the Holidays,” James? and how do you like 
them 
SHEPHERD. 

I enterteen ower muckle envy and jealousy o’ that awthor, fairly to judge 
on Sally Sonertets Cy 6 eet: He does the same o’ me—so we're on 8 
fitten 0’ equality. 

. ; TICKLER. 

In short, there's no love lost between you. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hope not—for I love him as weel as ony freen 1 hae—and sae I verily be- 
lieve does he me. But, oh! that leeterary envy and jealousy to-which we are 
baith.a prey. It embitters the very heart’s-bluid. 

NORTH. 


I never felt such passions. 


Because, ye see, Mr North, ye staun ower high aboon a’ ither editors: Wi’ 
a weel-pleased face, you keep looken down on them—and ‘where's the merit 
in your seeing them, without envy or jealousy, plouterin’ in the dubs, or 
brastlin’ up the braes, or sittin’ down in’ on “ Rest and be thankfu’.” But 
mind that to you they’re a’ lookin’ up—that “ they sig hthe more because they 


SHEPHERD. 


sigh in vain,” yet glad would they be if the doon frae your 
—— by the tail At ny ioe ved dteg the arash out or you ee, ot even 
islay specs, that might dim your perspicacity! I often 
ither 1 dines, and their contributors, welsliting how auld really were, some 
0’ them mers Ts Ae heigh as fourscore! They try, hut it winna do, to 
believe it ye may have some constitutional tendency to apo- 
plexy, swear, against the testimony o’ their ain senses, that you're ‘upeo 
short in the neck. There's no a better complaint to bring against 2 mah 
than cholera morbus, and wi’ that, sir, the aoe charged ye several tini¢s, 
even tothe length o’ death. In the Great Fire o’ Kdinbutgh, a far greater 
ane than the Great Fire o’ London, in proportion to the size o’ the twa touns, 
and that’s a’ a Scotchman need contend for, it was rumoured that ye had’ pe- 
rished under a fall o’ fiery rafters. That sough I traced mysel’ back to the 
oom Young Men ; and, nae doubt, mony mony houped ye had been in the 
omet. ‘ ? 

. Pr ae ' 

t is not in my power to bring myself to believe that I can be hated by an 
human being, James. It tanod indeed, feed 
‘SHEPHERD. 

Hated—by some you're just perfectly abhorred! your name’s just anither 
name for Sawtan ; and the sanctum sanctorum, in their imagination, what 
ither place but, to be plain wi’ ye, preceesely hell ? 

‘ NORTH. 

That is very discouraging to—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Discouragin’ ! What ! to be hated, abhorred, feared by the bad and the base, 
the paltry and the profligate, the sinfu’, and, what’s sometimes waur than 
sinfu’, the stupit? What for didna baith o’ you twa come up to the moors on 
the Twalf this season ? 

TICKLER. 

We were at Dalnacardoch, you ignoramus, also at Dalwhinnie, along Loch 
Ericht, over from Dall to Megarney, at the head of Glen-Lyon, thence across 
the Moor o’ Rannoch to the head 0’ Glenorchy ; then pluff—pluff—rap—ra’ 
slab—bang in the direction of Inverary—away round by Cairndow—from that 
ower some grand shooting ground to the Co sitting in the Clouds above 
Arrochar and Loch Long—and finally, skirting the coast over against Green. 
ock, a steamer took us to Glasgow, where the rums were looking up, the punch 
was pleasant, and the people given to geggery, every house hospitable, and a 


P 
set of first-rate fellows flourishing at Tue CLus. 


ty sud SHEPHERD. 
It was na fair no to let me ken. 
'_TICKLER. 

The truth is, James, that North was in rather an odd way, and did not like 

to be looked at by anybody but me——. 
‘SHEPHERD. 

Didna like to be looked at by ony ither body but you! He maun hae been 
in an odd way indeed.—Was ye rather a wee wrang in the head, sir? If sae, 
I can sympatheeze wi’ you, for I was gayen ill mysell in that way about the 
time that I was writing the Pilgrims o’ the Sun. 

TICKLER. 

Not then, James. It was when you were engaged in writing Memoirs of 

your own Life. 
SHEPHERD. 

Cheer up, Mr North, cheer up! Oh, my dear sir, whenever the Magazine 
wants a gran’ article, only ask me, and ye shall hae’t. I hate to see ye sae 
down i’ the mouth. 

NORTH. , 

Nobody can understand my feelings, James. I am an unhappy man. The 
Magazine is. ting every month stupider and’ stupider. I think—that is, 
Ebony thinks of reducing the price to two shillings, and augmenting the sheets 
to twelve. Rousseau in his Confessions—and the Opium-Eater—— 

‘SHEPHERD. 

Cheer up, Mr North, cheer up. You hae nae occasion for Rousseau, and 
he’s ower far aff to send articles without a sair expense—and naebody kens 
where he is—and as for the Opium-Eater, he lives in a world o’ his ain, where 
there are nae Magazines o’ ony sort, but o’ hail and sleet, and thunder and 
lichtnin’, and pyramids, and Babylonian terraces covering wi’ their fallen gar- 
dens, that are now naething but roots and trunks o’ trees, and bricks o’ plea- 
surehouses, the unknown tombs o’ them that belonged ance to the Beasts in the 
Revelations, and were ordered to disappear by a hand on a wall, shadow and 
substance baith emblems—(is that the word ?)—o’ the thousan’ years transi- 
tory greatness of the michty—-ignerant, that at the verra best they were the 
ghosts of ghosts, shadows of dreams, and tenth-cousins to the dust, frailer and 
mair evanescent than their dry relation wha is himsel’ disowned by that proud 
landed proprietor—Earth ! ' sae 

, NORTH. : 

Surely, Ambrose has made some alteration in his house lately. I cannot 

make out this room at all. It is not the Blue Parlour? — 
SHEPHERD. 

We're at Southside, sir—we’re at Southside, sir—perfectly sober ane and a’ 
—but dinna be alarmed, sir, if you see twa cotches at the door, for we're no 
gaun to separate—there’s only ane, believe me—and I'll tak a hurl wi’ ye as 
far’s the Harrow. 
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LONDON. 


Miss Mitford is about to publish the 
second volume of “ Our Village :”’ or, 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scen- 
ery. 

A Report has been most industriously 
circulated, that the failure of Messrs 
Hurst and Robinson will operate to the 
prejudice of Mr Alaric Watts’s Literary 
Souvenir for 1827. Weare reqitested to 
state, that there does not exist the small- 
est ground for such an assumption, The 
forthcoming volume is in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, and will be. pub- 
lished along with the otherAnnuals. Some 
idea of the character of its embellishments 
may be fornied from the fact, that they 
are all engraving, or engraved (in the line 
manner, in the most finished style of the 
art) by Charles Heath, William and Ed- 
ward Finden, Rolls, Engleheart, Rom- 
ney, Wallace, Mitchell, Humphreys, &c. 
after subjects painted, in some instances, 
expressly for the work, and in others, se- 
lected from celebrated pictures, never 
before engraved, in the possession of va- 
rious distinguished collectors,—-by How- 
ard, Newton, Turner, Martin, Eastlake, 
Green, Copley, Fielding, W. E. West, 
Farrier, &c. Among these illustrations 
are the well-known “ Girl in a Florentine 
Costume of 1500,” by Howard, a female 
face of exquisite beauty ; a Spanish Lady 
singing and playing upon a Guitar, after 
a study by Newton; and the last and 
most authentic Portrait of Lord Byron, 
from a picture painted by Mr W. E. 
West, in Italy, in 1822. So greatly did 
Lord B., and the friends immediately 
about him, prefer this portrait to the 
many which had already been painted of 
him, that he authorised Mr West to get 
it engraved for him by Raphael Morghen, 
at his own price. This price was four 
thousand dollars; but as Morghen would 
not promise to execute it in less than 
three years, the idea of getting it engra- 
ved by him was abandoned. In Paris, 
the artist was offered six hundred guineas 
for this picture; but he refused it, as he 
wished to reserve it for an introduction 
in this country. It is now being engra- 
ved for the Literary Souvenir, in the line 
manner, by Engleheart. The literary 
contents ofthe Literary Souvenir have 
been furnished by a host of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the age. 

The Rev. John Mitford is about to 
publish a volume of Devotional Poetry, 

Vou. XX. 


entitled Sacred Specimens, selected from 
the Early English Poets, with Prefatory 
Verses. 

Rough Notes taken during some rapid 
Journeys across the Pampas and among 
the Andes. By Captain Francis Band 
Head. 

A Translation from the German of 
Clauren’s Swiss Tale ‘ Lesli,’ is in the 
press. 

Mrs Markham is about to publish a 
History of France, for the use of Young 
People, on the same plan as her History 
of England. 

Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, 
from the first Bishop down to the pre- 
sent time, are in preparation by the Rev. 
Stephen Hyde Cassan, A.M. A pri- 
vate Impression only of this work (con- 
sisting of 500 copies) will be printed in 
two octavo volumes, to correspond with 
the Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
and is intended to be delivered to those 
who may engage copies of it before the 
expiration of the present year. 

The Author of “ A Story of a Life,” 
is about to publish Notes and Reflections 
during a Ramble in Germany. 

The Rev. John Scott has nearly ready 
for the press, The Church of Christ, in- 
tended as a continuation of Miliner’s 
Church History. 

The third volume of Mr Soames’ His- 
tory of the Reformation is in « state of 
considerable forwardness. 

A Vindication of certain Passages in the 
History of England. By the Rev. Dr 
Lingard. In answer to certain Strictures 
which have lately appeared in various 
publications respecting that worl. 

A Tale is in the press, purporting to 
be a narrative founded on facts, entitled 
Joe Clinton. 

A Second Edition of Mr Carrington’s 
Dartmoor is about to be published by 
subscription. 

The Memoirs of the Life of Lindley 
Murray, announced for publication soime 
months ago, are about to appear in the 
form of Letters Written by himself. 

Mr Russell, author of the Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, has in the press a work 
entitled Modern Arithmetic. 

Memoirs of the Life of General Wolfe, 
with a Selection fcom his Letters, is a:- 
nounced for early publication. 

Early in November will be published, 
the English Gentleman’s Library Ma- 
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nual, or a Yiew of a Library of Standard 
English Literature, with Notices Bio- 
graphical and Critical, ineluding many 
curious original Anecdotes of Eminent 
Literary Men of the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry, with estimates for furnishing Libra- 
ries and Lists of Books, adapted for Per- 
sons going abroad, Regimental Libraries, 
&e. &e. 

The Author of the Gate to the French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages Ualock- 
ed, is preparing for publication The Gate 
to the Hebrew, Arabic, Samaritan, and 
Syriac Unlocked, by a new and easy me- 
thod, with Biographic Notices of Cele- 
brated Oriental Scholars, and interesting 
Collections relative to Oriental Litera- 
ture, for the use of Biblical Students. 

Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate 
the making of their own Wills, &c. will 
soon appear. 

Mr Gamble has in the press a new and 
corrected edition of his ‘‘ Sketches in 
Dublin and the North of England,” 
which has beer so long suffered to be 
out of print. 

A translation from the German will 
shortly appear, of a work new to the 
English reader, by Christopher Christian 
Sturm, entitled, Contemplations on the 
Sufferings of Jesus Christ. The Success 
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[Oet.. 


of the Morning Communings, of which 
nearly two editions haye been sold with. 
in three years, has induced Mr John. 
stone, the translator of the latter work, 
to undertake the Contemplations. He 
has also added a Sketch of the Author’s 
Life, from materials collected in Ger- 
many, where he resides. 

A Complete Index to Mr Howell’s 
edition of the State Trials, which are now 
completed to the present time, has been 
undertaken by a Barrister, and will short- 
ly be printed. 

The General Index to Dodsley’s An- 
nual Register, from the commencement 
of the Work, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

Nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol.” 
4to, Practical Hints on Light and Shade 
in Painting; illustrated by Examples 
from the Great Masters of the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools. By John 
Burnet. 

Notes, made during a Tour in Den- 
mark, Holstein, Macklenburgh, Shewerin, 
Pomerania, the Isle of Rugen, Prussia, 
Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hanseatic Territories, Oldenburg, 
Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine 
Country, and France. By R. Smith, 
F.RSL. 


EDINBURGH. 


History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Italy and 
Spain. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 

Elizabeth De Bruce. By the Author 
of Clan-Albin. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

German Stories, selected from the 
Works of Hoffman, De la Motte Fou- 
qué, Pichler, Kreuse, and others. By 
R. P. Gillies, Esq. 3 vols. ]2mo. 

The Last of the Lairds, or the Life 
and Opinions of Malachi Mailings, 
Esquire, of Auldbiggings. By the Author 
of Annals of the Parish, &c. &c. Post 8vo. 


Lizars’s System of Anatomical Plates, 
Part XII. to contain the Gravid Uterus, 
together with the Lymphatics, will be 
published in October. 

e"» The Subscribers and the Public 
are most respectfully informed that the 
above Part will complete this important 
Work. 

The Political Constitution of the City 
of Edinburgh.—Historical Account of 
the Blue Blanket, &c. By Alexander 
Pennicuick, Gent. 12mo. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

A Treatise on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture, illustrated by sixty- 
two Plates, engraved by Rooker, Grig- 
nion, Gladwin, &c. By Sir William 
Chambers, K.P.S. late Surveyor. General 
' Of his Majesty’s works, &c. The fourth 
edition, 4to, £3, 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


ancient and modern, with Historical and 
Critical Observations on their Works, 
and the Principles of the Art. By Fran- 


cisco Melizia. Translated from the Ita- 
lian, by Mrs Cresy. 

A General Biographical Dictionary, 
1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Short Account of the System pur- 
sued in the Pestalozzian Academy, South 
Lambeth ; with some Remarks on the 


. subject of Education. 
The Lives of Celebrated Architects, 


Le Tresor de l’Ecolier Frangais; or, 
the Art of Translating English into 
French, by means of an English and 
French Index, 12mo, 3s. 64d. 
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Le Traducteur Parisien; or, the Art 
of rendering French into English, &c. 
By Louis Fenwick de Porquet, 6s. 6d. 

Parisian Phraseology; or, Choix de 
Phrases Diversis en Francais. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendious Saxon Grammar of 
the primitive English, or Anglo-Saxon 
Language, &c. &c, By the Rey. J. Bos- 
worth, A.M, 5s, 

FINE ARTS, 

Phrenological Illustrations ; or, an Ar- 
tist’s View of the Cranfologiéal System of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim. By George 
Cruikshank. 8s, plain, 12s. coloured. 
Or large paper, India proofs, 15s. 

The Progress of Cant. 7s, 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

- The London Hermit’s Tour to the 
York Festival, in a Series of a Letters to 
a Friend, in which the Origin of the 
White Horse, Abury; Stonehenge, Sils- 
bury Hill, and also of the Druids and An- 
cient Britons, is attempted to be ascer- 
tained; the whole concluded with some 
general Hints respecting Musical Festi- 
vals, 62, 

Facetize and Miscellanies. By Wil- 
liam Hone. With 130 Engravings, from 
Drawings by George Cruiekshank. 12s, 

An Examination of the Policy and 
Tendency of relieving distressed Manu- 
facturers by Public Subscription; with 
some Remarks on Lord Liverpool's re- 
commendations of those distressed per- 
sons in a mass to the Poor Rates, and 
some Inquiry as to what Law exists in 
support of his Lordship’s recommenda- 
tion. Is. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise en the Construc- 
tion of Chimneys, containing an Exami- 
nation of the common Mode in which 
they are built, &c. By John William 
Hort, Architect. 

The ghorieens, Opinions, and Reflec- 
tions of the late Dr Parr, with a Sketch 
of his Life. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 
Lorenz Stark ; a Characteristic Sketch 
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of a German Family, by J. J. Engel. 
Translated from the German by J. Gans. 

The Prophetess; a Tale of the last 
Century. 3 vols.’ £1, bls. 64. 

The Mysterious Monk, or the Wizard’s 
Tower, an Historical Romance; by C. 
A. Bolen. - 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
by the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, A.M. 1 
vol. 18s, 

Original Lines, by T.'S. -Allen. 

An Essay on the Mind, and other 
Poems. 12mo. 

The Parterre, and other Poems ; by 
Jane Evans. 8s. 

Poems, Miscellaneous and Moral, by 
H.. Rogers, 8vo, 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty ; 
by Robert Wilson, A.M. 

Selections from the Works of Jean 
Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of Clermont. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, - 
&e. &e. ; by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
F.A.S. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, 12mo, 
16s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes of a Journey through France 
and Italy. 14s. 

Journal of a Third Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North-west Passage. By 
Captain William Edward Parry, R.N. 
F.R.S. Ato, plates, £2, 10s. . 

Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia ; including a Tour in the Crimea, 
and the Passage of the Caucasus’; with 
Observations on the State of the Rabbi- 
nical and Karaite Jews, and the Mahom- 
medan and Pagan Tribes, inhabiting the 
Southern Provinces of the Russian Em- 
pire. With Maps and Plates. By E. 
Henderson, Author of “ Iceland ; or, the 
Journal of a Residence in that Island,"* 
&e. 16s. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Letter to the Electors of Bridge- 
north upon the Corn Laws. By W. W. 
Whitmore, M.P. 8vo. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from June 30, to July 11, 1826. Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
ree Junior, Esquires, Advocates. 


No. X. of the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, exhibiting a View of the Pro- 
— of Discovery in _— baa hy, 

emistry, mars 5 | DgY, ted 
by David Brewster, LL.D. &c. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the War-Galleys of the 
Ancients. By John Howell, 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 


the Palace and Chapel Royal of Holy- 
Vou. XX. ee . 


roodhouse, with 8 plates drawn and en- 
graved by J. and J. Johnstone. 8vo, 6s. 
With proofs, 4to, 12s. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language, 
English and Greek, for the use of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 12mo, 4s. bound. 

Lizars’ Anatomical Plates, Part XI. 
containing part of the Abdominal Vis- 
cera, with the Male and Female Organs 
of Generation. 10s. 64. plain. L-1, Is, 
coloured. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
By P. J. Selby, Esq. M.W.S, &c. & 
2d series, Water Birds, Part I. contain- 
ing 12 plates, elephant folio, plain, 
L.1, Lis. 6d. coloured, L.5, 9s, 
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Wheat. 
st,.. 35s. 
2d, ...82s. 
3d, ...248. 


6d. 
Od. 
Od. 


Monthly Register. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


sEDINBURGH.—Sept. 17. 


Barley. 
Ist,...32s. Od: 
2d, 0002885 Od: 
3d, 000248. 0d. 


Oats. 
Ist,......298. Od. 
2d,......26s. Od. 
L 3d,......23s. Od. 


Oct. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,..0...30s.- Od. 
2d, ......28s. Od. 
3d, 2.0273. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1, 13s. 3d. 10-1 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. 





Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. 104. 
Mutton . . - ~ Os. 4d. toOs. 6d. | New Potatoes (14 Ib.) 0s. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . « « » Os. 6d. toOs. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. 11d. to Is. 24, 
Pork . . . « « Os. 4d. toOs. Sd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 993. Od. to Os. Od, 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. Od. to2s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . 10s. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Tallow, per st. . 7s. Od. to7s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 9d. to Os. Od, 


HADDINGTON.—S¢pt. 15. 


The new Imperial standard measure has now been introduced into this county, and the 
following quotations apply to that standard : 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

Ist, ..0033s. Gd. | Ist, ... Os. Od. | Ist, ... 21s. Od. | Ist, . 26s. Od. | Ist, ..... 28s. Od. 

2d, ....3ls. Od. | 2d, ... Os. Gd. | 2d, ... 20s. Od. | 2d, ... 26s. Od. | 2d, ..... 26s. Od. 

3d, veee298. Od. 3d, eee 0s. 0d. 3d, eee 18s. Od. 3d, see 24s. Od. 3d, eeore 24s. 0d, 
NEW. 

Wheat. Barley fo Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ...35s. Od. | Ist, .. "20s. Od. } Ist, ... 21s. Od. | Ist, ... 28s. Od. | Ist, ... 30s. Od. 
2d, ...32s. Od. | 2d, ... 188. Od. | 2d, ... 20s. Od. | 2d, ... 26s. Od. | 2d, ... 28s. Od. 
3d, ...29s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ... 18s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. | 3d, ... 268. Od, 


‘Average of Wheat £1, lls. 9d. 8-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England vege Srom the Returns received in the Week 
Sept. 8. 
Wheat, 58s. 0d.—Barley, 56s. 34.—Oats, 31s. rg 39s. 11d.—Beans, 50s. 4d.—Pease, 57s. 0d. 
London, Corn Exchange, Sept. a Theerpent, Sept. 12. 


























































& & & & d. 5s. a. 
Wheat, 60 ite 45 to Wheat. 70 ib |Amer. p, 1961b. 
Ls Sto scltieto. -_ 52 to 54)Rng. per 6to 9 6)Sweet,U.S. 32 0 to34 0 
Fineditto . . 46to mall Beans,new 46 to 48/|Old .. . 0 Om Oo inbond— to — 
52 to 58|Ditto, old . . 4810 50)|\Scotch . 8 9to 9 3Sourbond — to— 
42 to 4 ick ditto, new 40to 43//Irish ...7 6to 9 0,Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fime ditto . . 48 to S56|Ditto, old . 40 to 45 ed . 4 Sto 5 OjEnglish 38 0 to 45 0 
58 to 61\Feed oats . 23 to 25||Barley, per 60 Ibs. [Seoteh . 
Rye... . 38to 40 ditto . . 26to 27||Zng.... 5 6 to 6 Ollrish... 36 Oto 42 0 
« + 27 to 32\Poland ditto . 24to 27 « § Oto & 9 Bran,p.24lb.— to — 
» « B2to editto. . 28to 30jiirish.. 410t0 5 8 », 
= Soto “ue. ito st Date o 451b °° op a0 ease Ge 
Fic. >; . 56t0 GiSectch . .. S2to 54iEng... 3 10to 4 alBelfast 100 0 wise) 
Hog Pease . 45 to 47\Flour, persack 50 to 55 -++510to 4 3\Newry. . 93 Oto 940 
Maple . . . 48 to 50/Ditto, seconds 42 to 46 th ..310to 4 4/Waterford 89 Oto 930 
Maple, fine — to —|Bran, ‘ —to —/||For.inbond — to — |Cork,pic.2d,930 to 94 
F Do. dut.fr. — to — Sd dry 86 0 to 88 
See oy See - jRye,perqr. — to — |Beef, p. tierce. 

: s. 4 d.|\Malt perb. 7 Sto 8 6\—Mess 80 Oto 950 
Tares, bah. Go 13 0m RyeGrass, 22 to 26 0|\—Middling5 9to 7 6|— p. barrel 50 0 to 60 0 
Must. 2to 13 O|Ribgrass ibgrass, «+ 26 to 48 0||/Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 

_ , new 12 to 14 OjRibgrass, | « -, 26 t0 48 lish . 460t050 O|— Mess. . 60 Oto 700 

s, bap ia 8 Wale «» « eS one ee 4 See Of half do. 30 0 to,40 0 
— i jpeseed _ a iB: > 
— White 0 to 0 0) an: White 60 — OlFenmasey —> 8 toe CY) hortamkds. 65 0 to.65-0 
Caraway, cwt. 29 to 35 O|Coriander . . 15 to 19 0/—White . —Oto— O\Sides . . 60 0 to 620 
Canary, ee Sead + + 21 to 28 0)/Flour, English, Hams, dry, 50 0 to 65 0 
Cinque Poin” 36 to 45 0 Lintueed feed, 54 to 38 0|/p.240lb-fine 48 0 to 52 O'Green 34 0 to 36 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £21, to £22. rish, 2ds 46 Oto51 O\Lard,rd.p.c.50 0 to 52 0 
— Price of a from lst " ‘g August 1825. 
15th. 22d. 
fafa wo 20 Bee 2b 12] 3098 7 
3 per cent. consols, 782 8 is } 784 f 
Spoon emt conesis, a 855 87 
he wgeretegceecenpom | 934 ¢ #_ 984 i 04} 954 
Exchequer bills 14 16 bm iy 18pm ary ym 17 18 am 
pm pm 
Exchequer bills, sm 14 16pmj 17 18pm] 15 14pm 17 18pm 
Consols for acc. “ 78 7 798 § ¢ 783 #4 | 78} 3 
ans 516 7/16 19} 3-16) 1 
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Course of Exchange. Sept. 14.—Amstcrdam, 12 : 64, Ditto, at sight, 12: 4. Rot- 
terdam, 12:70 Antwerp, 12:63. Hamburgh, 37:6. Altona, 37:7. Paris. 3d. 
sight, 25: 674. Ditto, 25 : 92. ux, 26:0. Frankfort on the Maine, 154}. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 843. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, Ef. Fl. 10:23. Trieste, 10: 23. 
Madrid, 343. Cadiz, 34§. Buenos Ayres, 34. Bilboa, 344.: Barcelona, 33}. Seville, 
334. Gibraltar, 45. » 47%. Genoa, 43g. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 
38. Palermo, 114. bon, 493%. Oporto, 191. Rio Janeiro, 43}. . 
Dublin, percent, 0. Cork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Dubloons, £3 :13 : 3. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 9. 
LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs, extracted from the Register keptat Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.3.—The Observations are made t every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in afternoon, in the’ first column, is taken by the Register 
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AveuaseTicat List or Enciisn Banxavurrciss, announced between the 
2ist of June and the 24th of Lit 1826. 


allan, J. S., Allan, J., and Allen, B., Birming- 
ham, g tters 

ey and Smith, C. J. Alcester, Warwickshire, 
istone, J. Waltham Abbey, Essex, shopkeeper 

— I. Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, tailor 

Archer, 9 Oey, » builder 

gn merchant Ge Gley- 

Baker, J, and J. Abrahall, Nicholas Lane, Lom- 

merchants 


Street, wine 
palin B. Burley Woodhead, Yorkshire, wor- 


Baldwyn, 7a. Surr 
Balshaw, J, and Burrows hue Manchester, ma- 


neshew, A. Somers’ Place West, New Road, St 


Birch, W. St Peters, Isle of Thanet, victualler 
me Se Mondhenten nice a 


Buckingham, S. St Martin’slegrand, boot and 


Backth «3 Goswell Road, grocer. 
— Wakefield, woollen cloth manufac- 


Burrell, R. jun. Wakefield, merchant 
Butler, J. R. Brunton Street, turner 
Campbell, wool-factor 


chant 

Chadwick, W. and R. and C, Oldham, Lancashire, 
machine-makers 

S J. Copley-gate, Yorkshire, mer- 


Clarke, J. Norwich, shoemaker. 
Collins, W. and ‘Il. Maingy, Basinghall Street, 


Collumbell, T. Derby, victualler. 
Conway, J. U; Stamford Blackfriars- 
sy: pper Street, 


ers 
Dranfield, J. J. Biriingham, dealer 
Dryden,B. 4 Newcastle-upon-T yne,common brewer 
— a Se 1, victualler -. 

nean, ortsmmou surgeon 
Dudeny, ploy builder 


7 victualler 
» tobaceonist 
H. Manchester, victualler. 


Fairlie cw. gh nd Wa Fable, Ayrshice, dilier 


ste eae por paboa+ gad 

Fite, H. H. ing Lynn Nox, 
Flint, ? Paddington, —~yr-~ 4 glue-manufac- 
F. Wakefield, corn-factor zs 
Friedman, J. W. Finsbury Square, boarding-house 
= . o \ Fort-street, Spittalfields, silk-ma- 


Gallemore,. I jun. and Foster, J. Manchester, 


TO 
Gill, r. W. and J. L. Coven 
- and M. and A. 


ome D. Upton-upon-Severn, Worcester, aoe. 


raper 
Hallet, "is +. beventet Devonshire, earthen- 
» Dav 

ware-dealer 
Harris, G. Battersea-fields, warehouse-keeper 
Harrison, J. Ancoats, Manchester, cotton-spinner 
Harrison, J. Wigan, Lancashire, er. 
= , C. and S. Saddieworth, Y: , clo- 


es . W. Stratford, Essex, stationer and 
schoolma 


Great bron Pace, ¥ 
H. Agnes ‘aterloo-road, horse- 


Hinde, M. Rochdale, flannel-manufacturer 
— M. and Dean, W. Rochdale, woollen-ma- 


Hodgkinson, W. Doncaster, grocer 
Hodson, G.’ and Shepherd, J. Li ‘J. Liverpool, hide 
Holiday, J. and Savage, J. and Grundy, T. Pres- 
ton, machine-makers 


Hooper, A. Worcester, 
<< Ww. Woodhill, se 


facturer 
. Lavell, J. F. Portland ‘einen cheese- 
™m 


Lax, E. Manchester, publican / 
Lawrence, T. Park place, St James's-stfeet, tailor 
igh, R. Manchester, warehouseman 

; S. L. Grace-alley, Wellclose-square, bead 
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street, Battle-bridge, eater 
Moreau, P. L. Vassal-place, North Brixton, mer 


Moyes, T. Bouverie-street, printer 
mi C. Tothi 


» Marylebone, mer- 


Offor, J. Cambridge, bookseller 
Oliver, J. Manchester, victualler 


ye E. Bryn, Montgomeryshire, ‘cattle sales- 


Otley, G. and Byrne, H. Regent-street, tailors 

Otton, J. Moreton-Ham tend, Devon, yeoman 

Parish, D. Norfolk- Middlesex oil 
and colourman 


Parkinson, C. Whitby, Yorkshire, 
Pearsall, J Ki Nomen pear fy ee 


-house-kee 
Peeling, J. Livespost, a, druggist 
, J. Liverpool, watch-manufacturer. 
Perkins, E. Northampton, grocer 
. W. Worcester, iron-founder 
. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, coal- 


merchant 
Poore, G. and H. Moorfields, breeches-makers 
Porter, J. St Clears, Carmarthenshire, cattle- 


Power, W. T. and Jackson, S. Birmingham, silk- 
men 


Price, J. Deritend, Warwickshire, bellows-maker 
Price, tY Charles-street, Stepney, licensed-vic- 


Richardson, P. Liverpool, victualler 
Ritson, J. Carlisle, spirit merchant 
H. Bristol, coal-merchant 
Rogers, W. i lane, silk-warehouseman 
Rowley, H. itch, baker 
Ruby, J. Helton, Cornwall, shopk: fam ge sa 
» R. Bank Newton, Gargrave, » cattle. 


Sean, &- Austin Adem, enrivencr 
Scott, ° verpool, coa = 
Sears, C. Cleveland-street’ Fitsroy-equare, iron- 


‘Shepherd, T. Claremont-row, Pentonville, mer- 


ar ~ Simpeon, J- Cushion-cour, Broad-treet, col- W 


Sims, C. mms, C. Cheltenham, sawyer 


[Oct 
Smithy J. mith, 5. aad Smith, Wjus- South Sblelde Tope. 


Smith, W. Bath, carver and gilder 
Smith, J. Hastings, mercer 
, J. Camberwell, ne 
Sparrow, I. F. 
Sprigg, J. D: -lane, ee 
Spurrier, W. Walsall, Stafford, wine and brandy. 
merchant 
Stangroom, pemertcnen, Clerken 
plumber a - glazi id 
om. | Butcher-row, “East Smithfield, yeast-mer- 
nt 
Stewart, C. Birchen-lane, merchant 
Stirling, W. and J. Bow Chureh-yard, merchants} 
Stocks, J. Manchester, shop-keeper 
Strong, W. Brixton, Surrey, — 
Stubbs, J. H. Manchester, m 
Sutton, H. B a surgeon 
Swift, J. W. L' 1, bookseller 
Tatham, W. W.? ottingham, lace-man 
Thomas, H. Noble-street, Cheapside, tea-dealer 
Thu » H. and = Hy L. City-road-wharf 
= — and Roberts, W. Burnley, Lancashire 
Till, J. Basinghall-street, woollen-draper 
Tolson, M. High-Holborn, linen-draper 
Tomlinson, M. Chester, inn-keeper 
a J. Friday-street, calico-printer 
rott, R. Stepney, scavenger 
Turner, mala Gough, J. Salford, Lancashire, 
cotton-s| 
Twigg,” ‘J. Earl’s Eaton, Yorkshire, blanket-ma- 


nufacturer 
Tyler, H. F. 1 ee ae Westminster-road, 
Tyrrell, J. Sta Stamford-street, dyer 
Vine, M. _—— builder 
bane le ad Nightingale-vale, Woolwich, 


Ward, ' W. J. ‘Ashzigg», Yorkshire, woollen-yarn- 
spinner 

Whale, S. Lyncombe, and W. Whitcome, Somer- 
setshire, stationers 

Ce nen ee 


White, T a Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane, 
wine and t-broker 

Wilkinson, T. West-square, under-writer 

Williams, F. W. Norfolk-street, Strand, tavern 


keeper 
Wilson, T. Brunswick-parade, White-conduit- 
wana E oil and colour-man P ae 
isedill, -place, ww ° jewe' 
Wolstoneroh 7 Man J. gee oh clothes-broker 
Woods, R. Cambridg 
Wright, H. and 


2 aiden 
, G. Manchester, manu- 


facturers 
Wright, S. Knutsford, Cheshire, sonar cestvenss. 
=o w.c, Lawrence, Pountney-lane, mer 


Wynne, J. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 4th of Juiy 
and the 4th of September, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken and Denovan, carpet-manufacturers, Glas- 
paxtet, William Thomas, and Sons, manufactu- 
Bertram, Alexander and John, picture-dealers 


and painters in Edin! 
a John, engineer and founder, Hutcheson- 


award, of Mertonhall, county of Wigton, 


Charles, J po en 
= coach-owner and vintner in Ar- 


D -_ John, my ay in Leith. 
Dun ‘tter in See: 


in Stewarton. 
Durward — ‘Davideon, coach-hirers and spirit- 
dealers in Edinburgh. 
Franklin and Co. tailors and clothiers, Edinburgh. 


Sons, 
dealers in Hutchesontown 
Graham, James, maltster and corn-merchant in 


rimmond and Robertson, merchants and haber- 
dashers in Perth. - 
Hay, John and Robert, and Co, bleachers at Ne- 
er Place, near Glasgow. 
Hedderwick and sa, a in Gagow. 
Henderson, William, cattle-dealer and drover, in 
Guiltriehill, county of Argyle. 





1926.) 
John, and Co. soda, and iron- 
"uae manufacturer, Port Dundas Road, Glas 


noe, * Messrs D. and H, linen-printers and mer- 
chants my bee ge ight and aa 
: » oor ohnston, Robert, currier and leather-merchant, 


ah niall ean 
ie, John, brewer in Drumdryan, near Edin- 


Lennox, David, merchant in Perth. 
Lillie and Penrice, millers, and corn and meal- 
dealers, — Mill near ;, a 
‘Alpine, A 
gS eee it and writer, Dum- 


> 


grocer, Dundee. 
a Tens merchant and writer to the 


Monteith, James ont Adam, merchants, caso 
Monteith, John and Robert, merchants, G 
ty John, patent press-manufacturer, 


unite, Daniel, merchant in Inverness. 
Muirhead, —— and Robert, bleachers, Spring- 


vale, near G 
Nicolson, John, 


upholsterer in Glasgow. 
Nixon, Joseph, hat-manufacturer in Edinbu 
_Alexander, now or mses merchant in 


t, G . 
oer Baer y ———- oa oN oat 
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merchant and » Afe 


palin, Andrew, distiller at In’ 
Prince, Abraham, merchant and furrier 


burgh. 
pews lene Leith. die 
Rebate, » spiritdealer, Argy 


SE sates is hie and 
Roberson, Joby John, haky <= a Gorbals, Glas- 
1, James, sen. merchant in Greenock. 


Edin- 


gers in Kirkaldy. 
—s yo and Sou, merchants and Drysalt- 
ster Surling B ales C ee 
e as a com 
and Ed ~ 8 company 
nal, a in in String John Thomson, car- 


See ioheet ‘Thean Borough-moor, near Stir- 
Thomson, wood-merchant in Stir. 


» John Wright, thore, Peter Wright, 
= ake residing there Syme, brewer 
the partners of merges: paren 


We 
in Bannockburn. : - 
Watt —, and Co. engineers at Anderston, 
near G! 
Weatherhead, “Robert, merchant and builder in 
Coldstream. 
> Jolin, builder, Gardner’s Crescent, Edin- 
Winton, David, clothier in Glasgow. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


“i 


2 Life Gds. Corn, and Sub-Lt. Hon. G. W. Eé- 
wards, Lieut. by purch. vice Rooke 
prom. 15 June, 1826 
Corn. and hago a J. Davidson, oy 


purch. vice 
Hon. G. H. - Ongley, Com. <3 and sub it 
by ou Sie vice 
nloch, from 58 PF. Corn. A 
a vice H. L. a who 
exch. 21 do. 
R. H. Gds. Hon, A. J. C. Villiers, Corn. by byw 
vice K t Curtis, Lie 10 July 
2 Dr. Gds. Corn. H. none by purch. ; 
Horton, 29 June 


» Wh 10 rets. 
Master J. E. Dyer, 
vice Curtis, do. 
with, from h. p. 4 vice 
R. R. Hep! » who exch. r .t-- 
6 July 
Maj. Hon. G. R. Abercromby, from h. 
Maj. vice G. Watts, who a F rec. 


22 June 
Corn. W. H. Warrington, Lt. b = 
vice Dundas prom. af 


Corn. by 
Lt. by a Shi 


vice vTaul, 

™man app. to 3 Fe 15 June 
J. Paar ang Corn. by purch. vice 
Lieut TUnett, Capt. by purch. re 
eut. T. ure! = 
Prosser <% do. 


Cc R. 1K. ‘Trotter, Lt. b h. 
‘orn. t. 
vieo Une ? y pureb. 
Corn. J. Hely, from 2 Dr. Corn. retain- 
ing his former sit. ih this regt. vice 
Trotter, do. 


J. O. Luxford, | Corn. hs _—_ vice 
Thomas, whose app. has 


en 
place, ms June 


Corn. R. G. Craufurd, Lt. vice o_—- 


deceased 29 do. 
Corn. J. Hely, from 7 Dr. Gds. Corn. 
vice Cr; do. 


Corn. W. Penn, from 16 L. Dr. Lieut. 
vice K dec. 29 do. 
Corn. A. Browne, Lt. by pureh vice 
Ellis prom. 6 July 


17 Capt. G. Robbins, fromh. Capt. 
a e vice 
Wet T. H. Fisk, who a. i diff. 
"29 June 
Coldst. F. om Capt.and Lt. Col. D. M‘Kinnon, 
ieee with rank of rye 
une 


iy and C ce endl Capt. and 
nd Cap purch, vive MiGianon, 


Ens. and Lt. Hon. J. Ashburnham, Lt. 
and by purch. vice Drum- 


do. 
C. Horton, Ens. and sahy ne, T. 
Ens. and Lt. Hon. H. St, C. Enskine, 








1F, - 


10 


12 


14 


15 


sms 11 July 
Sw Bet Sal Larty yore 

= H. H. outcts'e, 
hg Saag 12 June 
J. Capt. vice Rowan ani 
‘his wounds, 22 do. 
Capt. T. Munro, from he p. 42 F. 
J Patton, trom be p- Capt. vice 
i 9 wer, h. ae 

ve '° : p- 

Maj. vice Sir Eh William ape 
$9 do. 
Cys C.F. Fr hat, from h. p. Capt. 


haw prom. 
J. Macdonald, from 1 W. I. R. 


vice Kysh prom. é july 

ho exch. 1 Jan. 

Ens. B. T. F. Bowes, Lt, by purch. vice 
to 25 May 

R. M. Ens. by purch. vice 


Hosp, As. H. W. R. Davey, As. Surg. 
15 June 


Lt. Hon, G. Liddell, Capt. a 
viee Macbean prom. 
oe ae T. H, Davis, from h. P, ro 


Cotter prom. 
Capt. A. Dirom, from h. p Capt. vice 
tn. 5. Malet from h. p. Capt. vie 


yster 
- J. g Tepe, Maj. Oy Pa aly 


Powell, 
= G. Burrard, Lt. by purch. vice 
are 


do. 

Ens. J. Keay, from 14 F. Ens. vice Bur 

Br. Loo ot nes aks OF, 
vice Peebles prom. 

ma) + G. Freer, from h. p. Ma}. vice 

oe St. J. Mildmay, from » > 


Sapte. vice Dent prom. 
om Delancey, from ‘hep. Capt. vice 


oa do. 
Lt. W. sa pe Capt. by =e vice 
Macdowall prom. 8 July 
—— Lt. by wath. y ~ 
Lt. R. Uniacke, from _P 95 F. Pay: 
Mast. vice B 6 July 
A. Smith, _ 2 w. ts 7 ee 
v. Prideaux, app. to 75 


) June 
G. A . Tathwell, Ens. by purch., wa Fo- 
ve Ae ih “7 
pt. E Hunt, from 63 F. capt Vv. 
a 6 July 
J. V. Temple, from h. p. Capt. - 
atson, a 8 Jun 
Br. Lt. Col. J. ‘Campbell, Lt. Se. v. 
eT killed in action 
Br. Maj. J. Marshall, Maj. v. Campbel 
ar H. Johnson, Capt. v. Mooeeme » 
killed in action 21 San. 
Lt. M. C. Lynch, Te 5ores 
Ens, E.C. —. he v. Johnsan 2 21 r—~ 
W. Tullon, Ens. yneh do. 
Lt. T. Evans, from hep. 38 F. Lt. v. J. 
Lic siatay ines. ty porch we | 
y ve. May, a 
osk. r % aur. 
F. Fenwick, Ens. by purch. v. Budd, 
mas ad Lm from h. p. Met. v. Max-. 
8 June’ 


c PST prom. h. p. Ca os 
pe, J Done, P . 
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18 


19 


24 


26 








Appointments, Promotions, &c. ; 


e, ee 1 
Capt. W. W. Lynar, from h. p. Cat 
R » prom. 8 June 
H. Fits W. Way, Ens. are 

Forbes, app. to 53 F. 

Ens. C. J. He Collinson, from 25 Foe 
vice Auldjo, prom. 11 July 
Cites Eugene, spt. St 
— SS ses % h. p. /Maj rd 
acdonali, prom. 22 do, 
Le N. Custance, from 37 F. by 
viee M‘Arthur — 5 do, 


Corn. R. Grant, from h. p. 3 Dr. 
Ens. paying diff. to h. p. Fund, 
oa app. to 16 L. Dr. 

Hosp. As. G. J. Hyde, As. Surg. 
Shiell, app. to 9 L. Dr, 

R. Lovelace, from 53 F. 
Delme, who ex. 

Capt. R. Garrett, from h. p. 96 F. 
vice Frankland, app. to 54 F. 8 June 

Capt. W. C. L angmead, from h. p. C 

z — = prom. e7 PL 

- Hennessey, from . Lt. vice 
Ser » who ex. 4 Nov. 1825 
Maj. H. Hollinsworth. Adj. with 
“hea Ens. vice Story, a 


Adj onl 
Ens. be fuie? Lt. vice Mills, dead 


22 June 1896 
W. Milne, Ens, vice Huie 
=o b anon = h. p. 73 F. o- 


af 


Fs 
ede 


vice Clinton, prom. llJ 
Capt. C. H. Doyle, from h. p. C 
vice Se be 8 June 
Capt. J. olford, from h. p.1 F. 
Capt. vice Austen, prom. da 
Capt. R. A. Butler, from h. p- 
vice Weosley, prom 
Capt. F. B. Lynch, from h. p. mz 
t. vice T’ e, prom. 29 do, 
J. A. Slacke, Ens. y purch. vice Col- 
Ly 8p. to 18 11 July 
Hon. H. C. Massey from h. p, 
poo bs Butler, whose app. —— 


apt, We Ste ‘> 
Capt. W. Stewart, from h, p. Cnt. vice 
itty, prom. June 

Br. Col. J. Pringle, from h. p. 31 . Dr. 
ef 3 Jones, ll 29 do. 
. Strange, Capt.  . vice 

Bo ho rets. villa do. 


wt: R. J. E. Rich, Lt. by purch. = 


Lt. G. Lord Ramsay, from h. p. Lt. vice 
A. Macdonald, 10 exch. 12 July 
T. ae Ens, by purch. vice Land 


say 
T. —— Ens. by purch. vice Ris, 


cb tJ. R. Colthurst, from 32 F. cant 
us 4 Irving, » prom. - by —— 
. . A. Dru apt. \. 
vice Parsons, prom. = uly 
= - Browne, Lt. by oe vice 


0. 
Ws Linskell, Ens. by purch. bvieo Beowse 
ORES ge mag from h. P; y~ 4 


Ens. H. Philips. Lt. arch “vies 
Waloud, prom WF at aay 
P. G. Beers, Ens. by purch. vice Philt 


pots 
Capt. J. Proctor, from bh, p. 43 F Cat 
vice Howard, prom. 
Capt. J, G. des, from h. p- "Capt 
Vice Fox, prom. 
Capt. J. Swinburn, from h. p. %) * 
pt. vice Crow, prom. 
Capt. M. Power, pag > p- Capt. vice 
urst, app. to do. 
Capt. W. Kelly, trom 97 F, Capt. vice 
len, wh 7 . 22 do. 
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16 


VoL. XX. 


sainenten toons bi'p. 33 F 
Hogarth, prom. 0. 
W. F. Frankland, from 20 Ee 
ee vine Seay eee 
R. Macdonald, from he p. Miah 


Macalister, prom. 0. 
Ss. Worlgnan, fron from 2 W. I. 
pt. rd, Tena Lynch, prom. 


7, 





eare, prom. 12 do. 
HeeD hee As. J. Crichton, As. Surg. vice 
re 14 L. Dr. 15 do. 
capt M. wom Re from 86 F. Capt. 
vice Crosse, p 0. 
Lt. a Ww. Wake, ond h. p. Lieut. vice 
T.G who exch. 15.do. 
Ens. D. E. Todd, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Custance, prom. do. 
¥. Skelly, Ens. by purch, vice Toda, 
prom. u 
F. Romilly, Ens. by purch. vice Maret 
am, 0. 
capi V. vyan, from h. p. 41 F. 
vice ns, prom.; and Capt. 
A. Macdonald, from h, p. Capt. vice 
Davis, ap ph to 75 F. 8 June. 
‘rith, Lt.-Col. vice Evans, 
dee. ; and ~ sg 94 Hon. AL Finch, 
rom h. p. W. I. Rangers, Maj. vice 
Frith, both 18 Dec. 1825. 
Ens. J. Bullen, Lt. vice Buchanan, 
dec. 2 do. 
Ens. W. Deane, Lt. vice Proctor, ‘kill 
ed in action. 5 do. 
T, Southall, Ens, vice Bullen 2 do. 
Eis. J.J. Grant, from 86 F. Ens. vice 
Deane 22 June 1826 
Lt. A. Campbell (1st) Adj. vice Snod- 
grass, who has resigned Adjtcy only, 
13 Sept. 1825 
Capt. C. Blackett, from h. p. 7 L. Dr. 
apt. vice Vyvyan, whose app. has 
not taken place ’ 6 July 
T. Baynes, from h. p 52 F. Capt. 
Cu » prom. 8 June 
Maj. F. Crofton, from late 2 R.. Vet. 
Maj. vice Parke, ‘prom. 29 do. 
Ens. J. E. Deere, vice Ferrar, dec. 
4 Nov. 1825 
Ens. H. J. Ellis. Lt. vice ee 4 
killed in action 2 Dee. 
E. J. Vaughan, Ens. vice Deere 4 Nov. 
Ens. J. Smith, vice do. 
J. Arata, Ens. vice Ellis 2 Dec. 
O. W. Gray, Ens. vice Smith, 2 do. 
2d Lt. A. Tucker, from 60 Fr. Lt by 
pureh. vice Childers, whose prom. 
to a Ltcy by purch. has - can- 
celled 6 July 
Capt. C, A. Campbell, from h. p. Capt. 
vice Wade. prom.; and Capt. 
et h. p- Capt. vice 
capt. G. Dok Doherty, Py. fe h.p. 1 Dn 
a) . rom h. p. 19 L. Dr. 
Cant ‘Considine, M Mai. b ied 
. a, reh. = 
Blanc prom CR Ww 


Wr 
Capt. by =. viee oar ll ad -_ 
W. Egerton, Lieut. by urch. vice 
Wright; and J. W. Smith, Ens. by 
wa . vice Egerton, all 11 do. 
aj. J. C. Lt. Carter, L. Col. vice Dun- 
in dec.; Capt. T. Mackrell, Maj, 
Mies Carter; Lt. J. C. Webster, Capt. 
vice Mackrell ; and Ens. H. L. Lay- 
ard, Lt. vice Webster, all 

12 Nov. 1825 

Ens. J. D.. De Wend, Lt. vice Carr, 


il. ? 17 Dec. 
Lt. W. Dunn, from 6 F.. Lt, vice East- 
wood, prom 25 Mays 1826 
T.W Half hide, Ens. vice Layard 
12 Nov. ‘1825 
S. Grove,. Ens. vice D, Wend 
22 June, 1826 
—— Seagram, Ens. vice: Stamford 
prom. in 89 FE . do- 
Hosp.. As, A. Callandar, As, Surg. vice 
aa poet in 16 F.. A 
Cc. halmers, from a 
ty a Stuart, prom. « 


47 
48 


52 


53 


67 
96 


Ge 0. 
> ene 70 
do 
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640 . 
Capt J.-C. Cowell, from GF. Capt 


an. 

Capt. D. tetenialion from h. p- Capt. 
vice Yale, prom, 8 do. 
Capt. J. pre Sopne. 55 F. Capt. 
to. h. p.. Fund, vice 
eonyinie 








ker, ai app. to 
Capt. = H. "Hi, Widdrington, from Le 
vice 8 do. 
Capt. 1 Reed, ‘Reed, Maj. by purch. vice 
Wheatstone, who rets.; and Lt. J. 
a Capt. by purch. vice Reed, 


bo 15 do. 
Ens. R. Wakefield, Lt. by purch. vice 
Gardner; and Ens. J. Forbes, from 
18 F. Eng, viceWakefield, both 29 do. 
Ens. S. R. Delme, from 19 F. ~— vice 
Lovelace, who exch. 6 July 
Maj. H. Lamleye from h. p. Maj. vice 
Kelly, prom. 8 do. 
E. D. Wright, Ens. vice Soajennt, dee dec. 


= J.M‘K. Cameron, from h. p. “60 
Capt. vice Clunie, app. to 17 F. 
8 June 
Ens. C. J, Henry, from 85 F. Lt. by 
pureh. vice Barelay, prom. i1 July 
Lt. P. Aubin, Capt. vice Ovens, dee. 
22 June 
Capt. J. J. Sargent, from 19 F. Capt. 
vice Dudgeon, prom. and Capt. R. 
H. Wynyard, from h, p. Capt. vice 
MSTIAS ere ; 8 do. 
Lt. R. Ae Mackenzie, adj. vice Bever- 
houdt, who res. adjtcyonly, 6 July 
Lt. N. Hovenden, Capt. vice Pitman, 
killed in action 19 Jan. 
Ens. W. Fuller, Lt. vice Griffiths, ea- 
shiered 9 do. 
Ens. J. N. aro Lt. viee Hovenden ; 
and J. Hennessey, Ens. vice Barron, 
both do,’ 


9 
Capt. C. ee ca h. p. Capt vice 
(Goodm June 


vice Riddall e 
Capt. R. L. Diekson, from h. p. ry Dr 
Capt. vice Hunt, app. to 12 F. ee 
y 


Capt. Hon. G. A. Browne, a. h. p. 
Capt. vice Jameson, prom. do. 
Brev. Lt. Col. Hon. G..L. Dawson, 
from h. p. 69 F. Capt. vice. 8 ae 


capt. R R. C. Smith, from h. p. 
on Ellard, prom. 
t. T. W. Stewart, from 1 W. L R. 
On. » Capt. vice Burke, prom. do. 
Capt. J. Daniell, from 5 F. Capt. vice 
icholls, prom. do. 
Capt. J. e, from Re Afr. Col. Co. 
Capt. vice Goldie, prom. do. 
Lt. J. Brannan, from 1 W. I. Reg. Lt. 
vice J. Ralston, who retires on Hh 
71 F. io. 
Corn. A. C. Le gi Ne h. p. 21 
#3 Dr. (pi (paying diff. to h. p. Fund,) 
Ens. sv, 6D ley, who exch. do. 
‘A. Croyton, from h. p. Ens. vice 
M‘Murdo, prom. in Afr. Col. a 
0. 
As. Surg. J. Cross, from h. p. 2 R. Vet. 
Bn. As, Surg. vice Henry, re ‘te 
G. H. Wood, from 20 F. Lt. vice 
Ms Hennessey, who exch. 4 Nov. 1825. 
Capt, F. Towers, from h. p. 7.L. Dr. 
Capt. vice Bennet, prom. 29 June 
Ens. ie S. James, i h. p- Ens. vice 
W. Semple, who exch. 6 July 
Capt. J. Laing; from hep, mm = 
Huxley, _ 
i 








i 


84° 


91 


94 


Maj. Allan, 
- T, Tubook, Ens. by purch: vice Keat- 


ata gnats 
fae 
wR do. 
“4 38 F. Capt. vice 
\e 8 June 

TWalifax, from h.'p. Ca 

py to 52 Py 

F from h.'p. Ca 
0. 
vice Lord 
. C. Wellesley, app. to H. Gu. 15 do. 
Lt. Col. R.. England, from h. p. Lt. Col. 


vice H. Viscount Barnard, who eaaly 


Cc J. Mason, from h. p. 100 F Cape 
Baird prom. yo 

— R.J. P. Vassale, Span p- Capt. 

viee Stanhope, prom. 

Ens. and Adj. J. E. N. Bull, Lt. by 
> nape, viee Monstresor, ~— / 
lo. 
W. Alvares Ens. by purch. vice ey 


Lt. A. Sword, from R. Afr. Col. Corps, 
= vice Cooper, dead, 6 July 
A. W. Webb, Ens. by purch. - 


99 F. 
Capt. Alex Alexander, from h. p. Capt 


ard, prom. 

— Willington, from h. p. Capt. 
vice Jenkin, prom. . > 

J. A. West, Ens. by purch. bs ate po 
u 

J. G. Le Merchant, from yi 

apt. vice Gray, app. to 36 F. 8 June 

W. Johnson, Ens. vice Grant, —* to 


F. 
Lt. Col. J. M‘Caskill, from h. Lt. 
Col. vice J. Johnson, who exch. 


6 July 

Re P. C. Masterton, Capt. vice Hus- 
Lng: f vy é Nov. 1825 
orbes, from Cape Corps, 

wala Pe vice Clifford, prom. 8 June 
Elliot, Capt. by purch. bey» Na- 

. prom July 


= G. _ Neweombe, Lt. by gated. = 
2G. Pasenson, from 78 F. way 
Newcombe 


— R. Stanford, from 45 F. Lt. a 
Currie, res. 5 Nov. 1825 
F. A. A. Gould, from h. p. Capt. 
Creighton, prom. 8 June 

Ens. C. Vereker, rom 52 F. vice Duff, 
15 June 1826 


app. 5° at whe 
¢ ampell, from h. p. Capt. vice 
» prom. 8d 
Ens. J. , Lt. by purch. tes ee. 
; 5 do. 


o~\" Des, 1 
- Ens. B. Duff, Cen AF. Taye Be 


5 do. 
uarie, from h. p. Br. 
d 


lo, 
‘ L. M 
_ Catt, vee his lis prom. 


ye nny Lt. — = 
Hill, who WP Jul 


5. Campbell "Ens. by purch, vice “Boal 
! W.-H. Snow, no kate 


> 8 June 
Br. Lt. Co}. 'T. S. St Clair, 0g 4 
vice 29 db. 


- 15 do. 
A Stainton. from h. p. Capt vice 
8 June 
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vice Balvaird, prom. . do. 
Lt. J..M. Maillene, Capt.; viee Sher. 
vinton, dead. 


Rifle Brig. Maj. W. Hewett, fm. h. p. is ae 
Miter, prom. do, 
As, Surg. A. J. N. Connell, fm. RE 


1 W. L. Regt. Capek. Melymen, fe h. >. 7 


9. Is 
Lt. H. Cornwall, fm. h. p. 71 F. vice 
2 W. 1. Rege Cape, Cr Hanley, fim. he p- oe 
° t. C. Hanley, + p- 99 F, 
vice Capt. Workman app. to er 


Lt. G. Ford, fm. 2 R. Vet. Bat. vice Lt. 
J. B. Carruthers, who retites — 8 


Lt. C. Jobling, fm. R. Afr. Col. Cae 
vice Lt. Macdonnell, who a : va 
uly 
Cape Corps ag R. Burges, Corn. by purch. 
ce Van, app. to 16 L. Dr. . 16 do. 
Afr. Col. Corps. Ens. A. C. M*Murdo, fm. 66 F, 
vice Lt. Robertson dec. 29 June. 
“so tng M. Ryan, vice As. Surg. tr 
> 
Ens. E. E. Cooke; vice Lt. Sword app. to 
8 uly 


it. J. Macdomnell, fm. 2 W. ¥. Ri Regt.» 
wri L. Jobling, who exchanges, 7 
W. Barney, vice Ens. Cooke, 6 do. 
Corps of Engineers, 2d Lt. G. Boscawen, vice Ist 
t. Trevelyan, rem. to line, 9 June 
Regt. of Art. ta Lt. A. Tulloch, ‘es Ist Lt. Sto- 
bart, ret. on h. p. 10 July 
Ordnance Notion! Depariment. 
As. Su - Nugent, vice Ist As. 
~ Sure Ingles placed on ht, p. 1 June 
2d As. Surg. M. Tuthill, from h, p. vice 
2d As. Surg. Nugent prom, do. 
To be Lieut. Colonels in the Army. 
Brev. Maj. F. Fuller, 59 F. 19 Jan. 
M. Everard, 14 F. > 
—— C. Bisshopp, 14 F. 
Capt. F.M , 88 Fs tabe sal 
in the Army, 
B.. Hawkshaw, Esq. late Br. te 
Col. and Maj. on =~ 2 rank of Lt. 
Col. on Continent of rn ry a 














Sta 

Br. Lt. Col. N. Thotn, fm. h. p- per- 
fanént Qu. Mast. t Gen. vice CR. 
Forrest, who exchanges 29 do. 
Br Maj. J. Freeth, R. Staff Corps, As. 
Qu. Mast. Gen, with rank of Lt. Col. 
in atmy, vice J. Haverfield, who res. 
1) July 


sfoopites Sta 
To be ae nt Sutgeons o the Forces. 


vison, from 5 F. hemier 7-4 
tao an: p- do. 


To be Hi Assistants to the Forces. 

T. Foss, vice Mackenzie, app. to 40 F. 
a June. 
+ 2 » Vice apogee do. 

‘0 pothecary to bend 
C. Hoyland, Stuart, dec, 6 July 

Unattached. 
To be Lt. Colonels of Infantr og E 

ae C. A. an = er me ds, 11 4 





Maj. R. M. Browne, 
Le Blane, 


oe 







5 fm. 4 do. 

To. be M T: hase. 

Capt. J. fe Majore of afar by pore mae 
- Dundas, 


— Hon. 


— D. Macdowall, fm. 10 OF. do. 
Baker, fm. 16 L. Dr. 
oy Fafeniry, by pu 











ll ‘July 
fm a ¥. do. 


fm. 3 Dr. Gds. do. 


j 


: 


Bt. Lt, Cols'W.iddally fr, h. p. Map. 


oo 
Bas R Cols, fm. 88 F: Lt wie Mall 


ibis & 


111188 


a 2a 


. ten 4 














ofr SS @ wee SF KPI SE a 


oer 








vice 
iF. 1.6: Wien, Eby push ie Gre, 
0. 
Bs Ford OE Wy eeeey Ver Cate, 


3 do. 

2 Capt Ha Hunt, maj. by purch. vice Cash, 

LEE. King “= 
Bod fi es viee 

q eeetonns F. Le rr 


1626.] “Appointments, Promotions, &c. 651 
‘Hieut. Cc. fn. 46 F. 11 Jul ‘Et. Col. J. Dunne, It Jul 
fisevet | fm. 26-F. ‘dc. | = J. M‘Donald, ditto. do. 
— D.W, Barclay, fim. 56 F. do. ——ZJ. do. . » do. 
—— J. Cami se F. do. © Maj. H. Hamilton, (Lt Col) 95%. do. 
ae C.F. alond, fm, 29 F. do. Capt. Hon..J. Kemedy, indep. end =a 
—_— W. Milligan, fm. 2 L. Gds. 18do. . +. Fy Franchestin (Major). York L. Inf. Vol. 
Cone tie en ——F. T. s, 90 F.. o. 
- Cornet L> Upton, fm. 4 it June. Tey Rade, do. 
Ensign G. wus bcong fin "36 F. - T. White; 17 F. 
—_—— vers, m. ¢ 
—— TR: Auldjo, fm 18%. - do. “Geet C.J. a - Oe Tbs. é. 
pam, J. Marsham, from 37 F. do. 4, A. M. Shaw, 7 W. IL. do. 
a rant,fm.19F. 18 do. —.A,'W. Tinliog 1 Dr 
To he Ensigns by purchase. — rury, 35 F. do. 
A agg wi y | Jal. A. Shakespeare, 99 do. 
WwW. Ward dnatemiaes Maj. Hsoe Baron Bussche (Lt. Co) 11 ae 
Cornet P. Ducktan, Cove 86 ttt ea -—— T. Dent, unattached. . do. 
W. Burn, 4.Dr. Gas. "it suyy Depts. Hep SC 1. Regt. = 
Capt J. S. Byers, R. Artillery. | = Lec. Ball, 1 Gar. Bat do. 
ee ee ee Corn. G. Faleoner, 2 Dr. 18 do. 
‘ 10. 
August. 
R.H,.Gds. Lt. Packe, Capt. by pureh. vice Smith, 10 Lt. Hankey Capt. by,purch. vi Vv 
ni 1 Aug. 1826 deleus, rome, CS Amy. 
Cor. Hon. G- C. W. Forester, Lt. ~ ; Ens. Powell, Lt, 
A E. Lanauge, Ens. by purch, vice Mus- 
Lt. Trent, Capt. arch, wie Bic grave, prom, . 
prom. LH B Eas. by. purch. 
1 De.Gds. Sb. Baymton Cor ob pureh. wo ath u Lt. Bolton, rom 3 Dr, Gis. capt vee 
2. A& Carapoal, fom 64 F. Surg W: eee . 
» 29 F. 27do. 12 oS fom 47 F. Capt. by pure 
4 Surg. We * from 51 F. “~—— vice vice Forbes, prom. 
y — Pal neil Prat 14 as 7 O'Halloran, aa? x - 
Capt. by purch. vi Vater » prom, 
prom. J. Watson, E éo. 
Cor. King, Lieut. Lt. ‘Higgin » from h. p. 62 F. 
ide Lt Capt. vice Methuen, Lt. vice Evans (whose appointment . 
20 July has not taken place) ‘ 5 Ang. 
Cor: Petre, Lt. do. 15 Lt. Ingall, Veteran Comps. 
ore, Smneny. Lt. by’purch. vice Cur- s in d, Lt. vice 
15 Aug. Dewson, Quarter. do. 
2 Lev Vv. W. Bishan, Cor. de vice Lt, Dement, Quatter-Master, vice Har- 
' » 7 Dr. Gds. 13 July _dy, h. R New. ick Fene. do, 
As, Surg. Knott, from 15 F. As. Surg. 17 Ens. Lockhart, Lt. by purch. vice Bos- 
vice Campbell, do. cawen, prom, 1 Aug. 
9 Lt Wrighh,, A ae apap. vise So- 2d Lt. Harvey, trom 60 F. Ens. vice it. 
merset, pi Aug. Graham, prom. 13 July 
Cor. Vi Nt do. Ens. Wood, from 27 F, Kiys. vice Loek- 
A. Vise. incastle, Cor. do. rt 1 Aug. 
ii Cor. Pearson, Lt. by purch. vice Bar- 19 Lt. May, from $7 F, Capt. by pure, 
well, prom. do. vice Hely, do. 
Mis E. C. Gor. vice Smith, dead, J. Rams ‘don by pach vice oats 
16 Capt Alpine, io Melee by purch. yg 20 J. Chambne Ens. by purch. vice “sea 
16 wep Spa Cor. by purch. viel, 22 4B r sg A jt. vice Crete, 
ret. on Aree. 
Cold.F.G. pani Lt. Codrington, Lt. end Gone. Ens. rit. by purch, vice Gough, 
ee Teen ee ea R. Bayly, Ens, 
0. do. vice i 
; 23 Brev. Lt. Col Anderson, from h. p 
It, a and Capt. by pare. vis vies Maj. vice Dalmer, prom. “ 
Ens. » fegen 58 F. Rene. and tt 2d Seyingur, st Lt- by purch. view 
by purch, vice Codrington, prom. 1 Aug. 
. 1 do. Se by purch, vice . 
M. G. Ens. and Lt. by . 13 July 
, igram, prom. 2 do. CSeyiNOUE a tro atte 


Smith, M. D. vie W 
PT eseemipate 


P- 
Hosp.. 1» MD. As. 
te “he 


wR a” ° . 4 : 
ps. Sac atic do, 
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ee are > 
= Laye, Ens. by purch. rr ack 
—" Brooks, from h. pee vies 


B.Otraiy. Ens. b by pureh. vice Wood 


Hosp. As. Bardin, As. Surg. vies > 
ven, 51 F. ° 3 do. 
As. Surg. Ingham, from 3 Dr. Gds. 
~ vice Milton, 25 June 
= _ Fiske, Lt. by vice Kelly, 
13 July 
— ee from 78 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Deshon, prom. 20 do, 
ae Lt. vice Goatees. 
—re from h, p. 6 F. Ens. ( ay. 
t verett, Adj. v » " 
’ 13 do. 


Capt. I~ nr h. p. 5 Dr. Gas. 
Capt. vice Anton, prom. 20 July 

Ens. Scott, from 20 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Tennant, 73 F. 

Lt. Smith, from 35 F. Capt. by Sy mn 
vice Bowes, rom. 

Ens. M‘Crea, Lt. vice Donalisoo, deal 


6 Dec. 1825 
—— Dalway, Lt. by purch. vice Wil- 
Ww. J. 


rom. 13 July 1826 
cage, * by purch. 
ey naa hos 27 do. 
Ens. Gibbs, Lt. 44 purch. vice M‘Cle- 
verty, whose promotion by = 
has not taken place 
R. C. Hamilton, Ens. 
Lt. Wain it, from h. p. Lt. pn. 
diff.) vice Bartley, 22 F. 20 July 
. Hatton, from 66 F. Lt. by 
vice Kennedy, prom. 
Lt. Mawdesley, 
Bayley, prom. ug. 
As. Surg. Lavens, from 28 F. surg, vice 
Webster, 4 Dr. Gds. 35 do. 
Ens. Butler, Lt. by purch. vice Sie. 
prom. 1 Aug. 
C. W. Forester, Ens. by purch. do. 
H. Walsh, Ens. by pare vice Forbes, 
Coldst. Gds. 5 do 


Maj. Moore, from h. p. 15 F. Maj. vice 
Li » R. Afr. Col. Corps do. 
Capt. Mitchell, from h. p. Capt. (pay 
to h, p. Fund) viee Grant, — 


Serj. Maj. Pollock, from R. Mar. Adj. 
with rank of Ens. vice Woulds, _ 


3 do. 
a Hill, Adj. with rank of Lt. vice 
in, prom. do. 
E.. Locker, Ens. do. 
Maj. Ford, from b. ed sd (pay diff. to 
h. p. Fund) vice pbell, > i. , 
uly 


J. B. Sergeant, 24 Lt. by purch. vice 
Tucker, 41 F. do. 
=F a wees from h.-p. Maj. — 

Hi pete ag Seow As. Surg. vice Cam 
eae 3 Dr. Gds. do. 
W. L. —, Ens. by purch. . 


row een: Ens. b vice 
Hatton, 50 F. d pure, 97 do. 
Ens. 


A. Lennox, 


Barton, 
Maj. Drewe, from 91 -F. Major vice 
urchase 


Owen, wh P 

Nas not taken place 13 July 
Ens. Newhouse, Lt, B a. vice 

Christie, 1A 


apt. by ee n vice . 


Oct. 


J. Gravatt; Ens, 1 Aug. 
84 D. Laird, Ens. by pureh.. viee Dean, 


TL F, 5 do, 
85 = corp, from 65 F. vice ean, 
87 kas, Doyle, Lt. vice woe dead 
5 Dee. 1825 


—_ tena Lieut, vice Masterston, 
5d Aug. 1896 
Cc. Dunbar, Ens. by purch, vice Love. 


~ do. 
Lt. Barret, from h. p. 12 F. Lt. bs 
ee Oven, 12) h. vi 
ns. Owen, Lt, urch. vice 
prom me Pyle 
Capt. . Fraser, Maj. by purch. v. ba 
15 July 
Lt. Gorse, from 89 F. Lt. vice Graham, 
R. Afr. Col. Co, 3 Aug. 
I. K. Pipon, Ens. vice Cuttie, a, ¥ 


J. Cunninghame, Ens. by er vice 
Maclean, prom. do. 
R. C. Lloyd, Ens. by purch, —— 
ridge, prom. 27 July 
Capt. Neame, Major by = vice 
Rudsdell, prom. ade 
Lt. Gregory, Capt. 
Ens. Vernon, Lt. So 
E. O. Broadley, Ens. do, 
Rifle Brig. Ist Lt. Dering, Adj. vice Falconer, 
prom. 20 J 
Capt Wellesley, from h, p. ore vice 
Al 


Logan, 
2d Lt. Geneon, } Ist Lieut. by purch. vin 
Fe ay oe prom. 27 ~ 
E. H. Gleggs 2d Lt. 5 Aug. 
Cape Co. (Cav.) Lt. Sir A. T. C. Campbell, Bi. 
from 13 Dr. Capt. by purch. vice 
"Cox, rom. 1 do. 
R.Afr.Col.Corps Maj. Lumley, from 54 F. Lt. 
Col. vice Grant, ret. 1 Aug. 1826. 
“— Gregg; Maj. by purch. vice Hart- 


so 20 J 
Lt. cs from 59 F, Capt. vice — 


—Wabh, 
aish, ‘tem 6 F. ditto, vieg —_ 
Graben Fr 92 F. di on 
os rom . do. vice 
66 F. 13d, 


Lt. Small, from h. p. New. Bruns, 
Fenc. Lt. vice Ingall, ba 7 


Vet.Comps.for 
4 ug. 


Serv.inNewf. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
To be Captains. 
2d Capt. and Brev. Maj. — vice 
Lane, ptom. 2d Aug. 
— and Adj. Wylde, vice Wilfo: re 


~ Gordon, vice Straubenzie, _ 
—-—— Maling, vice F. Gordon, prom. 
5 do. 


To be Second Captains. i 
2d Capt. Ford, from h. p. vice epi, 
0. 


Sandilands, from h, p. vice C. E. 
Gordon, 4 do. 
King, from h. p. vice oo, 


To be Veterinary 
Vet: Surg. Coward, 
deaux 
Commissariat Department. 
To be Dep. As. Com. Gen. 
Commis. Clerk C. B. Dawson 
—_———— T. C. B. Weir 


Surgeon. 
from h. p. vice Cor- 
8 July 


15 July 
do. 





Medical - Department. 
To be Surgeons to the Forces. 
Surg. Melville, M.D. from 25 F. way saeneb p- 


ug: 
As. Siirg. Rogers, from_10 Dr. vice Panting, . 


To be Hospital Assistants to the Forces. 
A. W. a vice Lucas, Ceylon Regt. 6 July 








SoRSsesses EIS & 


aly 


0. 





1826._] 

. Bryden, vice Bushe, prom. 6 July 
eA » vice Forde, prom. 17 do. 
P. O'G: » vice Brown, 1 W.41.R. 18 do. 
A. H. Y> vice Murray, 33 F. do. 
T. Spence, vice Thompson, 78 F. 3 Aug. 
H. Marshall, vice , prom. do. 

Unattached. 


To be Lieut.-Cols. sof infantry by at 3) 
Maj. Foceeme from 8 
Capt. Riddlesden, from R. H. Gds. 


Ave 


Maj. Rudsdell, from 98 F. 7 
— Cash, from 2 F. do. 
—— O'Donnell, from 15 dr. do. 
Capt. Chaplin, from Coldst. Gds. do. 


To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 




















Capt. Hely, from 19 F, do. 
— Cox, from Cape Cav. do. 
— Somerset, from 9 Dr. do. 
— Taylor, from 25 F, do. 
— Smith, from R. H. Gds. do. 
— Hall, from Coldst. Gds, do. 
— Adams, fi rom 17 Dr. 15 do. 
— Bayly, from 51 F. do. 
—— Bowers, from 37 F. do. 
—— Pratt, from 7 Dr. Gds. do. 
— Forbes, from 12 F. do. 
—— Dunn, from 49 F. do. 
— rhe from 10 rehas. do. 
‘0 tains of I yank 
Lieut. Christie, from ef o% oe 1 Aug. 
wen, p ele 17 te do. 
Tu » from 23 de. 
— W , from 24 Fr. do. 
— Barwell, from 11 Dr. do. 
—— Lennox, from 71 F. do. 
Gough, from 22 F. do. 
Keily, from 52 F. do. 
—— Curieis, from 1 Dr. 15 do. 
Eyles, from 90 F. do. 
Pole, from 17 Dr. do. 


To be sestenente fantry wehase. 
Ens. Carr, from of Inf bys 1 Aug. 


— Barton, sc "3 F. do. 
Cor. Lewis, from 11 Dr. 15 do. 
Ens. Mayne, from 5 F. do. 
—— Maclean, from 94 F. do. 
— Shortt, 33 F. do. 
—— Gordon, from 89 F. do. 
Sub. Lieut. Peyton, from 1 Life Gds. do. 
Exchanges. 


Col. Sir R. Arbuthnot, K.C.B. from Coldst. G. 
with Lt.-Col. Girardot, h. p. 

a yy h, from 22 F. with Lt.-Col. Taylor, h. p. 

yers, from 82 F. with Lt.-Col. Vali- 


, from 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Lt.-Col. 
Arnold, h. 
Major Sitwell, from 5 Dr. rec. diff. with Major 
Somerset, h. p. 
Browne, from 36 F. with Lt.-Col. Rowan, 


+ p- 
Rowan from 36 F. with Major Ford, 58 F. 
—e on from 3 F. G. rec. diff. with 


Capt. Berners, v5 
Capt. — from 23 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Tup- 


per, h. p. 
Craddock, from 34 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Ruxton, h. p. 
; Lieut. Shawe, from 28 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Ruxton, h. p. 
a Mason from 56‘F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Nefty, Re 
eer nat e L ctangs, from 87 F. with Lieut. Stan- 
—~'sir'G G. 6. ya - from 1 Dr Gds. rec. 
diff. with Lieut. Poore, h. p. 
—— Shiell, from 3 F. with Lieut. Scott, h. p. 


60 F. 
-_-— Sarsfield, from 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Mars ’ ‘e: 
—— Wheat, from 81 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Spearman, h. p. 

Ensign Cooke, from 11 F. with 2d Lieut. Walsh, 
-P. \ 

Hagart, from 26 F. with Ensign Munro, h. 


1F. , 
ep  Kinlock, from 58 F. with Comet and Sub- 
Lt. — 2 Life my Maclean 
hap 88 4 , , 
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Philips, from 94 F. with Ensign Lewis, h.p. 
= Bulwer, from, 58 F. with Ensign Creagh. 


from Hosp. Staff with 
Dap. ne. o nsp. Erly, ore MD. be p. — a 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Lie: Colonels. 
Col. Hicks, h. p. Unatt. 
—— Peebles, do. 


Majors. 

Col. Sir F. Hankey, h. p. 15 F. 
Lt. Col. Irving, h. p.-Unatt. 
Major Faweett, do. 

Bartleman, h. p. R. Mar. 
Boys, do. 
Lynch, do. 
Lt. Col. Maxwell, h. p. Unatt. 
Major Carter, h. p. R. Mar. 

















—— Gray, do. 
Inches, do. 
Nicolson, Lm 


ae Pre h. p. Port Off. 
Major Priddle, h. p. R. Te. Mar. 
Burke, ‘h. p. Unatt. 

rnard, 


Be 
Ca; . 
Cowley, R. Art, nag 


Jackson, h. Ps R. Irish Art. 
Carabelli, h. p. R. Cors. Rang. 
Cavendish, h, p. R. Irish Art. 
Hooke, h. p. R. Art. 








M‘Crohan, h. p. 3 
Hasenen hee? Ti ght Inf. Bn. King’s Ger. Leg. 


Goodwin, h. p. 69 F. 
Hill, h. p. 6 Garr. Bn. 
Peshall, h. p. 18 Dr. 
Kiernander, h. +4 22 F. 
Oriiaguchy, 4 Irish B 

i aguert ? 
Napper, my, 54 F, “* 
Wathen, h, p. 4 F. 

Unattached. 

The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 




















superior to ante Commissions, have 
accepted Promot: pom half pay according to 
the General Orde of ceeia ghd 
To be 
Br. Lt. Col. Delman ‘from panel Fi F. ait a 26 
Gomenver, from 18 F. 3A 
re Major ‘ ug. 
To be Maj ajors of Infantry. 
Br. Maj. Owen, trot 15 10 July 
one from 26 F. 13 July 
Rogers, oes 6F. do. 
Tovey, from 20 F. “4 





Br. L. Gol, Churchill, from Ceyl. Regt. 21. 
r. L. Col. Chure 
Br. Maj. Kenny, from 80 F. 














Logan, from Rifle xriibon, 3 my 
—— Lane, from al > 2 do. 
Wilford, frome do. 4 do. 
Straubenzec, from do. do. 
Gotdon, from do. 5 do. 
Deaths. 
Col. Marb. o ae eng Waterford Militia. 
Lent Cob 5 er, h. p. 37 F. 4 July 1826 
aa , late of 11 F. Bath, June 
Capt. wih, ’Dr. 30 June 
a Kenzie 3 F. Ilfracombe, 26 July 


—— Willshire, 11 F. 
—— Barnett, 54 F. on passage from aS 

to Calcutta, asd 
——— Bourne, late Invalids, Guernsey, 10 July 
—— Keith, late 9 Vet. Bn. Chelsea, 18 June 
—— Roland, h. p. Roll’s Reg. pre 


—— Tyler, Sligo Militia. 


—- Smi 


1 Aug. 


» 39 F. London, 
Lieut. M‘Carthy, (Adj.) 47 5 ot on board 
the ship Lady Campbell on 


Pa, Dec. 1923 
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“| Lieut. Bell, 56°F. ‘> Vd Aagel826 | Lieut. W. H. Harvey, Invalld Art. Bithem - 

—— Wyse; 84%. Ennis, SE Sune MB Ang, 
——_J. C, Nicolls, 2 W. I. R. Bathurst, St Corn. Frasér, 6 Dr. Dorchester 28 May 
Mary, Attia, Fao. ns. Dodgsoti, hi p. Elford's Corps, Biaekburne: 
—— Harrison, CapeCorps,. -.— : 24 do. , : 6 Jan. 
——— Anstice, h.p. 22 Dr. Adj. Brown, Bedford Mil. 


Bedford, 7 Aug. 
—— Creighton, h. p. Indep. Nova =, a Quart.-Mast. Simson, h. p. 3 Dr. Litehfield, 











ay 
—— Desire Dufief, h. p. Chas. Britt. Paris, Page, h. p. 7 Dr. 25 do. 
15 Mar. Burt, h, p. Romney Fen. Cay, Leo. 
—— Bramer, h. | Fad F. Hesse Cassel, 27 Jan. minster 
—— Worlledge, 1 Vet. Bn. Lambeth, Surg. Coghan, h. p. 81 F. Halifax, Nova 
14 June 17 Jan. 


—— Edwards, h. p. 98 F. Windsor, 23 April 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 51 At No. 6, Castle Street, A, M. John Craw. 
April 8. At Miramichi, New Brunswick, the - ford, Esq. of the Customs, Greenock, to Marga. 
lady of Alexander Fraser, jun. of a son. ret, eldest daughter of William Balfour, Esq, 
‘uly 14. At 17, St. Patrick’s Square, the Lady - ~D. . 
of Captain Smith of the 37th Ri t,ofason.~ ~~ At Hope Park, Mr Graham Binny, writer, 
Aug. 3. At Cornhill, Aberdeenshire, the lady of | Edinburgh, to Marianne, eldest daughtér of Tho- 
David Young, Esq. of a son. mas Kyd, Esq. of Exchequer. 


6. At Searborough, the lady of John Sandwith, ~~. 1. At Glasgow, James Normand, junior, 
Esq. of a daughter. Esq. Dysart, to Miss Joanna Drew. 
— The lady of Charles Kinnear, Esq. Kinnear, — At Moneydie, Mr James Cochrane, Elm 
of a son. ; Row, Edinburgh, to Margaret, daughter of Mr 
7. At Woodhall Park, Herts, the Honourable George Richmond, Moneydie. 


Mrs Alexander Leslie Meiville, of a ter. — At Newington,-the Rev. John Henderson, 
8 At Greenock, Mrs Wm, Snell, of a ter. - of Carmunnock, to Margaret Houston, daughter 
12. In Castle-strcet, Mrs Shortt, ofa son. of the late Robert’ Forrester, treasurer to 
14. At Castleton, Isle of Man, the Lady of Ro- _the Bank of Scotland. 

tet Coaning " — At Kelravock-Castle, Cosmo Innes, 

- Mrs ‘TI 


Esq; of a son. He Tag 

‘od, Charlotte Square, of a daughter. _ vocate, to Isabell”, eldest daughter of Hugh » 
17. At —— the lady of W. Forlong, jun. Esq. of Kelravock. 

. of a daughter. * 2 At South St James’s Street, Mr Edward 

,18. At 12, Howard Place, Mrs Rennie, of a West, bookseller, Edinburgh, to Isabella, second 

4 - * daughter of Mr William Bathgate, merchant 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dundas of Arniston, of _ there. 

a son. 7. Mr F. L. Beens of Dunkirk, France, officer 

— At 23, Albany Street, Mrs Napier, of a Of infantry, to Maria Grandeau, eldest daugh- 
daughter. ter of Mons. Joseph Grandeau, Edinburgh. 

— At the house of her father, W. Egerton 8 At Slains Castle,- James Wemyss, ees of 
Jeffreys, Esq. Coton Hill, Salop, the'Lady of Ri- . Wemyss, M.P. to Lady Emma Hay, sister of the 
chard Smith, Esq. of the Mouut, Liverpool, of a - Earl of Erroll. . 

hter. . — At No. 6, Pitt Street, James Farnie, Esq, 

At No. 3, Royal Circus, Mrs Walter Dick- Burntisland, to Miss Margaret Paterson Cairns, 
son, of a son. - daughter of the late Rev. Adam Cairns, minister 
‘ov At Buintsfield Links, Mrs G. Logan, of a of Longforgan. 
son.* — At Old Aberdeen, Arthur Thomson, Esq. 
«=» At Bendrum, Fife, the lady of Captain Du- Manager of the Aberdeen Sea Insurance Com- 
tie, of a son. pany, to Bridget, eldest daughter of John Ander- 
25. Atinch House, Mrs Gordon of Hallhead, qn, Esq. lute of Calcutta, 
ofa yy 10. At 133, George Street, Stair Stewart, Esq. 
26. At Borough-house, Kentish Town, the lady | Of Physgill and Glasserton, to Miss Helen Sin- 
of James Wilson, Esq. adv«cate, and of Lincoln’s clair, daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 


Inn, of a . elair of Ulbster, Bart. 
28. At Burntsfield Plaee, Mrs John Anderson, —'At Dunans, Argyishire, Charles Gordon, 
of a daughter. 4 Esq. De ype | of the Highland roy 
_ =~ Atthe Relief Manse, Kelso, Mrs Pitcairn, Scotland, to Helen, eldest daughter of the 


a son. John Fletcher, 3 of Dunans. 
29. At Leith, Mrs Gordon Bell, of a daughter. 14. At. Kirkcudbright, Mr Donaldson, rector 
— At Aberdeen, the lady of the Hon. W, For- of the grammar school there, to Jane, second 


+bes, of Brux, of a-son. daughter of Mr Hope of the same institution. 
— At 105 George Street, Mrs John Ronaldson, — At Paisley, Captain Kirk, of his Maer 
70th regiment, to Agnes, daughter of James Bu- 


of adaughter. . ‘ 
%1.. At Edinburgh, the Jady of Major Menzies, chanan, Esq. ‘ 
42d regiment, of a daughter. . . 16. At. Rosebank, Newington, Mr William 
’ J a ad Lawder, farmer, Inverleith Mains, to Helen, eld- 
. MARRIAGES, a est daughter of Mr David Bishop, farmer, Rase- 
July 25. At the Manse of Crail, John Marshall, bank. ‘ . 
. advocate, to Margaret Tod, second daugh- 16, At St Andrew's, Dublin, Captain W, Chil- 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Bell-of Kilduncan, pa- ders, 42d regiment, randson of the late Lord 
- zish of _ Eardley, to Mary Elizabeth, ‘relict of _ Robert 
— At Caitlech House, the Revy..R. Hunter, Hume, . dist regiment, 
of the Scottish Chapel, Carlisle, to Ja- ij, At Kirkaldy, Mr James Black, of Dysart, 
rar ter .of the Rev. William M‘Call, of to Ann, daughter of Dr Black, Kirkaldy, 








Y _ => At Worthing, Lieut.-General Sir Richard 

«>» Je* At Edinburgh, James Macallan, wri- Church, K.G.C. to Mdty Anne, eldest daughter 

pe ‘the signet, to Cecilia, daughter of late _ of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart..of Osmaston, in the 
Bertram, of Nisbet. county of Derby. 


At London, Capt. George Hope Johnston, 2h. At: South. Houge, Andzew Carrick, F cm 
to Mari of Joseph Rankin . * Esq. merchant, Edinburgh, to M 
BBEaria Sane OF SOREN g.Esq. * Esq. m of Me Dele Deane, Sea Pisa. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Lindsay, writer, to © ds Ps “At ‘Aldenham, Herts, Ca sonhiay a 
Ee cna tas Seetimice Sram 
wat Colle A ere ees el- near > tewal 2 é b. —_ 
seniageat heughaes of Re late rdward penn ccngeer of the tone Mr Kichioald Raberteon, 
‘eebdies. 
































































































































































































































— Births, Marriages; and Deaths. 


House, Kinrogs-shire, Lieut. Ed- 
vad Bay RN. to Mary ens 
of the late Walker Avhott, Bq, of 

24, At Leith, David Frazer, Esq, commander 
of the Arcturus West Indiaman, to Hannah, eld- 


et, daughter of Alex. Sime, Esq. ship-build 


—At West Hurlet, Charles Far » M.D. 
Ma daughter ohn Wilson, 


Esq. of 
mitv, second anh of the late 
ohn Rait, ae of Anniston. 

31. At Burntisland, John Leven, Esq. W.S.'to 
Janet, youngest daughter of the nto Rete 
Wemyss, minister of that parish 

. 1. Here, Mr James White, farract, Kings- 
dale Maine, to Helen, daughter of the late James 
Chalners, Esq. solicitor at law. ° 

— At Glasgow, James B. Daubuz, Esq. lieu- 
tenant Ist royal dragoons, to Anne, daughter of 
Robert Hagart, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 26. On his passage from India, Mr Peter 
Rose M‘Intosh, youngest son of the late Andrew 
M‘Intosh, Esq. merehant in Forres.. 

Feb. At Bombay, Lieut. Frederick A. Arnaud, 
of the 2¥d regiment of Native Infantry. 

1. At Tobaga, near Panama, on the Ist of Febru- 
ary last, Captain James Ramsay, of the Columbian 
navy, eldest son of the late ev. James Ramsay 
of Glasgow. The circumstance attending the 
-—s this young officer is peculiarly distress- 

, having been assassinated by his queers while 

ep in bed, aboard of his own ship, the Guaya- 

quilea—the assassin instantly terminating his own 
existence. 

Mar. 6. At‘Cudalore, Mrs Montagu Cockburn. 

May 20. Off Cuba, Mr James Morice, Master 
of } Majesty’s ship Pylades, aged 25, youngest 
wn of the late. Mr James Morice, manufacturer, 
po Bay 
July 4. At his content in Virginia, in the 
78th year of ond Jefferson, late Presi- 
dent of the U; akan the same day, 

the late aa ae It is.a most 
coincidence, that those two venerable personages 
should have paid the debt of nature on the same 
day, and pb the 50th anniversary of that inde- 

hich they so essentially contributed to 
achieve. 


25, At New York, in the 74th year. of her 
age, Catherine, daughter of the late 1 of Stir- 
ling, and reli: sosneenvelye of Colonel William 
Duer, and of William N: 

July 27. “the Dollar, nt James Rob Robertson of 
Ce we his Majesty’s regim: 

t Linlithgow, Miss Cha site. Baillie, 
wangst daughter of the late Lieut.-General Mat- 
thew 


— At the Manse of Culter, the, Rev. William 
Svahan, minister of that 

50. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Wilson, reliet of 
Mr Alexander Simpson, merchant, \)undee. 

- At Greenside Cottage, Leith i Wal, Mr Geo. 


> ability. 
falling ‘board, 
son. of Sigendes Damen, 


en tere 
mtn renee sr myer 


Mrs Montgomery 
— William Posnd of Harvieston, apes 7. 
wile 4. John Lamb, Esq. younger of Temple- 
5. At her hou: a Kirkaldy, Mrs 
xed We aaa al 


ere Brook, near Man- 


aes Lae, Bea, of the house 
d Lee. et 


in, mother af the Cos 
Gavin, | motherad a 
» and sister tothe Earl of 


Nidan Edinburgh, Mrs, Margaret Doig, wite of 


~ At17, Heriot Row, in his 51st year, Ken- 
neth alone Bow of Newmore. 
— AtH e Place, Mrs Magdalane Wal- 
be, ite of 3 Ric ard Scougall, Esq. merehant, 


hoes Mrs pitta Sutietony wife of 
Dr John Maclem:, : 


+ At Midd oem Leith Walk, John 
cam, aes late of Holehouse, ‘Dumfries-shi: 
Fi 80, Mrs Euphan 
™m on, relict are George Taylor, 
7. At Duddingston, Eliza 
daughter of Mr John Aitken, Ga‘ 
= etheughe * —— 
infant ter of Archibaid Gilet, og. mer 
— At Innerleithen, Witliam yee 
hom one of the Magistrates of the city 
itt 
8 At anal brother's a 4, Hermitage Place, 
Leith Links, Miss Dorothea M “Kean, daughter of 
Mr Andrew M*‘Kean, 2,-York Place. : 
— At Greenhill, in’ the parish of Deskford, 
George Black, at the great age of: 103 years atid » 
six-months. 
9. At Edinburgh, Adrian, fourth son of Lieut.- 
— Sir John Fi ee G.C.H. envetta, daughter te. 
nburgh, 4 
late Hugh  Crawfed, E Esq. a 
10. At Ballater, James Dickson, Esq. merchant 
At Ne. Se ichde Strest;: Mangerst Boyt 
— At No. ° 
wife of Mt-Wiillam Morrison. ‘ 
— At her house ii Forth oot 76, Mrs 
Boyd, relict of Thomas wafries. - 
— At Mornin “— near burgh, M , wife 
of Mr Geotge ae merchant, South Bldg. 
— At the Manse of Anstruther Easter,. 
Johnston, . of Pittowie 
— George Ramsay, Esq. late of Inchrye. 7 
ll. At 116, George Street, Archibald C. Hope, 
third son of Lieut. Sir John Hope, G.C.H, 
— At60, George Street, Ann Warroeh, the infant 
daughter of Dr Pursell, 
— At Ayr, Lieut.-Colonel Robert Cameron, 
late of the Hon. East India Company’ a. 
— At Bainsford, Mr Robert 
tendant of smith work, Carron Iron Works 
12. At Aberdeen, Miss. Jane Stewart, second 
donghan of the late John Stewart, Professor of 
Mathematies, Marischal 
— At Spring Garden, Jamaica, Mr James 
Somervail Bisset, son.of Mr Adam, Bisset, Leith. . 
— At Ayr, the Hon..Mrs Rollo. 
13, At his house, Gayfield » Mr, John t 


bas er oy late printer in 


his apartments, No, 13, Rue Royale, , 
Basil Cochrane, it 


. Paris, the Hon. Mr 


— At Balerno, Mr James Kerr 
— Até, Howard Bios Jane, second daughter of ; 
John Hislop, Esq- su sper how f 
— At Stead Place, Walk, Robert, thein- 
fant son of Mr John Paterson. ° 
— At Leith, David.J. ; fourth. son of Mr 
John yi jun. merchant there... 
— nae irkaldy, Mr Simon Dempster, merchant 


ther ; 
os at Gremete Mr James Findlater, eldest son 

— te a Charlotte S Edinburgh, 
15. At her house in Street, 

Mrs Margaret Mongrieff, relict of William Simmp« 

son, writer.in C “ 
ae At Allan Park, Stirling, Charles Mercer, 


— At Eyemouth, aged 71, Miss Isabella Wight. 


man. 
— At Comely Bank, near Edinburgh, Miss’Ma- 
tilda a Cullen, ye Caughts of. 


‘At Lugton, i 
the e late James Pringle of Bow 
18. At Inner bee Fife, David | 
"s 


las, accountant of the, 


— At Lochore a Fifeshire, Mrs Isabella ; 
Elder Husband Baird, wife of the very Rev. ‘Dr + 
G. * Baird, principal of the University of. Tain. 
bur; 

= At Minto Street, Menges Murray, daugh- 
ter of William Gordon, Esq.of Evie. 

— At Alloa, Mr John M‘LeNan, road-contractor, 
and late farmer at Auchinbaird, 





iNliam Laing. 

— At Pitcairn, Jane Elder Willins, wife of the 
Rev. Willins. 

— At London, Mr Peter Morrison, of Philpot 
Lane, Fenchurch street, leathersellcr. 

— At his house in Argyll Square, Dr John Bar- 
clay, for many years an eminent teacher of ana- 
tom: want e nguished ornament of the Medi- 

School r, 


less in his 
les, in his 89th year, the celebrated 
of the order 


astronomer 5 of the Theolines, 
ety Mo = tn ior, of Kirkald 

_ ’ . junior, ° 
He was shot in a duel mach David Landale, Es], 
of the same place. 

23. At 1, Erskine Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Ca- 
therine Brgsier, late of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

— At Peebles, Mr James — surgeon. 

= At Rothesay, George red, youngest son 
Ct ne hla howoe, Buiigs 8 Glasgow, C 

— Athi use, Bridge Street, >» Ca 
tain D. Macarthur, late 10Uth regiment. . 

— At Gorbals, Glasgow, Mr Alexander Camp- 
boll, aged 65. He was elder brother of the cele- 
brated Thomas Campbell, the poet. 

24. At Slateford, t. George Lawrence Ro- 


[Oct : 
bertson, on the half-pay of the Hon. Bast 
2 . pay India 


24. At 
Bruce, 

25. At Cam! 
Esq. Proeurator Fi 
— At Southfield C 
merchant in Leith, 

26. At Dalzell House, John Fenton Hamilton, 
only son of, A..J. Hamilton, Esq. 

— At his house in Hasnpeteady the Hon. C. H, 
Hutehinson, who was returned for the seventh 
time, at the last election, to serve in Parliament 


— ergy aw , 

A indsay D jas, youngest 
daughter late Col. William Ann Doughaet 
Strathendry. 

— At Kirkwall, James, youngest son of Cap. 
tain Balfour, royal navy, of Elwick. 

28. At Dalkeith, Samuel Paterson of Lindsay. 
lands, in the 84th year of his age. 

29. At the house of his son, Dr John Aitkin, 
surgeon and lecturer on anatomy, Edinburgh, Mr 
Robert Aitkin, formerly of Kirkpatrick Fleming, 
Durmfries-shire, in the 82d year of his age. 

— At his house, No. 22, Queen Street, Captain 
Patrick Hunter, late of the Hon. East India Com- 

ny’s service. 

Latély. At the Manse at Slains, the Rev. Dr 
George Pirie, minister of that parish, in the 6vth 
year of his age, and 33d of his ministry. 

— At Low Dunsforth, near Borough Bridge, 
Charles Stephenson, aged 102. 


DEATH OF LORD GIFFORD. 


, Marine- 


. 11. At his lodgin 
ter Rolls, 


Gifford, Master of 


rade, Dover, after only two days’ illness, the Right Hon. Robert 
eputy Speaker of the House of 


rds, &c.in his 48th year. The 


learned Lord’s complaint was inflammation of the bowels, or cholera morbus. 


We have Pp 
and a very eloquent tribute to the memo 
ing Chronicle's doing a handsome thing; 


ure in transferring to our columns from the Morning Chronicle a tig Bn 
of the late Lord Gifford. We feel no surprise at the 
it we have a particular pleasure in this instance of its good 


orn- 


feeling and good taste, because it contrasts so honourably with the paltry and malevolent conduct of 


these 


paper The Times, upon the same melancholy occasion. 
u » in speaking of the deceased Master of the Rolls, furnish a very striking 


Indeed, the respective lines 


of the different ways in which an object will be viewed by men of talents, and of generous 
and by men without either talents or feelings, though their politics may be the same. The 


tae ie pa 


virtue, dulness and 


ical differences, in consideration of the genius and the virtues of a political op- 
may also forgive the politics of a distinguished antagonist; but his genius and his 
selfishness find it impossible to pardon.—St James's Chronicle. 


Few men will be more deeply deplored by their family, or more tenderly remembered by their 
nature 


friends. His own affectionate 
to see into his character. His mind, 


secured 


for him the warm regard of those who were near enough 
by vice, had no need of concealment, and was at liberty 


unstained 
to indulge its native frankness. He was unassuming, unaffected, mild, friendly, indulgent, and, in in- 
timate seciety, gently playful. His attachments were constant, his resentment (for he had no-enmity) 


was heard to provoke, subsided. 


In his last moments he was sustained by the domestic af- 


Rony ond miokasaptcie’ canpeibed d ele d splendid prospects of 
plicity were unspoiled by rapi vation, and splendi 
ambition ; and if these retiring virtues could, without Josing their nature, be generally known, they 
have softened many of those ungentle feelings, which such an elevation is apt to excite. 
truth be said of him, that he rose by “‘ fair means,” and in his high station bore his fa- 


the vi 
learned in 
wyers of his age) 


t application of an eg pay | gushing 
profession, that the late Lord Chief Justice Gibbs (himself one o 

assured present writer, that since the death of Dunn 

man equal as a general lawyer to Gifford. 


quick, clear, and distin 


, he had 


He had the gift of conveying the subtle distine- 


and abstruse learning of the law, with a very rare union of perspicuity and brevity. He was soon 


on the Western 


t most upright j 
had been mad 


it, where the friendship of two such admirable 
» was an.earnest of the esteem of wise and good men. 
he was unknown, to fill the office of Solicitor-General. 


rsons as Horner 
He was sought out by Ministers, to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 


, in the House of Commons declared his satisfaction, that the appoint- 
e on the fair principle of professional merit. 


t was his lot to hold office in a stormy season, but all who knew him will bear a testimony now un- 
that the performance of rigorous duties was uncongenial to his nature. The most remark- 
ae talents was made on a splendid theatre, but on an occasion so painful, that to revive 

the remem of it more distinctly would not be in unison with his amiable temper. 


He was 
with a title 


inted, with universal a Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
honour which seemed to be the pledge of higher advancement. 


When the immense accumulation of Seotch 2 was thought to require some alteration in the 
‘or 


Appellant Jurisdiction, Lord Gifford was chosen 


his unequalled knowledge of Scotch law to carry 


new measure into effect, and for that purpose was appointed to the newly-created office of 


of the House of Lords. 
was no diversity of opinion about the 
selected for his fitness. 


Various opinions existed about the necessity of the office, but there 
fitness of the man, and it was universally owned that he was 


The Journals of Parliament will attest the speed with which he removed the mass of undecided Ap- 
and the unanimous applause of Scotch lawyers is the best evidence of the wisdom, learning, and 
justice, with which he accomplished that arduous task 
_ Among the numerous body who have risen from the middle elasses to the highest stations of the law, 
it will be hard to name any individual who owed his preferment more certainly to a belief of his merit 


than Lord Gifford, or who 


more of those virtues which are most fitted to disarm the jealousy 


possessed 
naturally attendant on great and sudden advancement.—Morning Chronicle. 
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A GLANCE OVER SELBY’S ORNITHOLOGY. * 


Wuart a splendid work ! This is the 
kind of ornamental furniture, in which 
we, were we men of fortune, would 
delight. The tables in our passages, 
galleries, parlours, boudoirs, and draw- 
—— should groan—no, not groan 
—but smile, with suitably-bound vo- 
lumes of Natural History, on the 
me of any one of which, would 
suddenly gleam before us some rich 
and rare, some bright and beauteous, 
some wonderful and wild, some strange 
and fantastic, some fierce and terrible, 
some minute or mighty production of 
the great mother—Nature. But we 
are not men of fortune ; and a magni- 
ficent folio like this would seem alto- 
gether out of its place among the per- 
manent furniture of our sober-suited 
cell, Hither, notwithstanding, do 
such magnificent folios ever and anon 
find out their way, carried tenderly 
under the arm, or borne triumphant! 
on the shoulder, of some rich friend's 
confidential servant, wondering, as he 
ascends the spiral stair-case, how many 
flats really go to the composition of 
such a house. Then the College Li- 
brary is at our service—for every year 
do we, like Dr Nimmo, matriculate ; 
——the stores of the Wernerian Society 
are open to us as a member of that 
a 3 and nota book~ 
seller in the city is reluctant to indulge 
us with a week's possession of the 
most costly and dazzling volumes,— 
often for our own sakes, but oftener 
for the sake of Taz’ Man—whose 


friendship has been the chief blessing 
of our life—Curtstorner Norta. 
What a treasure, for instance, du- 
ring a rainy forenoon in the country, 
is such a gloriously illuminated work 
as this of Mr Selby, toa small party 
uncertain in what spirit they shall 
woo the hours! Let them assemble 
round a circular’table, boy and virgin 
alternately taking seat, and let the 
most scientific undertake to illustrate 
the plates in a desultory lecture. As 
the fessor , his audience 
will be inspired to. by the de- 
light of surprise wonder—their 
own memories will supply them with 
many interesting anecdotes of the 
‘* gay creatures of the element,” and 
they will be pleased to discover how 
much of natural history is known to 
every intel t and observant mind 
that has had any opportunities of li- 
ving much among the woods and 
fields. Each individual in the circle 
—however limited the range of his 
experience—will have his own small 
not insignificant—story to tell; a 
hint from one leads to a disquisition 
from another; the con be- 
comes more erudite with the compa- 
rative bi of animals ; and per- 
haps some female Bewick or Bingley 
may be there, who, with all the mo- 
desty of genius, in a voice soft as the 
light of her humble eyes, throws in a 
few discriminative touches of charac- 
ter, that bring out at once the nature 
of the creature contemplated, be it lo- 
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cust or leviathan, lamb or lion, eagle 
or dove. 

Now and then it is our happy lot to 
take part in such conversaziones, with 
on each side a sweet docile maiden, 
commending our commentaries by a 
whisper or a smile ; but at present we 
are all alone in our pensive citadel— 
not a mouse stirring, although it is 
midnight—the fire, when about to 
glimmer its last, restored to life by 
another mouthful of fuel—and our 
lamp, trimmed anew into a sort of 
spiritual lustre, seeming to enjoy the 
silence it illumines. That pure and 
eteady light, which can be made to let 
fall its shadows as we will, is stream- 
ing on the plumage of phantom-birds, 
bright as the realities in the woods 
and on the mountains, and we shall 
beguile ourselves away into their soli- 
tary forest haunts, well pleased to be 
recalled by the rustle of the turning 
page, from our imaginary travels back 
again to the steadfastness of our be- 
loved hearth,—** a dream within a 

' dream !” 

The Gotpen Eacte leads the van 
of our birds of E pesto there she 
sits in her usual carriage when in a 
state of rest. Her hunger and her 
thirst have been appeased—her wings 
are folded up in a dignified tranquilli- 
ty—her talons grasping a leafless 
branch, are almost hidden by the fea- 
thers of her breast—her sleepless eye 
has lost something of its ferocity—and 
the Royal Bird is almost serene in her 
solitary state on the cliff. The gor- 
cock unalarmed crowsamong the moors 
and mosses—the black-bird whistles 
in the birken shaw—and the coney 
erects his ears at the mouth of his 
burrow, and whisks away frolicsome 
among the whins or heather. 

There is no index to the hour—nei- 
i ight nor shadow—no op oe But 

m the composed aspect e Bird, 
we may suppose it to be the hush of 
evening after a day of successful foray 
by land, and sea. The imps in the 
eyrie have been fed, and their hungry 
ay will not be heard till the dawn. 
The mother has there taken up her 
watchful rest, till in darkness she may 
glide up to her brood, and the sire is 
aie sitting within view am 
the rocks,—a sentinel whose eye, 
ear, and nostril are true, in éxquisite 
fineness of sense, to their trust, and on 
whom rarely, and as if by a miracle, 
can steal the adventurous shepherd or 
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huntsman, to wreak vengeance with 
his rifle on the spoiler of sheep-walk 
and forest-chase. 

Yet sometimes it chanceth that the 
yellow lustre of her keen, wild, fierce 
eye is veiled, even in daylight, by the 


film of sl Perhaps sickness has 
been at the heart of the dejected bird, 
or fever wasted her wing. The sun 
may hay itten her, or the storm 
driven inst a rock. Then hun- 
ger and t;—which, in pride of 
plumage she scorned, and which only 
made her fiercer on the edge of her 
unfed eyrie, as she whetted her beak 
on the flint-stone, and clutched the 
strong heather-stalks in her talons, as 
if she were anticipating prey,—quell 
her courage, and in famine she eyes 
afar-off the fowls she is unable to pur- 
sue, and with one stroke strike to 
earth. Her flight is heavier and hea- 
vier each succeeding day—she vene 
tures not to cross the great glens, with 
or without lochs—but flaps her way 
from rock to rock on the same moun- 
tain-side—and finally drawn by her 
weakness into gradual descent, she is 
discovered by grey dawn far below the 
region of snow,. assailed and insulted 
by the meanest earrion, and a bullet 
whizzing — her heart, down 
she topples, and soon as she is dis- 
patched by blows from the rifle-butt, 
the shepherd stretches out his foe's 
carcase on the sward, eight feet from 
wing to wing. 
- But, lo! the character of the Gold- 
en Eagle, when she has pounced, and 
is exulting over her prey! With her 
head drawn back between the cres- 
cent of her uplifted wings, which she 
will not fold till that prey be devour- 
ed, eye glaring cruel joy, tee 
mage bristling, tail-feathers fan 
spread, and talons driven through the 
victim’s entrails and heart,—there she 
is new-alighted on the ledge of a pre- 
eipice, and fancy hears -her yell and 
its echo. Beak and talons, all her 
life-long, have had a stain of blood, 
for the murderess observes no Sab- 
bath, and seldom dips them in loch or 
sea, except when dashing down sud- 
denly among the terrified water-fowl 
from her watch-tower in the sky. ‘The 
week-old fawn had left the doe’s side 
but for a momentary race along the 
edge of the coppice,—a rustle and a 
shadow,—and the burden is borne off 
to the cliffs of Benevis! In an instant 
the small animal is dead—after a short 







1826.)] 
exultation—torn into pleces—and by 
eagles and eaglets devoured, its dis~ 
gorged bones mingle with those of 
many other creatures, encumbering 
the eyrie, and strewed around it over 
the bloody platform on which the 
young demons crawl forth to enjoy 
the sunshine. 

O for the Life of an Es 
by himself! It would ou 
fessions of an English Eater ; 
and how would it confo' the cri- 
tics of the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Reviews ! No Editor but North could 
do justice to it in a Leading Article. 
Proudly. would he, or she, write of 
birth and parentage. On the rock of 
ages he first opened his eyes to the 
sun, in noble instinct  affronting 
and outstaring the light. The great 
glen of Scotland—hath it not been 
the inheritance of his ancestors for 
many thousand years? No polluting 
mixture of ignoble blood, from inter- 


written 
Con- 


marriages of necessity with kite, buz- 
zard,, hawk, or falcon. No, the Gol- 
den Eagles of Glen-Falloch, surna- 
med the Sun-starers, have formed al- 
liances with the Golden Eagles of 
Cruachan, Benlawers, Shehallion, and 
Mar-Forest,—the Lightning-Glints, 


the Flood-fallers, the Storm-wheel- 
ers, the Cloud-cleavers, ever since 
the flood. The education of the au- 
tobiographer had not been intrusted 
to a. private tutor. Parental eyes, 
beaks, and talons, provided sustenance 
for his infant frame ; and in that = 
cious eyrie, year after year repai 

by dry branches from the desert, pa- 
rental advice was yelled into him, 
meet for the expansion of his instinct 
as wide and wonderful as the reason 
of earth-crawling man. What a noble 
naturalist did he, in a single session 
at the Collegeof the Cliff; become ! 
Of the customs, and habits,and haunts, 
of all inferior creatures, he speedil 

made himself master—those inuluded, 
of man. Nor was his knowledge con- 
fined to theory, but reduced to daily 
practice. He kept himself in constant 
training—taking a flight of a hundred 
iniles before breakfast—paying a fore- 
noon visit to the farthest of the He- 
bride Isles, and returning to dinner 
in Glenco. In one day he has flown 
to Norway on a visit to his uncle by 
the mother’s side, and returned the 
next to comfort his paternal uncle, 
lying sick at the Head of Dee. He 
soon learned to despise himself for 
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once having yelled for food, when 
food was none ; and to sit or sail, on 
rock or through ether, athirst and an 
hungred, but mute. The virtues of 
tience, endurance, and fortitude, 
ve become with him, in strict ac- 
——— “ay Aristotelian Moral 
ilosophy — habits. A Peripatetic 
Philosopher he could hardly be called 
- sap 30 


airy 

high nd, ind in 
lofty ights, and aed onde dee 
clouds. Now and then a light chap« 
ter might be introduced, when he and 
other younkers of the Blood Royal took 
a game at High-Jinks, or tourneyed in 
air-lists, the champions on opposite 
sides flying from the Perthshire and 
from the Argyleshire mountains, and 
encountering with a clash in the azure. | 
common, six thousand fect high! But 
the fever of love burned in his blood, 
and flying to the mountains of another 
continent, in obedience to the yell of 
an old ora] tradition, he wooed and won 
his virgin-bride—a monstrous beau- 
ty, wider-winged than himself, to kill 
or caress, and bearing the proof of her 
noble nativity, in that radiant Iris 
that belongs in perfection of fierceness 
but to the Sun-starers, and in them is 
found, unimpaired by cloudiest clime, 
over the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The bridegroom ma © his bride, during 
the honey-moon, slept on the naked 
rock—till they had built their eyrie 
beneath its cliff-canopy on the moun- 
tain-brow. When the bride was, .“‘ as 
Eagles wish to be who love their 
loniien “adlovhted unto her was the 
bridegroom, even as the cushat mur- 
muring to his brooding mate in the 
central pine-grove of a forest. Ten- 
derly did he drop from his talons, 
close beside her beak, the delicate 
spring-lamb, or the too early leveret, 
owing to the hurried and imprudent 
marriage of its parents before Murch, 
buried in a living tomb ere April’s 
initial day. ‘Through all thy glens, 
Albin! hadst thou reason to mourn, 
at the bursting of the shellsthat Queen- 
bird had been cherishing beneath her 
bosom ! Aloft in heaven wheeled the 
Royal Pair, from rising to setting sun. 
Among the bright-blooming heather 
they espied the tartan’d shepherd, or 
hunter creeping like a lizard, and from 
behind the vain shadow of a rock, 
watching with his rifle the flight he 
would fain see shorn of its beams. 





iy : 


FFE 


th 
Castle, saw, left all to himself in 
the or hn the infant-heir of the 
pbell of Breadalbane, the child 


of the Lord of Glenorchy and all its ° 


streams! Four talons in an instant were 
in his heart. Too late were the outcries 
from all the turrets, for ere the castle- 
were flung open, the golden 
fread of the noble wernt lying in 
, in the Eyrie on the iron ramparts 
Of Gleno=-his blue eyes dug out—his 
tosy cheeks torn—and his brains 
dropping frorg beaks that revelled yell- 
ing within the skull !—Such are a few 
hints for “‘ Some Passages in the Life 
of the Golden Eagle, written by Him- 
self,”—in one volume crown octavo— 
‘Blackwood, Edinburgh-Cadell, Lon- 
don. 
© heavens and earth—forests and 
barn-yards ! what a difference with a 
ilistinetion between a GoLpeN-EaGLe 
and a Green Goose! There, all neck 
and bottom, splayed-footed, and hiss- 
ing in miserable imitation of a nt, 
from side to side, up and down 
like an ill-trimmed punt, the downy 
gosling waddles through the green 
mire, and, imagining that King George 
the Fourth is meditating mischief 
against him, cackles angrily as he 
plunges into the pond. No swan that 
*¢ on still St Mary’s lake floats double, 
swan and aotetene hee ! oe 
rides himself on being a » an 
ovat forgets the lesson instilled into 
him, by his ° sar soon as he chipt 
the shell in the nest among the nettles, 
that his ancestors saved the Roman 
Capitol. In process of time, in com- 
pany with swine, he grazes on the 
common, and insults the Egyptians in 
their — camp. Then comes tlie 
‘season of plucking—and this very pen 
bears testimony to his tortures. Out 
into the houseless winter is he driven 
_ «wand, if he escapes being frozen into 
2 lump of fat ice, he is crammed till 
his liver swells into a four-pounder— 
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his ¢erebellum is cut the cruel 
knife of a phrenological ve and his 
remains buried with a cearment of 
apple sauce in the paunches of apo. 
plectic aldermen, eating against each 


other at a civic feast! Such are a few 
hints for “‘ Some Passages in the Life 
of a Green Goose,” written by him 
self—in foolscap octavo—published hy 
e, Cockaigne, and sold 

in town and coun. 


Hunt 
by all ba 


O beautiful and beloved Highland 
ep in re 9 Se of the West I 
not say—for the wild passions of 

my youth, so charged with bliss and 
bale, have rendered thy name a sound 
that my soul hears at all times, eveh 
when silent and unpronounced—O 
beautiful and beloved Highland Pa. 
rish ! in whose dashing glens my beat~ 
ing heart first felt the awe of solitude, 
and learned to commune (alas! to 
what purpose?) with the tumult of 
its own thoughts! The citcuit of thy 
skies, when they were blue, “ so dark« 
ly, deeply, beautifully blue,” was in- 
deed a glorious arena spread over the 
mountain-tops for the combats of the 
great birds of prey! One wild cry or 
another was in the lift,—of the hawk, 
or the glead, or the raven, or the eagle, 
or when those fiends slept, of the 
peaceful heron, and sea-bird by wan- 
dering boys pursued in its easy flight, 
till the snow«white child of ocean wa« 
vered away far inland, as if in search 
of a steadfast happiness unknown ot 
the restless waves! Seldom did the 
eagle stoop to the challenge of the in« 
ferior fowl ; but when he did, it was 
like a mailed knight treading down 
unknown men in battle. The hawks, 
and the gleads, and the ravens, and 
the carrion-crows, ahd the hooded- 
crows, and the rooks, and the mags 
ies, and all the rest of the rural mi- 
itia, forgetting their own feuds, somes 
times came sallying from all quar- 
ters, with even a few facetious jack- 
daws from the old castle, to show 
fight with the monarch of the air. 
Amidst all that multitude of wings 
winnowing the wind, was heard the 
sough and the whizz of those mighty 
vans, as the Royal Bird, himself an 
army, performed his majestic evolu« 
tions with all the calm confidence of @ 
master inthe art of acrial war, now 
soaring half-a-thousand feet perpen- 
dicularly, and now suddenly plumb- 
down into the rear of the croaking, 
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cawing, and chattering battalions, cut- 
ting off their retreat to the earth. Then 
the rout became general, the wounded 
and missing, however, far outnumber- 


ing the dead. Keeping possession of 
the field of battle, jaa the eagle for 
ashort while motionless—till with one 
fierce yell of triumph, he seemed to 
seck the sun, and disappear like a speck 
surveying Scots 

a 


Some people have a trick of descri- 
bing incidents as having happened 
withi r mcnaige or We “a tet bes 
fact, were at the time lying asleep 
in bed, ahd disturbing Te whole 
house with the snore of their dormi- 
tory. Such is too often the character 
of the eye-witnesses of the present age. 
Now, I would not claim nal ace 
quaintance with an incident I had not 
seen—no, not for fifty guineas per sheet ; 
and, therefore, I warn the reader not 
to believe the following little story 
about an eagle and child (by the way, 
that is the Derby crest, and a favourite 
sign of inns in the north of England,) 
on the alleged authority of the writer of 
this article. ‘*I tell the tale as twas 
told to me,” by the schoolmaster of the 
parish alluded to above, and if the in- 
cident never occurred, then must he 
have been one of the greatest and most 
gratuitous of liars that ever taught the 
young idea how to shoot. For my 
single self, I am by nature credulous. 
Many extraordinary things happen in 
this life, and though “ seeing is be- 
lieving,” so likewise “‘ believing is see. 
ing,” asevery onemust allow who reads 
the following pages of this Magazine. 

Almost all the people in the parish 
were leading in their meadow-hay 
(there were not in all its ten miles 
square twenty acres of rye-grass) on 
the same day of midsummer, so drys 
ing was the sunshine and the wind,— 
and huge heaped-up wains, that al« 
most hid from view the horses that 
drew them along the sward beginning 
to get grecn with second growth, were 
moving in all directions towards the 
snug farm-yards. Never had the pa« 
rish before so populous. Jo» 
cund was the balmy air with laugh- 
ter, whistle, and song. But the Tree+ 
gnomens threw the shadow of “ one 
o'clock” on the green dial-face of the 
— re were unyoked, ~~ 
took instantly to grazing—groups 
men, women, lads, bites, "a chils 


dren, collected under grove, and bush, 
edgerow—graces were pronoun- 
ced, ‘some of mere psn too tedious 
im presence 0: mantling milk- 
il ee eerste 
ling cakes ; e: 
yo'them’ thes day thee daily bread, 
ed down from his Eternal me, 
well-pleased ‘with the piety of - his 
mr Golden Eagle, the prideand 
e great 9 J 
the st of the parish, Pa 
and away with something in his ta+ 
lons. One single sudden female shriek 
and then shouts and outcries as if a 
charch spire had tumbled down on a 
congregation at a sacrament! ‘‘ Han- 


nah Tamond’s bairn! Harnmah La- 


mond’s bairn !” —— — fast~ 
spreadin ew 8 ta’en 
aff Hantah 1 Lamond’s ~= Y” and 
many hundred feet were in another 
instant hurrying towards the moun- 
and copsé, and shingle, and many in- 
tersecting brooks lay between; but in 
an incredibly short time, the foot of 
the mountain was alive with A os 
The eyrie was well known, and both 
old birds were visible on the rock 
ledge. But who shall scale that dizzy 
cliff, which Mark Steuart the sailor, 
who had been at the storming of many 
a fort, attempted in vain? All k 

gazing, weepi Ieee nn de eter 
vain, rooted to the ground, or running 
back and forwards, like so many ants 


_ essaying their new wings in discom- 


fitare. ‘‘ What's the use—what’s the 
use 0’ ony puir human means? We 
have rio power but in prayer!” and 
many knelt down—fathers and mo« 
thers thinking of their own babies— 
as if they would force the deaf heavens 
to hear ! 

Hannah Lamond had all this while 
been sitting on a rock, with a face per« 
fectly white, and eyes like those of a 
mad person, fixed on the eyrie. No« 
body had noticed her ; for strong as 
all sympathies with her had been at 
the swoop of the Eagle, they were 
now swallowed up in’ the agony of 
eye-sight. “ Only last Sabbath was 
my sweet wee wean baptized in the 
name o’ the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost!” and on uttering 
these words, she flew off through the 
brakes and over the huge stones, up 
—up—up—faster than ever huntsman 
ran in to the death,—fearless as a goat 


playing among theprecipices. Noone 
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deep as draw- wells, or coal~ 
pits, and returned with open, fixed, 
and ing eyes, unharmed to their 
beds, at midnight? It is all the work 
of the soul, to whom the body is a 
slave; and shall not the agony of a 
other’s passion—who sees her bab 
whose warm mouth had just left her 
breast,- hurried off by a demon to a 
i death—bear her limbs aloft 
wherever there is dust to dust, till she 
reach that devouring den, and fiercer 
and more furious far, in the passion of 
love, than any bird of prey that ever 
bathed its beak in blood, throttle the 
fiends that with their heavy wings 
would fain flap her down the clifts, 
and hold up her child in deliver. 
sengpeins the eye of the all-seeing 


No peap-390 stay,—she knew not 
that she drew her breath. Beneath her 
feet Providence fastened every loose 
stone, and to her hands strengthened 
every root. How was she ever to de- 
scend ‘ ay nop then, but once 
crossed her t, as up—up—up—to 
‘halite levies made at hen cone Beaks 
and bloed. ‘ The God who holds me 
now from perishing—will not the same 
God save me when my child is on my 
bosom?” Down came the fierce rush- 
ing of the Eagles’ wings—each savage 
bird dashing close to her head, so that 
she saw the yellow of their wrathful 
eyes. All at once they quailed, and 
were cowed, Yelling they flew off to 
the ‘aw 4 of an ash jutting out of a 
cliff, a thousand feet above the cata- 
ract, and the Christian mother falling 
across the eyrie, in the midst of bones 
and blood, clasped her child—dead— 

dead—no doubt—but unmang- 
led and untorn, and swaddled up just 
as it was when she laid it down asleep 
among the fresh hay ina nook of the 
harvest-field. Oh! what pang of per- 
fect blessedness transfixed her heart 
from. that faint feeble cry,—“ It lives 
—it lives—it lives!” and baring her 
bosom, with loud laughter, and eyes 
dry as.stones, she felt the lips of 
the unconscious innocent once more 
murmuring at the fount of life and 
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love! “ O thou great and thow 
dreadful God! whither hast thow 
brought me—one of the most sinful 
of thy creatures? Oh! save my soul, 
lest it perish, even for thy own name's 
sake! Oh Thou, who diedst to 
save sinners, have mercy upon me!” 
Cliffs, chasms, blocks of stone, and the 
skeletons of old trees—far—far down 
—and dwindled into specks, a thou. 
sand creatures of her own kind, sta- 
tionary, or running to and fro! Was 
that the sound of the waterfall, or the 
faint roar of voices? Is that her na« 
tive strath >—and that. tuft of trees; 
does it contain the hut in which stands 
the cradle of her child? Never more 
shall it be rocked by her foot! Here 
must she die—and when her breast is 
exhausted, her baby too! And those 
horrid beaks, ami eyes, and talons, 
and wings, will return, and her child 
will be devoured at last, even within 
the dead bosom that can protect it no 
more. ; 
Where all this while was Mark 
Steuart the sailor? Half-way up the 
cliffs. But his eye had got dim, and 
his head dizzy, and his heart sick— 
and he who had so often reefed the 
top-gallant sail, when at midnight the 
coming of the gale was heard afar; 
covered his face with his hands, and 
dared look no lenger on the swimming 
heights. ‘‘ And who will take care 
of my poor bed-ridden mother,” 
thought Hannah, whose soul, through 
the exhaustion of so many passions, 
could no more retain in its grasp that 
hope which it had clutched in de- 
b we A voice whispered, ‘‘ God.” 
She looked round expecting to see an 
angel—but nothing moved except a 
rotten branch, that, under its own 
weight, broke off from the crumbling 
rock. Her eye—by some secret sym- 
pathy of her soul with the inanimate 
objeet—watched its fall ; and it seem- 
ed to stop, not far off, on a small plat- 
form. Her child was. bound within 
her bosom—she remembered not how 
or when—but it was safe—and:scarce- 
ay ing to open her eyes, she slid 
own the shelving rocks, and found 
herself on a small piece of firm-root- 
bound soil, with the tops of bushes 
appearing below. With fingers sud- 
denly strengthened into the power of 
iton, she swung herself down by briar, 
and broom, and heather, and dwarf- 
birch. .There, a loosened stone leapt 
over a ledge and no sound was heard, 
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so profound was its fall. There, the 
shi rattled down the screes, and 
she hesitated not aetna: + oop 
bounded. against stone that 
stopped them, but she felt no pain. Her 

y was callous as the cliff. . as 
the wall of a house was now the “4 
the precipice. But it was matted wi 
ivy pore old—long ago dead, and 
without a single green leaf—but with 
thousands of arm-thick stems petrified 
into the rock, and covering it as with 
a trellice. She bound her baby to her 
neck—and with hands and feet clun 
to that fearfal ladder. Turning roun 
her head and looking down, lo! the 
whole ation of the parish—so 
great was the multitude, on their knees! 
and, hush, the voiceof psalms! ahymn 
breathing the spirit. of one united 
prayer! Sad‘and.solemn was the strain 
—but nothing dirge-like—breathing 
not of death but deliverance. Often 
had she sung that tune, perhaps the 
very words, but them she heard not 
—in her own hut, she and her mo- 
ther—or in the kirk, along with all 
the congregation. An unseen hand 
seemed. fastening her fingers to the 
ribs of ivy, and in sudden inspiration 
believing that her life was to be saved, 
she became almost as fearless as if 
she had been changed into a winged 
creature. Again feet touched 
stones and earth—the psalm was 
hushed——but a tremulous sobbing 
voice was close beside her, snd lo! a 
she-goaty with two little kids at her 
feet! “ Wild heights,” thought she, 
“do these creatures climb—-but the 
dam will lead down her kid by the 
easiest paths, for oh! even in the 
brute creatures what is the holy power 
of a mother’s love!” and turning 
round her head, she kissed her slee 
ing baby, and for the first time she 
wept. 

Overhead frowned the front of the 


ponies never touched before by 
uman hand or foot. No one had ever 
dreamt of scaling it, and the Golden 
Eagles knew that well in their in- 
stinct, as, before they built their eyrie, 
they had brushed it with their wings. 
But all. the rest of this part of 


mountain-side, tho scarred, and 


in 

parish: tom of 
the Glead’s Cliff. Many were now 
attempting it—and ere the cautious 
mother had followed her dumb guides 
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eyes said en 
— with her oe with up- 
ifted eyes pointed to the guides sent 
to her by Heaven. Small green plats 
where those creatures nibble the wild- 
flowers, became now more frequent 
trodden lines, almost as easy as sheep- | 
ths, showed that the dam had ‘not 
ed her young into danger; and now 
the brush-wood dwi away’ into 
straggling shrubs, and the party stood 
on a little eminence above the stream, 
and forming part.of the strath: 
There had .been- trouble and agita- 
tion, much sobbing, and many teats, 
among the multitude, while the mo- 
ther was scaling the cliffs—sublime 
was the shout that echoed afar the 
moment she reached the. eyrie—then: 
had succeeded a silence deep as death 
—in a little while:arose that hymning 
prayer, succeeded by mute lica- 
meh wildness oe thankful ‘and 
congratulatory joy had next its sway 
—and now that we salvation was sure, 
the great crowd rustled like a wind- 
swept wood. And for whose sake was 
all this alternation of agony ? A poor 
humble creature, unknown to many 
even by name—one who had had but 
few friends, nor wished for: more— 
contented to work all day, here—~ 
there—anywhere—that she might be 
able to support. her aged ‘mother and 
her little child—and who on Sabbath 
took re seat in an apa Py set 
a or paupers, in the o— 
Pec Fall back, and give her fresh air, 
said the old minister of the’ parish’; 
and the circle of close faces widened 
round her lying asin death. “‘ Gie 
me the bonny bit bairn into my arms,” 
cried first one mother and an- 
other, and it was tenderly handed 
round the circle of kisses, many-of the 
snooded maidens bathing its face im 
tears. ‘* There’s no a single scratch 
about the puir innocent, for the Eagle 
you see maun hae stuck its talons inte 
the lang claes and the shawl, Blin’; 
blin’ maun they be who see not the 
finger o’ God in this thing!” ; 
Hannah started up from her swoon 
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_ Hannah Lamond was not yet twen- 
years old—and although she was a 
you may guess what a 
—yet—frown not, fair and gen- 


had been the hour of. travail—and 

she feared her mother’s heart would 
have broken, even when her own was 
cleft in.twain. But how ing is 
ivent ee ES 0 ae 
forgiving and the forgiven! An n 
Hannah knew that although guilty 
before God, her guilt was-not such as 
' fellow-creatures deemed it-—for 
—_ were a eee ore 
never pass her lips against the 
father of her child! so she bowed 
down: her young head—and soiled it 
nith the ashes of repentance—walk- 
ing with her eyes on the ground as 
' she again entered the kirk—yet not 
Dy ree lift them up to heaven du- 
ring prayer. Her sadness inspi- 
red. a gen pity—she was excluded 
from no house she had heart to visit 


* —no coarse comment—no ribald jest 


dgcompanied the notice people took of 
her © licentious rustic presu- 
med on. her frailty, for the pale, me~ 
lantholy face of the ee 
weeping as she sung the by, fore 

such approach—and an uni- 

yersal sentiment of indignation drove 
from the parish the heartless and un« 
seducer—if all had been 

too weak word for his crime 
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and modesty--and the meek unpre. 
tending piety of a Christian Faith !). 
_ Never—never once had she striven 


i peased conseie 
ence had enabled rie 


her think not.of him now that he had de 


serted her ar op Sometimes his 
image, as well in love as in wrath, 
before the eye of her heart 
: be — = tears of 
and the tom disappeared. ‘Thus 
all the ive towards him that slept 
but was not dead—arose in y 
of still more exceeding love 
his child, Round its head was ga. 
thered all hope of ecomfort—~of peace 
+~of reward of her repentance. One 
of its smiles was enough to brighten 
up the darkness of the future. In her 
breast—on her _ its cradle, she 
regarded it with a perpetual prayer. 
And this feeling it Sant withivoll te 
waar A tenderness of effection, 
the invigorating power of on, 
that, under the hand of God, rove 
up and down that fearful mountain's 
brow, and after the hour of rescue and 
deliverance, stretched her on. the 
greensward like a c ’ é 
The rumour ef the miracle sogn 
cireled the mountain’s base, and a 
strange story without names was told 
to the Wood-ranger of the Cairn-Fo- 
rest, by a way-faring man. Anxious 
to know what truth there was in it, 
he ‘crossed the hill, and making his 


way through the sullen crowd, went ': 


up to the eminence, and beheld, just 
recovering from her final swoon, her 
whom he had so wickedly ruined, and 
so basely deserted. Hisses, and groans, 
and hootings, and fierce eyes, and 
clenched hands, assailed and threatene, 
ed him on every side. 

His heart died within him, not in 
fear, but in remorse. What a worm 
he felt himself to be, and fain would 
he have been to become a worm, that, 
to escape all that united human scorn, 
he might have wrigyled away in slime 
into ‘some hole of the earth! - But the 
meek eye of Hannah met his in perfect 
po art tear of pity—a faint 

éoflove. All his ‘better nature 
rose within him, .all’ his worse nature 
was quelled. *‘ Yes, good people, you 
do right to cover me with your scorn. 


d° But what is your scorn to the wrath 


of God? The Evil One has often been 
with me in the woods ; the same voice: 
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that once whispered me to murder 
—but here I am—not to offer retribu« 


innocence. I deserve death, and I am 


on this spot, to deliver — 


orenl inte thw kends of justice. Al- 


lan Calder—TI'call on you toseize your 


The ror ety es of the —_ 
instructed wledge and enlight- 
ened by religion, what else ‘is it but 
the voiee of God! Their anger subsi- 
ded at once into a serene satisfaction— 
and that seon softened; in sight of her 
who, alone aggrieved, alone felt no- 
thing but tenderest forgiveness, into a 
confused com for the man who, 
= and ae had been, had un- 

ergone many solitary torments, and 
nearly fallen in his unecompariioned 
misery into the of the Prince 
of Darkness. -okl: clergyman, 
whom all reverenced, put the contrite 
man’s hand in hers, whom he swore 
to leve and cherish all his days—and, 
ere summer was over, Hannah was 
the mistress of a family, in a house 
not much inferior to a Manse. Her 
mother, now that not only her daugh- 
ter’s reputation was ‘from stain, 
ei ber yesh Andalaiengh thewer- 

A ie wor- 

th calm, who told me the 
so much better than I have been 
able to repeat it, confessed that the 
wood-ranger never became altogether 
4 saint—nor acquired the edifying ha- 
bit of pulling down the corners of his 
mouth, and turning up thewhites of 
his eyes—yet he assured me, that he 
hever afterwards ee 
seriously to his prejudice—that he be- 
came in due time an elder of the Kirk 
—gave his children a religious educa- 
tion—erring only in making rather too 
much of a pet of his eldest born, whom, 
even when grown up to manhood, he 
— called by any other name than 

i a 
open it at azard. We have been 
fortunate in the plate, and so has Mr 
Selby.—The Raven! In a solitary 
glen, sits down ona stone the roam- 
ing ian, beneath ‘the’ hush 
and of a thundery sky, that has 
not yet begun to growl, :and hears no 
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the neee ‘folds his huge 
win about in anger, wi 
the Tonlean esti ieushoxichie cil 
No other bird so like a demon ;—and 
should you chance to break a leg in 
the desert, and be unable to cra 
a hut, your life isnot worth twenty- 
four hours purchase. Never was there 
a single hound in all Lord Darlingten’s 
packs, since his lordship became a 
mighty hunter, with nostrils so fine 
ol though they be, with strug sie 
strong hai 
or bristles, that, grimly adorn a bill of 
formidable dimensions, and for 
digging out eyessocket, and onitting 
-suture, of dying man or :beast. 
That bill cannot tear in pi i 
the eagle’s beak, nor are its talons so 
werful to smite as to com os 
ut a better bill for catendhwei— 
al, andthe plunge, profound 
mal, iw D 
longs to no other ‘bi - It inflicts 
great gashes ; nor needs the wound to 
repeated on the same spot. Feeder 
foul and obscene! te thy nostril up- 
turned “ into the murky air, sagacious 
of thy quarry from afar,” sweeter is 
the scent of carrion, than to the pant- 
ing lover’s sense and soul the fra-' 
of his own virgin’s breath and 
, when, lying in her innocence 
in his arms, her dishevelled tresses 
seem laden with something more ethe- 
rially pure, than “ Sabean odours from 
the spicy shores of Araby the Blest.” 
The Raven dislikes all animal food 
that has nota smack. It cannot 
be thought that he ——— 
or ere ife. Neither 
A 





is hea coward ; at least, not such a 
coward as to fear the d kick of a 
lamb or sheep. Yet so as. his 
victim can oo“ or sit, or = ae 
strong struggle, the raven keeps 
hopping in a circle that narrows and 
narrows as the sick animal’s nostrils 
keep dilating in convulsions, and its 
sg grow dimmer and more dim. 
the prey is in the last agonies, 
croaking, he leaps — the breathing 
carcase, and whets his bill upon his 
own blue-ringed legs, steadied by 
claws in the fleece, yet not so fiercely 
inserted as to get entangled and fast. 
With his large level-crowned head 
bobbing up and down, and turned a 
little first to one side, and then to an- 
other, all the while a self-congratula- 
tory leer in his eye, he unfolds his 
wings, and then -folds them again, 
twenty or thirty times, as if dubious 
how to — to gratify his lust of 
blood ; and frequently when just on 
the brink of consummation, jumps off 
side, back, or throat, and goes y- 
ing about, round and round, and off to 
a small safe distance, scenting, almost 
snorting, the smell of the blood run- 
ning cold, colder, and more cold. At 
last the poor wretch is still ; and then, 
without waiting till it is stiff, he goes 
to work earnestly and passionately, 
and benght by horrid instinct how to 
reach the entrails, revels in obscene 
uttony,.and preserves, it may be, eye, 
ip, te, and brain, for the last 
course of his meal, gorged to the 
throat, ye to return thanks, 
and with difficulty.able either to croak 
or to fly! 

The Raven, it is thought, is in the 
habit of living upwards of a hundred 
years, perhaps a couple of centuries. 

ildren grow into girls, girls into 
maidens, maidens into wives, wives 
into widows, widows into old decrepit 
crones, and crones into dust ; and the 
Raven, who wons at the head of the 
glen, is aware of all the births, bap- 
tisms, marriages, death-beds, and fu- 
nerals. Certain it is, at least, that he 
is aware of the death-beds and the 
funerals. Often does he flap his wings 
— door and window of hut, when 

wretch within is in extremity, or, 
sitting on the heather-roof, croaks hor- 
ror into the dying dream. As the fu- 
neral winds its way towards the 
mountain cemetery, he hovers aloft in 
the air—or swooping down nearer. to 
the bier, precedes the corpse like a 
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sable sauley. While the of 
friends are carousing in the house of 
death, he too, —— funeral baked 
—— oe gen og sg ymns = dis. 

dirges as he is devourin 
lamb of the little grand-child of the 
deceased. The shepherds say that the 
Raven is sometimes heard to laugh. 
Why not, as well as the hyena? Then 
it is, that he is most diabolical, for he 
knows that his laughter is prophetic 
of human death. True it is, and it 
would be injustice to conceal the 
fact, much more to deny it, that 
Ravens of old fed Elijah; but that 
was the a of some old sin 
committed by Two,who before the flood 
bore the human shape ; and who, soon 
as the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 
flew off to the desolation of swamped 
forests and the disfigured solitude of 
the drowned glens. Dying Ravens 
hide themselves from day-light in bue 
rial-places among the rocks, and are 
seen hobbling into their tombs, as if 
driven thither by a flock of fears,,and 
crouching under a remorse that dis- 
turbs instinct, even as if it were con- 
science. So sings and says the Celtic 
superstition—adding that there are 
Raven ghosts, great black bundles of 
feathers, for ever in the forest night- 
hunting, in famine, for prey, emit- 
ting a last feeble croak at the blush 
- dawn, and then all at once invisi- 

e. 

There can be no doubt that that 
foolish Quaker, who some twenty years 
ago perished at the foot of a crag near 
Red Tarn, “‘ far in the bosom of Hel- 
vyllyn,” was devoured by ravens. We 
call him foolish, because no adherent 
of that sect was ever qualified to find 
his way among mountains, when the 
winter-day was short, and the snow 
deep, wreathed, and pit-falled. In 
such season and weather, no place so 
fit for a Quaker as the fire-side. Not 
to insist, however, on that point, with 
what glee the few hungry and thirsty 
old Ravens belonging to the Red Tarn 
Club must have flocked to the Ordi- 
nary ! Without asking each other to 
which part this,.that, or the other 
croaker chose to be helped, the maxim 
which regulated their behaviour at 
table was doubtless, “‘ Every bird for 
himself, and God for us all!” Forth 
with each bill was busy, and the scene 
‘became animated in the extreme. 
There must have been great difficulty 
to the nest aecomplished of the car- 
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rion in ‘striy the Quaker of his 
drab. Sho Goek-beies ad probabl 

escaped with the first intention, an 

after going before the wind half across 
the unfrozen Tarn, capsized, filled, 
and sunk. Picture to yourself so many 
devils, all in glossy black feather coats 
and dark grey breeches, with waist- 
coats inclining to blue, pully-hawley- 
ing away at the unresisting figure of 
the follower of Fox, sud pear first 
vexed and then irritated with the 
pieces of choking soft armour in which, 
five or six ply thick, his inviting car- 
case Was sO es insheathed ! 
First a drab duffle cloak—then a drab 
wrap-rascal—then a drab broad-cloth 
coat, made in the oldest fashion—then 
a drab waiscoat of the same—then a 
drab under- waistcoat of thinner mould 
—then a linen-shirt, somewhat drab- 
bish—then a flannel shirt, entirely so, 
and most odorous to the nostrils of the 
members of the Red Tarn Club. All 
this must have taken a “—_ of days 
at the least ; so supposing the majority 
of members assembled about $ a. m. 
on the Sabbath morning, it must have 
been well on to twelve o'clock on Mon- 
day night before the club could have 
comfortably sat down to supper. Du- 


ring these two denuding days, we can 
well believe that the President must 
have been hard put to it to keep the 
secretary, treasurer, chaplain, and other 
office-bearers, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary members, from giving a sly dig 


at Obadiah’s face, so tempting in the 
sallow bue and rank smell of first cor- 
ruption. Dead-bodies keep well in 
frost ; but the subject had in this case 
wag cf fallen from a great height, 
‘his bones broken to smash, his 
flesh bruised and mangled. The Pre- 
sident, therefore, we repeat it, even 
although a raven of great age and au- 
thority, must have had inconceivable 
difficulty in controlling the club. The 
croak of “‘ Order !—order !—Chair !— 
chair !”—must have been frequent ; 
and had the office not been hereditary, 
the old gentleman would gio doubt 
have thrown it up, and d the 
chair vacant. obstacles and ob- 
structions being by indefatigable acti- 
vity removed, no attempt was made by 
the seneschal to place the guests ac- 
cording to their rank, above or below 
the salt, and the party sat promiscuous- 
ly down to a late supper. Not a word 
was uttered during the first half hour, 
till a queer-looking mortal, who had 
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spent several years of his of bird. 
hood at old Cal » and picked up a 
tolerable command of-the Westmore- 
land dialect, by means of the Hamilto~ 
nian system, exclaimed, “‘ I’se weel nee 
brussen’—there be’s Mister Wuds- 
worth—Ho, ho, ho!” It was indeed 
the bard, benighted in the Excursion 
from Patte: to Jobson’s Cherry- 
Tree ; and the Red Tarn Club, afraid 
of having their orgies put into blank 
verse, sailed away in floating fragments 
beneath the moon and stars. 

But over the doom of one true Lover 
of Nature, let me shed a flood of m 
most rueful tears, for at what tale 
shall mortal man weep, if not at the 
tale. of youthful genius and virtue 
shrouded suddenly in a hee 
sheet wreathed of snow by the mid- 
night tempest ! Elate in the joy of so« 
litude, he hurried like a fast-travel- 
ling shadow into the silence of the 
frozen mountains, all. beautifully en- 
crusted with pearls, and jewels, and 
diamonds, beneath the resplendent 
night-heavens. The din of populous 
cities had long stunned his brain, and 
his soul had sickened in the presence 
of the money-hunting eyes of selfish 
men, all meally pursuing their multi- 
farious machinations in the great mart 
of commerce. The very sheeted masts 
of ships, bearing the flags of foreign 
countries, in all their pomp and beaut 
sailing homeward, or sotwand Soult 
had become hateful to his spirit—for 
what were they but the floating en- 

inery of Mammon? Truth, integrity, 

onour, were all recklessly sacrificed 
to gain by the friends he loved and 
had respected ‘most, sacrificed without 
shame and without remorse—repent- 
ance being with them a repentance 
only over ill-laid schemes of villainy, 
and plans for the ruination of widows 
and orphans, blasted in the bud of 
their iniquity. The brother of his bo. 
som made him a bankrupt—and for a 
year the jointure of his widow-mo- 
ther was unpaid. But she died before 
the second Christmas—and he was 
os alone +e the lar net 

e was, but not a . 
came to him from a distant selene 
almost the only one of his name—who 
died abroad. Small as it was, it was 
enough to live on—and his enthusias- 
tic spirit —— por Gams distress, 
vowed to dedicate itself in some pro- 
found solitude to the love of Nature, 
and the study of her Great Laws. He 
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in the lore that links the human heart 

to the gracious form and of the 

Mighty Mother. In oye Bye he 

been intended ~ no ne 
years of ungratefi 

toils had not extinguish- 

olarship, that a native 
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t upon him as a sacred duty 
his mother and his sisters, to 
in trade. Not otherwise could 
ever to retrieve their fortunes 
for ; 


owed to 
embark 


it 


tiny—and sought some humble hut 
in that magnificent scenery, where he 

t pass a blameless life, and among 
earth’s his soul for 


he seen during that one bold, bright, 
beautiful winter-day. wreath 
of smoke from the breathing chim- 
neys, while the huts themselves'seem- 
ed hardly awakened from sleep in the 
morn m, led his imagination up 
iabagrens.<f dust balling, ex 

any one we peep- 

from sheltered or 


7 ? 
a wind-swept eminences, could he 
have taken up his abode, and sat down 
contented at the board of their simple 
inmates. But in the 


very delirium of 


dove that flies from forest to forest 
the winter season, and, without the 
= —_ of ager Ae at ae = 
stinctive wafting of her w 
Dae 
As he continued gazing on the Hea- 
vens, the moon all at once lost somes 
thing of her brightness—the stars 
seemed fewer in number—and the 
lustre of the rest as by mist obscured, 
The blue etherial frame grew disco- 
loured with streaks of red and yellow 
—and a sort of dim darkness deepen 
ed and deepened on the air, while the 
mountains a higher, and at the 
same time er off, as if he hed 
been transported in a dream to another 
region of the earth. A sound was 
heard, made up of far mustering 
winds, echoes from caves, swinging of 
trees, and the murmur as of a great 
lake or sea beginning to break on the 
shore. A few flakes of snow touched 
his face, and the air grew cold. A clear 
tarn had a few minutes before glitter- 
ed with moonbeams, but now it had 
disappeared. Sleet came thicker and 
faster, and ere long it was a storm of 
snow, “ Oh! God! my jast hour is 
come !” and scarcely did he hear his 
own voice in the roaring tempest. 
Men: have died in dungeons—and 
their skeletons been found long years 
afterwards lying on the stemntliesr, 
in postures that told through what 
hideous agonies they had passed into 
the world of spirits. But no eye saw, 
no ear heard, and the prison-visitor 
gathers up, as he shudders, but a dim 
oe of —_ long horror from 
nes. One in ~ men 
after the snows cue melt — eX- 
cept here and there a patch like a 
flock of sheep on some sunless expo- 
sure—a huge Raven rose heavily, as if 
wi ey, before the feet of a 
herd, w o, going forward to the 
Se ct ee wr 
a rotting corpse , 
iteelf almost a skeleton, was lying 
near, and began to whine at his ap- 


— On its collar was the name of 
its 


master—now one heap of corrup- 
a ene ae 
ied b any person could be heard 
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of that ompes the of the 
gufferer. came went— 
the faith al creature with him 
that had eo watched by the dead 
mains n interred in the church- 
of Patterdale ; and you may see 
the » & little bn & on from the 
ook ome, on your right hand as you 
enter, not many yards from the Great 
Yew- ° 
Gentle reader! we have given you 
two versions of the same story,—and, 
y, which do you like the best? 
Ihe fret is the most funny, the se- 
cond the most affecting. We have ob- 
served, that the critics are not decided 
on the question of our merits as a 
writer ; some ee that we are 
strongest in humour ; others, that our 
power is in pathos. The judicious de- 
clare that our forte lies in both,—in 
the two united, or alternating with 
each other. “ But is it not quite 
shocking,” exclaims some Cockney, 
who has been knouted in Ebony, ** to 
hear so serious an affair as the 
death of a Quaker in the snow among 
mountains, treated with such heart- 
less levity, as it is in a contemptible 
article in Blackwood, ealled ‘ A Glance 
over Selby’s Ornithology’? The man 


who wrote that description, sir, of the 
Ordinary of the Red Tarn Club, would 
not scruple to commit murder!” Why, 
if as a Cockney be murder, the 
writer of that—this—article confesses 
that he has more than once committed 


that capital crime. But no intelligent 
jury, who took into consideration the 
w as well as the fact,—and it is often 
their duty to do so, let high authori- 
ties say what they will,—would for a 
moment hesitate, in any of the cases 
alluded to, to bring in a verdict of 
** Justifiable homicide.” The gentle- 
man or lady who has honoured us so 
far with perusal, knows enough of 
human life, and of their own hearts, 
to know alco, that there is no other 
subject which men of genius—and 

who ever denied that we are men of 
nius ?—have been accustomed to view 
in so many ludicrous ts as this 
same subject of death ; and the reason 
is at once obvious—yet recherchée— 
em and oy 

a sad, co 

> Sonia otmesting, and 
, that men wil! laugh ! 
Rut a truce with critical discussion, 
and let us remember, what we are al- 
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ware that the tithe of this 
article is, * A over Selby’s Or+ 
ee oie 
whit-too- we have got among 
Ow xs. Venerable . in truth, 
they are,—perfect Solomons !—The 
spectator, as in most cases of very #0~ 
lemn om feels —s first 
strong sposed to commit 
tndloesram of bu out a- 
in their face. One not see the 
absolute necessity either of man or 
bird looking at all times so unaecount~ 
mt Ayn Why will an Owl persiat 
in his stare? fue a bishop never 
lay aside his wig 

People ny of Ornithology will 
stare like the Bird of Wisdom himself 
on —— “ee Owt is an agle. 
Yet, bating a orem 
so. Eagles, kites, hawks, owls, | 
all belong to the genus Falco. We 
hear a great deal too much in poetry 
of the a toting’ the melancholy 
Owl, the Owl, whereas he 
neither mopes nor bodes, and is no 
more melancholy than becomes a 
tleman. We also hear of the Owl be- 
ing addicted to spirituous liquors ; and 
hence the expression, as drunk as an 
Owl. All this is mere Whig person- 
ality, the Owl being a Tory of the 
old ‘school, and a friend of the ancieut 
establishments of church and state. 
Nay, A ore tical P me al- 

certainly the most short-sight- 

ed of God's ne howdy taunt the Owl 
with being blind. As blind as an Owl, 
is a libel in frequent use out of orni- 
thological society. Shut up Mr Jef~ 
pr | imself in a hay-barn, with a 
well-built mow, and ask him in the 
darkness to catch you a few mice, and 
he will tell whether or not 
Owl be blind. This would be just as 
fair as to expect the Owl to see, like Mr 
Jeffrey, Grows a case in the Parlia- 
ment House 


day-light. Nay, 
we once heard a fog ay and 
a the Owl stupid, he him- 
aving longer ears than any spe- 
cies of Owl extant. vehinal edhe 
tive character of the owl, may per. 
by and by; but we have seen 
that, describing rp ony oye 
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editor or contributor, in his Majesty's 
dominions. 
kites, and hawks, hunt 


The eagles, 
by . The Owl is the Nimrod of 
t. Then, like one who shall 
be nameless, he sails about seeking 
those whom he may devour. To do 
him justice, he has a truly ghost-like 
head and shoulders of his own. What 
horror to the small birds that rejoice 
in spring’s leafy bowers, fast-locked 
we were going to say in each other’s 
arms, but sitting side by side in the 
same cozey nuptial nest, to be startled 
out of their love-dreams by the great 
lamp-eyed beaked face of a horrible 
monster with horns, picked out of fea- 
thered bed, and wafted off in one 
bunch, within talons, to pacify a set 
of hissing, and snappish, and shape- 
less .powder-puffs, in the loop-hole 
of a i: Tavechanes. whdhe-e: att 
is kept, mice are much to be pitied. 
They are so infatuated with the smell 
of a respectable larder, that to leave 
the premises, they confess, is impos- 
sible. Yet ev hour—nay, every 
minute of their “ must they be - 
the fear of being leaped out upon 
four velvet paws, and pale. with 
kisses from a whiskered mouth, and a 
throat full of that incomprehensible 
music—a purr. Life, on such terms, 
seems to us anything but desirable. 
But the truth is, that mice in the 
fields are not a whit better off. Owls 
are Cats with wings. Skimming along 
the grass tops, they stop in a mo- 
mentary hover, let drop a talon, and 
away with Mus, his wife, and small 
y of blind children. It is the 
white, or yellow, or barn, or church, 
or Screech-Ow], or Gilley-Howlet, that 
behaves in this way; and he makes 
no bones of a mouse, uniformly swal- 
lowing him alive. Our friend, we 
suspect, though no drunkard, is some- 
what of a glutton. In one thing we 
with him, that there is no sort 
harm in a heavy supper. There, 
however, we are guilty of some con- 
fusion of ideas. For what to us, who 
ig a iar seems a supper, is 
to him who gets up at evening twi- 
light, a breakfast. We therefore 
agree with him in thinking that there 
is no sort of harm in a heavy break- 
fast. After having passed a pleasant 
ight in eating, and flirting, he goes 
to betimes, about four clock in 
the morning ; and, as Bewick ob- 
serves, makes a blowing hissing noise 


resembling the snoring of a man. In. 
deed nothing can be more’ diverting 
to a person annoyed by blue devils, 
than to look at a white Owl and his 
wife asleep. With their heads gently 
ieutnad towards each a there 
they keep snori awa e an 
Chilis clagie, Should the on 
make a pause, the other that instant 
awakes, and fearing something may, 
be wrong with his spouse, opens a 
pair of glimmering winking eyes, and 
the adjacent physiognomy 
with the serutinizing stare of a vi 
apothecary. If all be right, the con- 
cert is resumed, the snore sometimes 
degenerating into a sort of snivel, and 
the snivel becoming a blowing hiss, 
First time we heard this noise, was 
in a church-yard, when we were mere 
boys, having ventured in after dark 
to catch the minister’s colt for a gal- 
lop over to the parish-capital, where 
there was a dancing-school ball, 
‘There had been a nest of Owls in some 
hole in the spire ; but we never doubt- 
ed for ate amg cat the noise of sno- 
ring, blowing, hissing, and snappin 
proceeded from a testy old quudliinan 
that had been buried that forenoon, 
and had come alive again a day after 
the fair. Had we reasoned the matter 
a little, we must soon have convinced 
ourselves, that there was no ground 
for alarm to us at least ; for the noise 
was like that of some one half stifled, - 
and little likely to heave up from above 
him a six-feet-deep load of earth—to 
say nothing of the improbability of 
his being able to unscrew the coffin 
from the inside. Be that as it may, 
we cleared about a dozen of decent 
tomb-stones at three jumps—the 
fourth took us. over a wall five feet 
high within and about fifteen with- 
out, and landed us, with a squash, in 
a cabbage garden, inclosed on the 
other three sides by a house and a 
holly-hedge. The house was the sex- 
ton’s, who, apprehending the stramash 
to proceed from a resurrectionary sur- 
geon mistaken in his latitude, thrust 
out a long duck-gun from a window 
in the thatch, and swore to blow out 
our brains if we did not instantly sur- 
render ourselves, and deliver up the 
corpse: It was in vain to cry out our 
name, which he knew as well as his 
own. He was deaf to reason, and 
would not withdraw his patterero till 
we had laid down the corpse. He gwore 
that he saw the sack in the moon- 
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Long was it ere Davie 
see us in our true light—but at length 
he drew on his Kilmarnock night-cap, 
and, eoming out with a bouet, let us 
through the trance, and out of the 
front door, thoroughly convinced, till 
we read Bewick, that old Southfield 
was not dead, although in a very bad 
way indeéd. Let this be a lesson to 
schoolboys not to neglect the science of 
natural history, and to study the cha- 
racter of the ite Owl. 
Owts—both White, and Com- 
mon Brown, are not only useful in a 
mountainous country, but highly or- 
namental. How serenely beautiful 
their noiseless flight! A flake of snow 
is not winnowed through the air more 
softly-silent ! Gliding along the dark 
shadows of a wood, how spiritual the 
motion—how like the thought of a 
dream! And then, during the hush- 
ed midnight hours, how jocund the 
whoop and hollo from the heart of 
sycamore—grey rock, or ivied Tower ! 
How the Owls of Windermere must 


laugh at the silly Lakers, that un- 
der the gareish eye of day, envelo- 


ped in clouds of dust, whirl along 
in rattling post-shays, in pursuit of 
the picturesque ! Why, the least ima- 
ginative Owl that ever hunted mice 
by moonlight on the banks of Win- 
dermere, must know the character of 
its scenery better than any Cockney 
that ever dined on char at Bowness 
or Lowood. The long quivering lines 
of light illuminating some sylvan isle 
—the evening-star shining from the 
water to its counterpart in the sky— 
the glorious phenomenon of the double 
moon—the night-colours of the woods 
—and, once in the three years, per- 
haps, that liveliest and most lustrous 
of celestial forms, the lunar rainbow 
—all these and many beauteous 
and ificent sights are familiar to 


the Owls of Windermere. And who. 


know half so well as they do the echoes 
of Furness, and Applethwaite, and 
Loughrigg, and Langdale, all the way 
on to Dungeon-Gill, and Pavey-Ark, 
Scawfell, and the Great Gable, and 
that sea of mountains, of which every 
wave hasa name? Midnight—when 
asleep so still and silent—seems in- 


~ 


spired with the joyous. of the 
Owls in their “and answers to 
their mirth and merriment through all 
her clouds. The Moping-Owl, indeed 
—the Boding-Owl, forsooth—the Me- 
lancholy-Owl, you blockhead—why, 
they are the most cheerful—joy-por- 
tending—and exulting of God’s erea~ 
tures. Their flow of _— al woe is 
incessant—crowing-cocks are a to 
them—blue-devils are to them un- 
known—not one h iac in a 
thousand barn the Man-in-the- 
Moon acknowledges that he never 
heard one of them utter a complaint. 
ay Sango say ze to an Owl, not 
only like an e in plumage—but 
amu to the lenees sndihin size—and, 


Birds, the Eacitze Ow. J 
you have done justice to the monarch 
of the Bubos. We hold ourselves to be 
persons of tolerable courage, as the 
world goes—but we could not answer 
for ourselves showing fight with such 
a customer, were he to waylay _— 
night in a wood. In comparison, J: 
Thurtell was a ninny. No—that bold, 
bright-eyed murderer, with Horns on 
his head, like those on Michael Ange« 
lo’s Statue of Moses, would never have 
the cruel cowardice to cut the 
weazand, and smash out the brains of 
such a miserable wretch as Weare! 
True he is fond of blood—and where’s 
the harm in that? It is his nature. 
But if there be any truth in the 
science of Physiognomy—and be that 
of Phrenology what it will—most ase 
suredly there is truth in it, the ori- 
ginal of that Owl, for whose portrait 
the world is indebted to Mr Selby, 
and Sir Thomas Laurence never 
painted a finer one of Prince or Po- 
tentate of any Holy or Unholy, Al- 
liance, must have despised Probert 
from the yery bottom of his heart. 
No ae ag et would be ex- 
ceedi rous on good 
commas ith him—devilish y- i’faith, 
of giving him any offence—by the least 
hauteur of manner, or the slightest 
violation of etiquette. An Owl of this 
character and calibre, is not afraid to 
show his horns at mid-day on the 
mountain. The Fox is not over and 
above fond of him—and his claws can 
kill a cub at a blow. The Doe sees the 
monster sitting on the back of her 
fawn, and, maternal instinct overcome 
by horror, bounds into the brake, and 
leaves the pretty creature to its fate. 
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Heaven he is, in Great Britain, 
‘rare bird. Tempest-driven across 


Strix-Bubo of Linneus. ; 
But.lo! largest and loveliest of all 
the silent night-gliders—the Snowy- 
Own! Gentle reader—if you long to 
~ ee his picture—we have told you 
where it may be found ;—and in the 


EieGul he ote mhan be wash tool 
the moon shining o’er the northern 
sea :—but if you would see the noble 
and beautiful Creature himself, in all 
his living glory, you must seek him 

the summer-twilight 


through 

the Orkney or the ShetlandI 
The Saowy-Owl dearly loves the snow 
—and there is, we believe, a tradition 
among them, that their first ancestor 


and ancestress rose up together from 
a melting snow-wreath on the very 
last day of a Greenland winter, when 
all at ance the bright fields rea y 
The race still inhabits that frozen 
coast--being common, indeed, through 
all the regions of the Arctic Circle. It 
Bay in eg my 
, in Norway, en, ani 
land—but in the temperate parts of 
Europe America, “ rara avis in 
terris, 


beings of w 
th are thought to 
‘double their numbers every thirty 
years, must not the four quarters of 
the earth, in their present advanced 
state of civilization, contain! We defy, 
we say,-all the tailors on the face of 


the habitable globe to construct such a 


surtout as that of the wl! 
-eovering him, with equal luxury and 


CNer, 
comfort, in summer's heat and 
a , cannot reach the body.of . 
the bird, through that beavtifalaoee 
mail! Well guarded are the i 
of those great eyes! Neither 

ving dust nor the searching sleet, nor 
the sharp frozen-snow-stoure, give him 
the ophthalmia. Gutta Serena is to 
him unknown—no snowy Owl was 
ever couched for cataract—no need has 
he for an Oculist, should he live.an 
hundred years; and pcg 1 tO ate 
tempt any operation on hi or 
Iris, how he would hoot at Alexan 
der and Wardrope ! 

Night, doubtless, is the usual sea. 
son of his prey ; but he does not-shun 
the dey, and is sometimes. seen. hover. 
ing unhurt in the sunshine. The red 
or black grouse flies as if pursued 
by a ghost ; but the snowy Owl, little 
slower than the eagle, in dreadful sis 
lence overtakes his flight, and. then 
death is sudden as it is sure. Hawk. 
ing is, or was, a noble pastime; and 
we have now f ag 0 our eyes from 
glancing at Jer-falcon, Peregrine, o 
Goshawk, as we are keeping them for 
a separate Article—a Leading one of 
course. But, Owling, we do not 
would be noways inferior sport ; 
were it to become prevalent in modern 
times, as Hawking was in times of 
old, why, each lady, as a Venus already 
fair, with an Owl on her wrist, would 
look‘as wise as a Minerva. ; 

But, oh ! my soul sickens at all those 
dreams of blood! and fain would she 
turn herself away from fierce eye, cruel 
beak, and tearing talon,—war-wea- 
pons of them that delight in. wounds 
and death,—to the contemplation of 
creatures whose characteristics are the 
love of solitude,—shy gentleness of 
manner,—the tender Ba of mu- 
tual pag A , in field * fo- 
rest, a life-long passion for peace 

Lo! and behold the Rinc-Dovz,— 
the Quest,—orCusnar, for that is the 
very bird we have had in our imagi- 
nation! ‘There is his full-length por- 
trait, stealthily sketched as the Soli 
was sitting on a tree. You must cate 
him napping, indeed, before he will al- 
low you an opportunity of colouring 
him on the spot from nature. It is 
not that he is more jealous or suspi- 
cious of man’s approach than other 
bird; for never Mall we suffer our- 
selves to believe that any tribe of the 
descendants of the Dove, that brought 
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contrived it, that, + 
we never could killa Cushat: M 
a long hour—indeed, whole Sa’ 


3 

—have we lain 
and whins, he "benutlful ore see) and 
yellow skirting of sweet 8 woods, 
watching his ae on eed ene 

cocked, ai on 
ger, that, om the flapping of his with 
not a moment might 
him to the ground. But couch 1 


we 
arindlticastati Nowand thena Mag~ 
pie,—birds who, by the by, when they 
suspect you of any intention of shoot- 
ing them, are as distant in their man- 
ners as Cushats themselves, otherwise 
as impudent as Cockneys—would conie 
ping in ‘continual tail-jerks, with 
his really beautiful ge, if otie 
could bring one’s- 


aie 
ai 
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icinity, issuing wi ears from 
the wood edge. That last was, we con- 
fess, such a temptation to touch. the 
trigger, that had we resisted it we must 
have been either more or less than bey. 
We fired; and kicking up, bis:heels, 
doubtless in fear and fright, bat.as,it 
then seemed to us, during our tlisap- 
acm! much rather in fun and 
i y absolutely derision—away 
bounced Master Rabbit to his burrow, 
without one particle of soft silvery 
wool on sward or bush, to bear witness. 
to,our unerring aim. As if the branch 
on which he. had been sitting: were 
broken, away then went the crashing 
Cushat ore the snreemindling 
The free flapping of his wings 
Wontheus havi in the ate-sbovte:iie 
tops; and ere we could recover 
our almost bitter amazement, 
the creature was murmuring to his 
mate on her shallow nest,--a' far-off 
murmur, solitary and profound,—to 
reach unto which, through the tangled 
mazes of the forest, would /have :ne- 
quired a)separate sense, instinet,or fa- 
culty, which we did not possess.. So 
skulking out of our. hiding-place, we 
no comment on the remark of a 
homeward-plodding labourer, who had 
heard the report, and now smelt the 


eat ** Cushats are gayan’ kittle 
hs to wd but returned with: - 

i as empty as our stomach, 
to. the Rance. ri K 


. But often—often did we visit, withs 
out thought of Cushat, Lintwhite,.or 
Goldfinch, the fragrant solitudeof those 
hazel Shaws. There stood, embower- 
ed .in. birch trees, within .a glade: and 
cleared into a beautiful circle 

i the wood-edge, a cottage, that 
Many came to visit, less for its own 
exceeding loveliness, than fer the! sake 
of theinmates who sat beside itshearth. 
Dear ome patty eine. rem 
mnexpec iday, when away he 
swith a erg to. the ang- 
in the burn flowing among its 
broomy braes with many.a faity wa- 
terfall—or in the moorland loch with 
its one isle of pines and old. castle 
ruin. Such—sometimes in passion, 
i in pensiveness-—was the 
pastime-of our youth. But often 
—even in holiday—did we use to steal 
away from our gleesome ' 9 
and sit till evening in that sylvan shiel- 
ing. How hushed and humble in their 
simplicity were all the ongoings of that 
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‘LNow. 
lonesome household | The hasband 
work in the wool, changing:theslmas 
valueless jhazel, coppice, i 
with briar-reses, into. pretty — 
of pasturage, sheltered placesifor: 
new-dr lambs—or felling; :ere 
the sap had mounted into the 
es, theringing Forest Tree. T 
of his.ceaseless axe was heard within 
-~and .his wife’s face. smiled.as the 
clock gave warning of the. hour of,one 
orsix-—-for in five minutes he was sure 
te enter the door. He was.a latiourer 
-~not a slave. Ten hours was his 
spring and summer day's darg, in wine 
ter eight—for his mind deserved, the 
time his body won. for it, arid. he had 
likewise a heart and a soul to be fed, 
Had there been nothing for him/tobe 
es of :in his wife but: her beauty, 
might well have held. up his:head 
with her by his side at church or mara 
ket. But he felt his happiness to.be 
in her gentleness, her industry, her 
sense, and her faith—that through: 
the week. kept..his house clean, calm, 
cheerful, ordered,—and on Sabbath 
serene with a holy rest. asst! 
But how—QOh how shall I speak.of 
her--the lovely May—that all day: 
long was wandering about her nestion 
little. acts and errands of love, :for! 
which alone she seemed to have been 
born, so ready ever were her blue eyes 
to fill either with smiles or withtears$ 
Gazing on her forehead, one might in« 
deed easily have thought of the glisters 
ing of the threads of fine-beaten gold- 
or of the gossamer floating im thedew~, 
drop in the morning sun—or of flawer- 
raysdancing in the light to suddenbree- 
zes amid the woedlands dim-—or some 
one star looking out in. its:-brightness 
when all others were in mist. Yet when 
that fair:child was alive—and a daily 
sight of her beauty given to my frater- 
eyes—never once did:such images 
gather round her head. There it-was 
in the ae of its own ringlets—the 
loveliness. of those lips—the innocence 
of these eyes ! When. she spoke, itwas 
heriown voice alone that I heard—for 
it. was-unlike any other sound on this 
earth. Often as in her hearing’ ber 
exceeding beauty had been praised— 
norcould delighted admiration, even. by 
the thoughtful, be well repressed—she 
knew not that she was beautiful,—but 


comrades,. felt that she was happy, and hoped 


that she was et when in ‘the 
Bible she of sin and sinners, and 
of Him who died that they might-be 
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subbed hours, or her bo 
Sa ‘hours, or her hours of weck- 


touched by alight from Heaven—me- 
se ole ooo 
t . ¢ i > ‘upon a 
world to comes" *T' ts*and feel- 
~of which we can know not the 
holy! virtae—change’ them into 
saints, and makethem sigh’for Heaven. 
theirlittle voices been 


ath-beds ! 

s Tot to 
kissed their 
and sisters with such smiles 

‘as puss between those who love one 
another, when one of them is about to 
goaway on'a visit from’ whieh in a few 
weeks he ig to returnthey have laid 


_ down! their heads, never to. be lifted 


till the: judgment-day! Oh! 
scoff not: at the wonderful piety you 
may tot understand! Look into the 
eyee of your own daughter of seven 
years'as she is saying her ers— 
and disbelieve not the® truth told of 
young and innocent as she— 
whom’ God took unto himself—and 
ere he stretched out his hand to waft 
them ‘from earth, showed them a 
gli 6flieaven fi" Ps” 
~ (Phe shies’ of ten stimmers only 


“” 
mY 


| 


werd ever seer by her, whom in those 
days I used to call my sisters but 


daughter whoth P myself had lost, is 
now ‘sométimes ‘witnessed kneeling 
along with our childrew at their pray- 
ers. Sth is the more than . 

deathbed. It ever Pbae We said 
that shie'sickenied before'she died. Dy- 
ing she’wis—that was visible to all— 
nor did: her: parents:seek’ to! coticeal it 
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either oher or themselves. ‘Fo 
jose her—never after one certain day 
sentence it: 

of a sudden all in: one. word, would 
have killed them beth: But what do 
the souls of us mortal beings knew of 
what is im them, till He who made 
them reveal it all by a dreadful, butia 
holy light, held close to. them ‘in the 
hand of sorrow? Week followed week 
—Sabbath followed Sabbath—and all 
o—e ing before thei 
eyes. - eyes ‘NOt cease to 
weep—no, no,—nature issued, in their 
affliction, no such decree.| But. there 
was at last little or no bitternessiin 
their -was no more sobbing 
—no more-bursting of the jeart-—~as 
- 3 like _s who see God’s 
udgmien can resigned, 
ioe resigned—and so said both te 


Secaepeupepand Sool elf geualy 
ir Lucy’s:eyes, ; 
—oh more gently far than if she! had 
her ‘temples, to put within ‘the lea 
of the Bible at the very place she had 
read aeaaaviens every atering, 
every mi , every evening; ° 
many many @ midnight. too—they 
might see it, and kiss it, and weep 
over it—on, on, on, forev ill, 
When their friends-were asked to 
the funeral, I was not forgotten... Nei+ 
ther of them had any blood-relations, 
and:some lived at too great 3 di 
for poor men to come; sol was one of 
the chief-mourners, and stood close to 
her father, when we let her down into 
her grave: In the midst of my.sore 
weeping, his face seemed to bid 
me restrain’ my tears; but when: all 
-~ a and ‘we had reached. the 
re gate, it was my turn to 
be the ‘eoantenters ~Methinks ‘I hear 
that groan at ‘this»very silent: mo- 
ment ; but deep as:it was, as deepra 
groan as ever rended a human breast, 
what matters it: tow, more’ than«a 
sigh of the wind through a creviee, 
ssfor twenty long years have hed Seat 
flight, since the that uttered 
it ceased to quake with any mortal 


passion” 

"By what inscrutable: causes are.we 
led: to fasten thus upon some one long- 
ago event, that had lain year after year 
in utter oblivion? ‘Why thus willsome 
one single solitary idea, some momen~- 
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the Sabbath. For it-doth.rest—alliof a 


it, at least, that 
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» seorn; for from youth upwards thou 
; hast dallied with the wild and perils 


ous; and what but the chill-delight 
in which thou hast so often) shivered 
in threatening solitude brought: thee 
here? Thesedens are not dungeons, 
nor am I a thrall. Yet if dungeons 


in; they must: be called,—and they 


which there had been neither living 


ner dying. To utter is the solitari-' 


nessieven fot the ghosts of the dead ! 
for shey are. to haunt the bu- 
i ‘of what once was their bo-~ 

=the chamber. where the spirit. 
breathed: its final fare 


. 


» Butowho shall descend to ite-edmente? 


spot: 
of iitstransitory love and of. 
lupin levecnd delghiyer of Lin! she seeppariy sty baat 


‘are 
yand dark, and grim,—tew thous 
gates hath this great prison-housey 

and wide open are they all. Soom 
on—on—farther into the Forest, évety 


if to em from it into i 
should take the whole laity cages 
like day. “4 170i 
Lo} the sky !—and 
mountain within the~ sg 


Eagles and dreams. Round its basé’ 


ix we go, rejoicing in the new-found dey, 


> Vast 


once more cheered and 
with the'music’of birds. Say whence* 
came, yescientific world-makers, these’ 


of granite? Was it fire of 


|. water, think ye, that hung iw airthe 


semblarice of that’ Gothic cathedral,: 


' without nave; or chancel, or aisle;a 


mass of solid rdck. } Yet it looke' like 


' the abodeof Echoes ; and when 


. there is thunder, rolls out its : 


etiing shadow of sound to the earof 


- the solitary shepherd afar offon Cairn: 


gorm. 
On—on—on—farther into the: Fo: 


“rest ! Now on all sides leagues of an~- 


cient trees surround me, and I am safe 


' asin the grave from the 


love er’ hatred of friends or foes. The 
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is a natural death;—-what eye 

ever look on my bones? Raving 

j but.so.it ever is. with my soul in 

severest solitude,—her dreams must 
still be hideous with siniand death ! 

.. Hideous all, did I say, with sin and 

death? . ts that came fiying 


against me like vultures, like vultures 
have » disappointed of their 
and-afraid: to fix their talons in 


soul, that often knoweth not the sove- 
ign virtue of its own great desires, 
nine Shan led as into a peniten- 
tiary, where, before the altar of na- 
ture, I may lay down ‘the»burthen of 
guilt and’.remorse, and «walk out of 
the Forest a h oned man. 
What guilt? —O my soul ! canst thou 
think of Him:who inhabiteth eternity, 
gr whiat guilt? ee oe 
‘or the. ction of duty 
pod rere re nl 
understanding of :good ‘and of evil. 
All miy past existence gathers up into 
one dread conviction, that every man 
that is born of a woman is a sinner, 
end worthy of everlasting death. Yet 
with the same dread conviction is in- 
terfused; a: knowledge; clear as the 
conseidusness of. present being, that 
the souk will live for ever. What was 
the meaning, O my soul! of all those 
transitory joysand griefs,—of all those 
fears, hopes, loves, that so shook, each 
in its own fleeting season, the very 
foundations on which thy being in 
this life is ldid? Anger, wrath, ha- 
tred, pride, and ambition, what are 
but so many shapes of sin co- 
with thy birth? That sudden en- 
trance of Heaven's light into the Fo- 
rest was like the opening of the eye of 
God! and my spirit stands ashamed 
of its nakedness, because of the foul- 
ness and. pollution .of sin. But the 
awful thoughts that have travelled 
throngh its chambers have ventilated, 
swept, and cleansed them,—and let 


me: break away from beneath the 
weight of confession. ' 


nm —~away- 
Suddenasa nga 
red-deer, and in the gloom ’ 
ly is lost. a iig Gt yeioOws 
On—on—on farther into 
and hark a noisé’s of “fhiundér 
remote!” Waterfalls — hundreds’ 


waterfalls sounding for 

} , he é ; ong - ‘ oe : 
moter woods. Northwards ope fietcé 
torrent dashes th the centre 
the forest—but no ‘ —only a 
woodmen’s shielings are on its banks’ 
for it is a torrent of precipices, where 
the shrubs rt eB ott Bee So 
cleft, are out of the reach of the spra 
of its cataracts, éven when” fe 


Many hours havé I been in thé 


Garroch is'in flood. - at ni 
aed agathi 
Sweet infant streamlet, t flows" 


my feet without a murmur, so shall 
are yet thy waters—-wilt thou—shoreé 
as hitherto has been thy jourt om 
wilt thou’ be my out into 
green valleys and the blue heaven, 
and the sight once more of the bright 
sunshine and the fairfleecy Clouds ?. 
No other’ clue*to the labyrinth, do I. 
seek but that small, thin ; 


hin, pure; transs 
ee 
round 
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PACT AND FICTION. 


“ Here be truths,” 


“ Wuen the Heathen, philosopher 
had a mind to eat.a grape, he would 
open his lips when he put it into his 
mouth, meaning, thereby, that grapes 
were made to eat, and lips to open.” 
These are * Facts ;” and as such are 
detailed by Monsieur Touchstone the 
clown, “‘ a great lover of the same.” 
* Shepherd,” quoth he, ‘‘ learn of me: 
To have is to have ;” another: sage 
maxim, and much acted upon in these 
enlightened times. Touchstone’s re- 
lish, however, for “‘ matter of Fact,” 
is but the substratum of a vein of hu- 
mour, which, puts him.a little out of 
the pale of your true and veritable 
matter-of-fact people, They—God 
help them !—don’t understand jokes. 
They would no more think of disgui- 
sing a fact under a covering of fun, 
than an, unsophisticated Costar Pear- 
main or Tummas Appletree would of 
metamorphosing a piece of fat bacon 
into a sandwich. . They deal in sim~ 
ples, and love what's what for its own 
sake, as a patron of the ‘‘ pure disin~ 
terestedness” system does virtue. In 
their vocabulary, ‘‘ whatever is, is 

ig * Quiequid agunt homines, 
nostri est far hibelli,”. wight be 
their motto. "They are of Sir, Isaac 
Newton’s. a who thought all 
try. only ‘* ingenious nonsense.” 
They ask, vith the Professor of the 
Mathematics who read Homer, “‘ what 
does the Iliad prove ?”.. They are the 
precise antipodes to the lady who doat- 
ed on Plutarch’s Lives until she un- 
luckily discovered, that, instead of be- 
ing romances, they were.all true. With 
the Irish Bishop, they think Gulli- 
ver’s Travels a peck of improbable 
lies, and won’t believe a word of them ! 
Some of their favourite authors are 
David Hume, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Pepys, Sir John.Carr, Bubb Dodding- 
ton, Sir John Mandeville, and John 
Wesley. While they eschew, as down- 
ight fables, the Waverley Novels, 
The History of John Bull, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Annals of the Parish, 
Sinbad. the Sailer, Adam Blair, and 
Humphrey Clinker. If: they meet 
with a book that is dull, “ it is use- 
ful, for it contains matter-of-fact.” 


If to meet with one that 


is not dull, they say the same thing. 
They never, for a moment, as 

worthies sometimes do, mistake their 
imagination for their; memory: ;° for 
which there is perhaps a sufficient rea- 
son, “if philosophy eould find it out.” 


In short, all -imaginatiye- literature 


_ they call “‘ light reading 3” at the same 


time they are unaccountably shy of 
calling their a favourites 
heavy, which is enough, consider- 
ing that they a to seen dae useful- 
ness (upon. whi -lay mighty 
stress) a good deal by weight, and 
prefer, as in duty bound, “ a pound of 
lead to a pound of feathers.” . They 
are most gravelled by the metaphy~ 
sies, of which they are rather at a ‘loss 
what to make. They contrive, how~ 
ever, to avoid studying them, as being 
something ‘‘ not tangible.” To con 
clude—they write themselves’ under 
the style and title of “ Lovers of 
Fact,” and are yclept “ matter-of-fact 
people” by the rest of Europe. - « “+ 
That ne 
‘ Facts are chiels wha’ winna ding, 

An’ downa be disputed,” bist 
is a truth which Burns has, after his 
own manner, long ago asserted, and 
which will not be readily controverted. 
But still this is no more a reason for 
loying them, than it is for a henpeck» 
ed husband to love his better half, 
because he dare not contradict ‘her. 
‘Facts are indisputable things,” quoth 
Doctor Dryasdust. Very true ; but so 
much the worse; for, in that case, 
there is an end of the conversation. 
Rosalind knew better when she reeom~ 
mended ‘* kissing” as “‘ the cleanliest 
shift for a lover ing matter ;” for 
if it be resisted, argues she, “ this 
breeds more matter”—a result the 
very reverse of the Doctor's definition. 
It is a strange thing, but in all ages, 
divers potent, grave, and reverend. 
Signors, seem to have got it into their 
heads that “a fact,” as they call.it, 
has a sort of intrinsic value, as a faet, 
per se. ‘They attach a mystical and 
iar value to it, as mortals (before 

the new birth of the political econo- 
mists) used to do to gold, without re- 
ference to its uses, its origin, or its 
adjuncts. Adam Smith and Peter 
45. ; 





Macculloch have put the gold-doctrine 
to flight ; but.the other, its twin bro- 
ther, remains there still, ‘‘ unbated 
and envenomed.” “ Facts,” say they, 
triumphantly, “‘ are true; now Fic- 
tion is untrue.” Very well, Doctor ; 
and it were the reverse. Sup- 
the “ Fact” was untrue, and the 
Fiction trae—what then? This is a 
sort of query that sometimes makes a 
man’s head spin like a teetotum ; and 
what an effect were this to befall a 
head that never spun anything but 
Almanacks during life? ‘ Tilly Val- 
ly !"—The value of a Fact lies not in 
its being what it is, but in the effect 
it produces. An historical series is va- 
luable, not because it is true, but be- 
cause, being true, it, in consequence, 
produces certain effects upon the hu- 
man mind. Could that same effect be 
produced by a fictitious narrative, it 
would be just as good. The same ef- 
fect cannot be so produced, to be sure ; 
and what does this prove? It proves 
that truth is capable of producing cer- 
tain effects, of which fiction is incapa- 
ble. This is all very well; but it 
happens to be true also of fiction, and 
to a much greater extent. This is no 
joke ; but of it more by and by. 

If we take a series of historical or 
other truths, its value seems to lie in 
this, that, being true, it forms, as it 
were, an extended experience. It 
serves as a rule of action for those who 

_Yead it. To do this, the truth of the 
series is no doubt absolutely neces- 


sary. It is essential to the process. - 


But it is in the effect upon the mind 
that the value really resides ; and the 
truth of the record is only one aid, 
amongst others, to the production of 
that end. The sagacious personages 
who are, for the most part, accustom- 
ed to dogmatize upon this subject, 
take it broadly for granted that Fiotion 
is something directly the opposite of 
Fact. . They make them out at once 
to be as light and darkness, virtue and 
vice, or heat and cold. This is short- 
sighted work. There are no Fictions 
absolute. None which do not in their 
_ essence partake of Fact. For all Fic- 
* tion is, and must be, more or less, 
built upon nature. Nor have the most 
extravagant any very distant resem- 
blance to it. We can only combine. 
It is beyond the power of man to invent 


ca are which shall have -no smack’ 
an 


admixture of reality throughout 
its whole. If it were possible, it would 


LNor. 
be incomprehensible. The wildest in. 
ventions are only partial departures 
from the order of nature. But to na. 
ture they always look back, and must 
ultimately be referred. They are no 
more independent of her, than a bal- 
loon is of the earth, although it may 
mount for a while above its surface. 
The connexion between them may not 
be so obvious, but it is no less cer- 
tain. 

Fact, then, is the primary substra- 
tum—the primitive granite — upon 

_ which all Fiction is formed. And this 

being so, Fiction has always more or 
less of the advantages of truth, besides 
superadded advantages peculiar to it- 
self. In its employment we have this 

‘privilege. We can, at will, produce 
such a concatenation of supposed and 
yet natural events, as may be requisite 
to bring about the effect, and teach 
the lesson we wish. We can always 
do poetical justice. We need never 
want an instructive catastrophe. We 
escape that want of result to which 
accidental series are so liable ; nor do 
we bring it about, as sometimes it 
happens in real life, through an un- 
worthy instrument. The murderer 
who escapes at Newgate, is punished 
upon the stage. Historical ruffians 
become heroes in an epic; and love, 
sometimes selfish in its origin, is ever 
pure in its poetry. The effect arising 
out of a good tragic or epic poem, 
springs from the same principle as if 
it were from history. The experience 

_we derive from it, though nominally 
artificial, is essentially, and to all in- 
tents, real. Fiction only enables us to 
render the effect more direct and com- 
- than events might have done. 

e conduct the lightning where we 
want it ; but it is not the less light- 
ning. The “ vantage ground” gained 
by this faculty is unquestionably enor- 
mous. We can not only command 
the sequence of incident and the tides 
of passion, but we can exhibit them, 
again and again,-as often as we please. 
A century might have elapsed before 
the gradual progress of wickedness, 
and the torments of guilty ambition, 

were exhibited as fully, and as much 
to the life, as they are in Macbeth 
and Richard. A million of Italian in- 
trigues might have been concocted and 
enacted before treachery and jealousy 
were so completely anatomised as in 
Othello. But this is not all. In real 


life, be the series of events what they 
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will, they are rarely manifested toany theories of the tides and winds? Can. 
in their completeness. Dark deeds we compass the sublimity of the hea- 
and intricacies of passion have few venly vault, by knowing every con- 
witnesses ; and even these seldom  stellation, and every star of every mag- 
witness the entire detail. They are nitude, of every name and of every 
only seen in their integrity, in news- character, Latin or Greek, upon the 
paper narratives and judicial reports; celestial globe? Can geography or geo- 
and then the passions of the actors logy show us Mont Blanc in his un- 
are buried and lost in the verbiage of approachable majesty, or Chamouni in 
an editor, or the dry technicality of her beauty? It is in vain to ask these 
legal inquiry. Now, in a theatre, « questions. Of the sublimer qualities 
Macbeth murders and repents three of objects, science (so called) affords 
times a-week. Boxes, pit, and gal- no ideas. It gives us substance and 
leries are witnesses to the subtle poi- measurement, but for the aggregate 
son of his ambition, and the terrible intellectual effect, we must. resort. to 
shrinkings of his remorse. The Les- imaginative description, and the paint- 


~ son which in nature would have been ing of the poet. He who never. saw 


imprinted but once, is stereotyped by Dover-cliff, will find it in King Lear, ~ 
the art of the poet, and diffused amidst and not in the County History, or the 
thousands who else had never known ‘Transactions of the Geological Socie~ 
either its import or its name. ty. To him who never beheld a ship- 
In the circle of the sciences, the wreck, Falconer and Alexander Ste- 
reign of Fact would, at the first blush, vens are better helps than the best 
seem to be fully established. Fiction, calculation of the strength of timber, 
there, would either seem tobe anopen as opposed to the weight of a column 
usurper, or at best a sort of Perkin of water multiplied into its velocity. 
Warbeck—a pretender who can only . If we want a full perception of 
hope to succeed by counterfeiting the power of the beautiful, Professor Cum- 
appearance of another. They, how- per’s facial angle, and Sir Joshua's 
ever, who acquiesce in this, see a short waving line, sink to nothing before 
way inte the question. The exact Shakespeare’s Imogen or C 
sciences, beautiful and invaluable as or Kit Marlowe's description of Helen, 
they are, seldom embrace the whole, . in the play of Faustus. All the 
even of the subjects of which they pro- graphical quartos that ever were writ~ 
fess to treat. ten, afford no such prospects as. the 
Lady of the Lake, or ‘Thomson's 
There are more things in heayen and Seasons. The true lover of flowers 
earth, Horatio, had rather read Lycidas, or Perdita’s 
Than are dreamt of in your—Philosophy. description of her garden, than hunt 
; for ‘‘ habitats” in Herbals or Botanists’ 
The simplest natural objects have Guides,—and whether Glencoe and 
bearings which calculation does not Borrodale be primary or secondary 
touch, and appearances and relations - formations, their sublimity and gran- 
which definition fails toinclude. They deur remain thesame, in freedom and 
must have a poor conception of “this in contempt of systems, and scientific 
goodly frame the earth,”—of “this arrangements. 
brave overhanging firmament, this All this, however, is still not direct. 
majestical roof, fretted with golden ly to the question. The point is— 
fire,’ who think that these, in all , has Factor Fiction produced the most 
their infinitude of variety and beauty, important changesin society ? This is 
can be ranged in categories, and ticket- the real gist of the matter, and as this 
ted and labelled in definitions. Can is answered, so must the dispute ter- 
we get an idea of the splendour and minate. It sounds perhaps somewhat 
odour of the flower by looking out like a paradox, yet the reply must be 
genus and species in Linneus ? Do ap in favour of the latter. Let us 
we hear the roar of. the waterfall, or look at it. The exact sciences have, 


behold the tints of the rainbow, in without doubt, most changed the out- 
the of acoustics, the law of ward and bodily frame and condition 
falling bodies, and the prismatic de- of society. But the great mutations of 
composition of the sblar ray? Can we the world have not their origin in 
-. strain an idea of a storm et sea,out of these things. Lr Sa igarny ough ox 
an analysis of salt. water, and the causes, whatever 


'y may be, which 
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soften the manners, modify the pas- 
sions, and at once and purify 
the eurrent of public thought. The 


Spartan legislator who punished the 

for adiling another string to his 
, well knew this. A 

che most quickly affect 

their imaginative literature. A few 

ballads have altered tlie character and 


le are 
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the Commonwealth turned England 
into a penitentiary ; and the wits and 
poets of Charles the Second, by way'of 
revenge, next turned it into a brothel 
—until the peetical satires of Pope; 
and the moral wit of Addison, Stesle, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, again 
helped to * purge it to a sound ant 
pristine health.” Look over the page 


destiny of a nation. The Trouba-| of history whete we will, and the foots 


dours were amongst the most early 
and most successful civilizers of Eu- 
The obscure writers of ro- 
mances, fabliaux, and metrical le- 
gends, were the most potent changers 
of the face of society. Upon a bar- 
barous and treacherous brutality, they 
gradually engrafted an overstrained 
courtesy, and the most romantic max- 
ims of love and honour. Romance, 
the mother of Chivalry, at length de- 
voured her own offspring. Don Quix- 
ote, and the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, put down the errant knights 
bishop Paladins Fie ae 
i Turpin an e author o 
Amadis began, Cervantes and Fletcher 
ended. Looking noe ae of 
England, it is certain that the plays 
of Shakespeare and his fellows ave 
produced ‘a greater effect upon the 
English mind than the Principia of 
Newton, Had the laws of attraction 
never - been ay yoo and the 
planetary system of Ptolemy remain- 
ed uncontroverted, the general intel- 
lect would have been muth as it is. 
These great truths come little into 
common use. They do not mix them- 
selyes with our daily concerns. We 
love, hate, hope, fear and revenge, 
without once considering, or caring, 
whether the earth revolves from west 
to.east, or from east to west. What- 
ever stimulates or purges our pas- 
sions ; whatever gives a higher pulse to 
ty, or a deeper blush to vil- 
iny ; whatever has enriched Pity with 
tears, or Love with siglis; whatever has 
exalted pattiotism and laid bare am- 
bition ; that it is which ferments and 
works in the mind of a nation, tintil 
it has brought it to the relish of its 
own vintage, be it good or evil. Such 
” were the writings of Shakespeare aid 
his great contemporaries, Spenser, 
Marlow, Fletcher, Chapman, Deckar, 
and ‘“ the immortal and forgotten 
Webster.” In all ages, the imagina- 
tive writers, when they had scope, 
have exhibited the same powers of 
changing and moulding the habits of 
a nation. The puritanical authors of 


steps of the poet, the dramatist, and 
the essayist, may be traced as plainly 
as those of the lawgiver and the phi- 
losopher. Amongst the light stores of 
the playwright, the novelist, and 
thé ballad-maker, must the historian 
and the antiquary look for materials; 
as well as amidst the graver atinals of 
their predecessors. He who wishes to 
ascertain Hannibal's route across the 
Alps, must read Silius Italicus as well 
as Polybius. He who wishes to be- 
hold the true features of the Rebellion 
of Forty-five, must read the ‘‘ Jacobite 
Relies,” as well as the “ Culloden 
Papers.” The antiquaty who would 
illustrate the idiom, manners, and dress 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, must go 
_ to Shakespeare, Lyly, and Heywood: 
Nay, even the politician who would 
eonstruct a perfect commonwealth, 
must read Plato, More, Sir John Har 
ringtoh, Swift, and Lord Erskine, as 
well as Moutesquieu or Locke. 

There is yet another view to be 
taken of this question, and that per- 
haps the most decisive. It is this— 
that Fiction has probably contributed 
in a double proportion to the sum of 
human delight. If then rational and 
innocent enjoyment be the end of 
life—(and if it be not, what is?) 
there is little more to be said. There 
are, to be sure, certain worthy, and, 
upon the whole, well-meaning per- 
sons, who make a loud outcry about 
what they exclusively call “ Utility.” 
If, however, you happen to ask them 
of what use is utility, excepting to 
administer to the pleasure and com-~ 
fort of mankind, they (“‘ bless their 
five wits”) are at a non-plus. They 
have confounded themselves and others 
with a notion, that things neces« 
sary, or which cannot be done with« 
out, are, therefore, more useful than 
things which can. This they take to 
be an axiom. It happens only te be a 
mistake. It arises out of a confused 


* 


‘eeption of the real seope and mean- 
ing of the term Usefulness. They for- 
get that their sort of usefulness is ne- 
gative and collateral, not positive and. 
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intrinsic. It is only a consequence of 
the imperfection and infirmity of hu- 
man nature; which requires certain 
things to enable it to enjoy certain 
other things. This, however, only isa 
negative merit, being the filling up a 
defect, and not the addition of a posi- 
tive good. Necessaries are better than 
superfluities, quoad the infirmity of 
our nature—but not in the abstract. 
To supply, or rather avoid a defect, is 
a negation, as far as enjoyment is con- 
cerned. To obtain a positive pleasure, 
is “ the very Entelecjse“and soul” of 
our being. Were thistiot so, we might 
as well assert that the child’s A,B,C, 
are better than all the learning to the 
acquisition of which they are neces- 
sary—that the foundation is better 
than the house, water than wine, oat- 
en-cake than ambrosia, a jakes than a 
summer-house. That the sum of in- 
tellectual pleasure afforded by Fiction 


4 is beyond that obtained from other 


sources, is tolerably plain. It is evi- 
dent in this, that imaginative compo- 
sitions will bear almost infinite repe- 
tition, whilst other descriptions of 
writing hardly endure repeating at all. 
We make ourselves acquainted with a 
series of facts, and having done so, are 
contented, excepting in as far as we 
may make them the means of arriving 
at other facts. The only passion to be 
gratified is curiosity, and that can only 
be once gratified. We take a pursuit, 
and having got as far as we can, the 
delight is for the most part at an end. 
Not so with works of the imagination. 
They address themselves in turn, to 
every feeling and passion of our na- 
ture ; and as long as we retain those 
feelings, so long are we en¢hained by 
them. There are few minds by which 
they cannot more or less be felt and 
appreciated, and once felt, they never 
fail us. Poetry may be said to be the 
only thing of this world which is at 
once universal and immortal. Time 
obscures every other monument. of 
human thought. History becomes 
obsolete, doubtful, and forgotten. 
Sciences are cha’ But poetry, 
never fading, never dies. The events 
of Homer's life are in irrecoverable 
oblivion. His very birth-place is un- 
known; and of his heroes, and his 
wars, not a trace remains to prove that 
such have ever been. ‘Yet he and 
they live, breathe, and act as freshly 
in his poetry at this hour, as they did 
two thousand years ago. The hearts 
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that have leapt at the tale of his 

Achilles, would march ten thousand 

such armies ; and the tears that have 

craph oer the parting of his Hector 
Andromache, pon almost make 

up another Scamander. Well may we 

exclaim with a living bard,— 

—— “ Blessings be on them, and eter- 

nal praise, 
The Poets * 


They whose courtesies come without 
being sought, who mingle themselves 
like friends amid our everyday pur- 
suits, and sweeten them we scareely 
know how—Who enhance prosperity 
and alleviate adversity ; who people 
solitude, and charm away occupation— 
Who, like flowers, can y adorn 
the humblest cot or the dest 
palace- Who can delight without the 
aid of selfishness, and soothe without 
the opiate of vanity—Please when am- 
bition has ceased to charm, and enrich 
when Fortune has refused to smile. 

+ If we glance over the everyday li- 
terature of the time, it is amusing to 
observe how the imaginative and me 
taphysical have gone on predomina~ 
ting. Turn to a popular treatise, or an 
essay in a popular periodical, and ten 
to one it contains reflections on the 
modifications of character, inquiries 
into the changes of the human mind, or 
an analysis of some one or other habit, 
mood, or passion. The tangible has 
given way to the abstract. Dry de- 
tails of Druidical monuments, and 
openings of barrows and cromlechs ; 
queries as to whether fairy rings ate 
caused by lightning or mushrooms— 
Histories of old churches and market~ 
crosses ; annals of water-spouts and 
land-floods ; heights of mountains and 
depths of lakes ; meteors, fire-balls, 
and falling stars; lunar rainbows ; 
lusus nature; elopements; deaths, 
births, and marriages--have all yield» 
ed to compositions in which the feel- 
ings such objects produce, form as 
large a portion of the subject as the 
things themselves ; and what has been 
felt and thought is treated of as fully 
as what has been seen and done. This 
is mt Rago of the mind. Facts are 
only precursors of abstractions ; 

and thus may it proceed until, in ‘the 

fulness of time, our very children may 

prefer setting afloat a rmetaphysical 

paradox to blowing an air rane 
iD. 
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BOOKS AND BANTLINGS. 


It has often been observed, patheti- 
cally and satyrically, that the partiali- 
ty of Authors for their works greatly 
resembles that of parents for their 
children. We mean to make some 
uncommon remarks upon this com- 
mon-place position, and to establish 
its general truth by an induction of 
particulars. 

First, we may notice that, in each 
case, the affection too often is not re- 
ci Books, indeed, if we may 
judge by results, are frequently the 
most ungrateful children in the world, 

ing their parents’ infirmities, 
“* cooling their friends, heating their 
enemies,” involving them in disgrace 
and beggary, not seldom bringing 
them to gaol or pillory ; and often, 
ere now, to the torture, the stake, or 
the gallows. Some are said to have 
driven their authors mad ; but here, it 
must be confessed, there has generally 
been an hereditary twist of insanity 
in the vere poms Some, like Regan 
and Goneril, sound high their parents’ 
praise, and afterwards expose them to 
the pitiless world, and all its storms. 
A few, like good Cordelia, speak not 
of their fathers at all ; and these are 
they that honour and protect their 


rs. 

Yet, such is the final perseverance 
of parental love, that no author was 
ever known to like his works the 
worse in his heart for all the calamities 
they had brought upon him, though 
many have been induced, from mo- 
tives of fear or prudence, to disown 
them. Sometimes, too, the prolific 
are led, by the lucre of gain, to deck 
the childless with parental honours. 
Ad books are as common as 
adopted children ; many a work has 
been father’d falsely, many a one, in 
legal - eee is nullius filius ; and here 
and there it happens, that literary pa- 
rents, as well as natural ones, endea- 
vour to pass off their proper offspring 
for foundlings. Horace Walpole and 
Chatterton are cases in point. 

The less a child is liked by the 
world, the dearer it becomes to its fa- 
ther and mother. Does not this hold 
good with regard tounpopular authors, 
who may be said, literally, to doat 
upon their productions? It is an 
awful thing to meet the mother of a 
spoil’d booby, whose insolence or idle- 





ness have incurred condign punish. 
ment from master or school-fellow. 
We have seen writers as irrationally 
furious when the mooncalves of their 
brain have been undergoing the rod of 
ecriticism. . 

It is a great topic of censure with 
grandmothers, ladies of a certain age, 
and precise old bachelors, that the 
youth of both sexes in the rising ge- 
neration are brought out too soon. 
Critics, ever since Horace’s ‘* nonum 
a in annum,” and probably 
ong before, have kept up the same 
outcry against the premature publica- 
tions of authors, in as kindly a spirit, 
and with nearly the same effect. 

Is there any anxiety greater than 
that of a young poet on the eve of 
appearing in print, when his dar- 
ling effusions, are to throw off their 
nursery-attire of manuscript, in which 
they were only produceable at family 
parties, or, at most, to a few friends, 
and appear in type, a-la-mode, with 
fashionable margins, to the expectant 
public? None, certainly, within our 
male ccelibate range of experience ; 
but if looks, gestures, hints, expound 
the female heart, the anxiety of a mo- 
ther at her daughter’s first debut in 
rout or assembly, is at least equal. 
We are afraid these parental emotions 
meet with little sympathy in either 
case. The mother may have a hus- 
band, indeed, to share, while he chides 
her folly ; but the’ luckless scribbler 
has no partner in his. A friend, a sis- 
ter, or a wife, may wish him well, 
but none but a poet can conceive his 
feelings. And poets, the more the 
pity, feel very little for one another. 
We have been often told, that none 
but a parent can imagine a parent’s 
joys, or woes, or fears—most heartily 
we believe it; but we know, that no 
soul that is innocent of inkshed, can 
conceive the unimaginable throes, the 
solicitudes, the eager anticipations, 
the nervous tremors, the day thoughts 
wild as dreams, the nightly visions, 
vivid and continuous as wakeful life, 
of a fresh candidate for literary fame. 

But who, in these most educated 
and enlightened days, is not such a 
candidate? Buonaparte called us a na- 
tion of shop-keepers ; and it ‘were as 
well if we were to remain so—but we 


are in irhminent danger of becoming 
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a nation of authors and orators. For, 
in truth, reer one pm writes or 
speaks with design to uce effect, 
vith a wish not merely to be under- 
stood, but admired, becomes de facto 
an author or an orator—a competitor 
for the fame of intellect. Now does 
not every schoolboy that contends for 
a prize, every prentice that pens a 
valentine, every traveller that scrawls 
on an inn window, fall under this 
definition? Is not every advertisement 
a specimen of authorship, and eve 
vestry meeting an arena of rhetoric? 
Can a toast be proposed at club or or- 
dinary throughout this eloquent land, 
but calls forth more tropes and figures 
than grammarianshave invented names 
for ?. Moreover, is there any essential 
difference between oratory and author- 
ship? Do not both proceed from one 
impulse, and aim atone end? Words, 
uttered or written, are their common 
ineans, their common end is admira- 
tion—scribbler and spouter alike crave 
from their fellow-creatures a ratifica- 
tion of the opinion they entertain of 
their own powers—a sympathy with 
the delight they feel in displaying 
them. 

And the gentle maiden, when, ad- 
dressing her dear mother, or dear dear 
governess, or dear, dear, very dear 
friend and school-fellow, she crosses 
and re-crosses perpendicularly and 
diagonally her pretty feminine phra- 
ses, till the mere act of perusing the 
close-woven texture of tenderness be- 
comes a complete refutation of the 
vulgar sarcasms against female pa- 
tience, she, too, feels the fire of literary 
ambition, and somewhat of a maternal 
ewan 3 she too is an authoress. She 

as caught the epidemic of the age— 
an infection so universal, that we can 
scarce pick up a scrap of whitey-brown 
paper, a meagre collection of pot-hooks 
and hangers, sealed with a thimble, 
that is not composed in a sTYLE. 

Not only, indeed, will we maintain 
that Valentine writers, letter writers, 
&c. partake of the parental feelings of 
authorship, but that they possess them 
in much greater force and purity than 
many authors by profession, who are 
apt, like parents in slave-exporting 
countries, to consider their offspring 
as mere articles of traffic, and care 
little for them after ‘they are sold. 
The love or the need of money can ex- 
tinguish the natural affection even of 
an author for his lucubrations. The 
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nuine literary parent desires indeed 
hat his offspring should be dear to 
others as to himself. Men cannot 
bear an undivided love, or joy, or 
sorrow. But he is a very different 
being from the mere mercenary of the 
press—for he is more anxious for read- 
ers than purchasers. He is also dis- 
tinguished by a longing for posthu- 
mous fame rather than tempo 
eclat. So do affectionate fathers pray 
that their posterity may survive them, 
and hope to live after death in their 
children’s children. 

Some writers spoil their works by 
ome a to their whims and 
fancies—others by extreme severity of 
correction, give them a harsh, stiff, 
ungenial character. The analogy will 
easily suggest itself. One more re- 
semblance we will mention, the most 
pregnant of all. Every father and 
mother that have many children, how- 
ever impartial they may deem it their 
duty to show themselves, will be better 
pleased with some than others. There 
is a pet in almost every family. So it 
is with the authors of many works. 
However well they may love them all, 
they will have some pet production, 
some favourite passage, some minion 
thought, some darling simile. One 
will prefer his first-born, another the 
child of his old age. Some the off- 
spring of the hardest labour, and 
some the babe of easiest birth. Nor 
shall we be at a loss to. find among 
these literary parental partialities—a 
strong similitude to the affection which 
mothers are said to feel for weaklings 
and idiots. 

Extrinsic circumstances, pleasant o 
pleasing melancholy associations—lo- 
cal recollections—any one of the. count-~ 
less chains that bind the past to the 
present, may determine the preference. 
The verse or period which has been 
read in mellowing tones of love by 
mistress or by friend, will be precious, 
though all the rest were scorned or 
forgotten. But in general the parent 
will prefer the child, and the writer 
the book, which is likest himself, 
which bears the strongest impress of 
his individuality. 

We have often thought that a mest 
entertaining and instructive article 
might be written on the habits, pro- 
pensities, and antipathies of authors, 
as they are betrayed in these favourite 
passages. It is true they do not always 
praise either the things or the persons 
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which they like best. No man is to 
be trusted when he is wilfully mora- 
lizing, and we are all apt to admire 
what we have not ourselves, unless 
we hope to gain admiration by despi- 
sing it. Thomson, who was noto- 
rious slug-a~bed, is peculiarly eloquent 
on the subject of early rising, 

“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And springing from the bed of sloth, en- 





The acd, the fragrant, and the silent 
hour 

To meditation due, and sacred song.” 
Summer. 
Poor Steele, who, like his namesake, 
Richard Brinsley, was worse haunted 
by duns and bailiffs, than any saint 
in the calender by evil spirits, writes 

indignantly upon the disgrace of bein 
in debt, nad aaesalr ee ubieme: 
gés of economy. We fear he never 
was the better for his own doctrines; 
yet it is related, that he composed the 
* Christian Hero” with a serious pur- 
pos of reforming himself. Addison, 
his character of Moralist, enforces 
sobriety with somewhat of an unge- 
nial strictness, yet it hath been record- 
ed, that he often proved by experiment 
——that good liquor will make a dumb 
man speak. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the Spectator speaks with 
heart-felt satisfaction of his pipe, and 
seems. to have entertained a sneaking 
affection for Brookes and Hellier. Ot- 
Way was a great professor of Royalty ; 
et how forced and frigid are his ob- 
ions to the throne. We may surely 
suspect that a writer, who sympathizes 
so warmly with conspirators at Venice 
—whoexpounds with such experimen- 
tal intelligence the very heart of trea- 
son—would have felt no small exulta- 
tion at the overthrow of the order of 
things under which he was starving 
at home. Milton was a Republican— 
Massinger seems to have been a Whig 
—naturally enough, for he was poor. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, one of whom 
was the son of a Judge, and the other 
of a Bishop—who were probably, in 
their own right, companions of cour- 
tiers, and whose short lives passed 
away in gay prosperity—were courtly 
royalists. The high-ehurch divinity 
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of Fletcher on the divine ae and 
irresponsibility of kings, clearly indi. 
cates his episcopal origin, and cons 
trasts oddly with the general laxity of 
his plots. Ben Jonson, so highly, and 
in general so justly praised, for his ad. 
herence to costume, and close ebser. 
vance of the peculiarities of times and 
countries, has committed a glaring ane 
acshronism in his Sejanus. He intro 
duces the sentiments and reasonings 
of King James's court into that of Ti. 
berius. Ben’s loyalty, however, is 
strongly tinged with laureate-sack, 
though no doubt heightened by his 
natural aversion tothe Puritans, whom 
it was morally impossible for any dra- 
matic writer to love. But Otway— 
first among our poets, and till our own 
times, almost alone—was a Jacobin. 
If it be asked how we are authorised 
to predicate such a character of a wri- 
ter, whose professed opinions verge to 
the opposite extreme—we reply, that 
a man’s opinions are not himself. It 
is not in the opinions of any author, 
verseman or proseman, that his heart 
is betrayed. Would any prudent 
chamberlain permit the representation 
of Venice Preserved in hard times? 
Ts it in the expression of loyal or of 
treasonable sentiments that Otway 
shines—that he appears to have writ- 
ten con amore with heartfelt honest 


delight? By honest delight, be it - 


understood it is by no means necessa- 
ry to mean a delight in honesty. Hot- 
spur speaks of “ the sincerity of fear 
and cold heart ;” and we have known 
people devoutly sincere in their love 
of roguery. For our own parts, we 
like a hearty self-complacent rascal of 
this sort infinitely better than the 
* hovering temporizer,” who is 


*¢ Half-honest, which is very much a 
knave,”’ 


as Rochester has it. 

We have wandered far from our 
original proposition—too far, indeed, 
to return this month. We- purpose to 
resume the subject ere long, being at 
present engaged in searching the most 
famous poets for pet-passages.—Shak- 
speare shall first come under review 
—the moderns in due time. 
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Tue history of the whole world, 
and the principles which regulate hu- 
man nature, alike point out, that from 
the moment the bounds of an em- 
pire have beyond certain li- 
mits, any addition to its magnitude, so 
far from contributing to its strength, 
only weakens the tie which holds its 
separate parts together, and brings it 
nearer and nearer to utter dissolution. 
Under these circumstances, no tru- 
ism can be more self-evident, than 
that, in exact proportion to the exten- 
sion of their authority, ought the vi- 
gilance and attention of the rulers of 
great empires to be exerted. To govern 
a single oe » digioe, ee 
are all a-kin in feeling, religion, lan- 
guage, prejudices, and ideas, cannot 
be a task of any prodigious difficulty. 
If foreign danger be not to be provi- 
ded against, its rulers can have little 
else to do than to sit still, and permit 
the people to regulate their own pro- 
ceedings, by the most intelligible and 
safest of modes, the customs of 
their fathers. Neither can it be a task 
of such comparatively Herculean la- 
bour, to direct the course of a single 
nation, even if that nation be as popu- 
lous and enterprising as Great Britain. 
But when the influence of that nation 
has extended itself over other nations ; 
when the success of its arms, or the 
_— of its policy, has’ brought in 
subjection to it, states lying at remote 
distances, and peopled or men essen- 
tially different from their conquerors, 
in all the points which distinguish 
human character; when these con- 
quests far exceed the mother-country 
in extent of territory, and amount of 
po>ulation ; and when it is admitted 
that the loss of them would not only 
reduce the mother-country to the con- 
dition in which she stood previous to 
their attainment, but sink her infinite- 
ly lower in the scale, then indeed the 
= of iden becomes on ~ - aw- 

responsibility ,. requiring all the in- 
genuity of those 6 elena it is for- 
mally committed, in all the aids which 
individual talent, from whatever quar- 
- it may be collected, can sup- 
ply: 

There is nothing connected with 
the policy of this great nation more 


remarkable, than die Cogs of 
thy b apes ~~ rulers, indeed her 
people gene: , appear to experience, 
with referenet tothe affirs of the 
most important of all our dependens 
cies, the Eastern Empire. At a mos 
ment when the influence of Great 
Britain is felt and acknowledged over 
the whole continent of India; when 
an hundred millions of people, divi« 
ded from our shores by the distance 
of half the globe, directly own our 
sway ; when not three hundred mil« 
lions only, but millions upon millions 
besides, who dwell under the nomi- 
nal rule of their native Princes, look 
to us as the arbiters of their destiny, 
and the guardians of their happiness ; 
and, above all, when it,is avowed tha 
the loss of this influence would affect 
us more materially than almost an 
other calamity which could occur, it 
is not more melancholy thaif surpri- 
sing, to behold the utter neglect with 
which every question relative to the 
proper management of British India 
nme apie utter me = 
which the pr itation, of such 
8 agp is oe Ther is not a 
single subject of political economy 
which seems not Rayon Be: both 
by the public and the legislature, as 
far more worthy of discussion. Do 
the Roman Catholics aspire at politi- 
cal power, their claims are patently 
investigated, and the whole kingdom 
is kept in a state of ferment whilst the 
investigation is going on. Does some 
new freak for the regulation of any 
branch of trade ot manufactures enter 
the head of the minister, it is brought 
forward, examined in all its. bearings, 
argued pro and con, till we grow weary 
of arguing about it; and all this witha 
spirit certainly not to be condemned, 
but which is as certainly never dis- - 
played in the discussion of an Indian 
question. Nay, nor need we confine 
ourselves to points so important as 
these. A riot in one of the manufac. 
turing districts, a seditious harangue 
or two from Mr O’Connel and his col 
leagues, an excursion of the White 
Boys, or the burning of a ore | in 
the sister isle; one and all of these 
topics, let them come on the tapis 
when they may, are treated as things 
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of infinitely more moment, than the 

vest consideration connected with 
t affairs of India, or the welfare of 
its industrious, inoffensive, and most 
patient population. 

We sincerely hope that matters will 
not be permitted to continue thus 
much longer. It is sufficiently dis- 
graceful-to us that we have allowed 
upwards of thirty years to elapse with- 
out any serious inquiry being institu- 
ted into this momentous subject ; it 
will inflict a stain upon our national 
character, such as we shall never be 
able to erase, if we suffer many more 
years to pass by in a similar state of 
Inactivity. For, not to dwell too much 
upon the selfish side of the picture, 

e vast importance of India, in a com- 
mercial financial point of view, to 
Great Britain, we never ought to con- 
ceal from ourselves, that in the eye of 
Him who has given India into our 
hands, we are awfully responsible for 
the ig “poe of the people who inha- 
bit it. If our government be, what it 
ought to be, calculated to advance them 
in the scale of civilization and pros- 
Perity, then shall we able to boast, let 
our dominion end when it may, that 
at least it sought the object which all 
governments are bound to seek ; if, on 
the other hand, it shall prove to have 
had a contrary tendency ; if, either 
through prejudice, or mistake, or de- 
sign, or even ill-directed zeal, we shall 
be found to have produced ne good, 
and therefore much evil, then we 
fall, not only unpitied by others, but 
absolutely incapacitated for pitying 
ourselves. 

It is, however, sheer folly to talk 
about the wisdom and humanity of 
speedily taking the Indian question 
into consideration. The Indian ques- 
tion will be considered,.and must be 
considered, before long. Let our le- 
= shut their eyes against it if 
they please ; let senators and people 
flatter themselves that, because the 
late mutinies have been suppressed, 
the late seditions appeased, and the 
late wars brought to a most unexpect- 
edly successful issue, that therefore 
all is well throughout India ; let them 
boast of our extended influence there, 
and infer from these premises, that 
our dominion has increased in stabi- 
lity as it has increased in magnitude ; 
let this be done by all means ; but if 
it be, then are Christopher North and 
- his coadjutors no true prophets, if the 
delusion be not speedily dispelled, and 
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that with a vengeance. Our decided 
conviction is,—and we give it without 
any attempt at circumlocution,—that 
the empire of England in Asia never 
stood in so perilous a predicament as 
at present. Short as its duration has 
been, the seeds of decay have existed 
in its bosom for years ; and these have 
only come the faster toward maturity, 
as the outward limits of the empire 
have been extended. 

We are extremely happy, at sucha 
juncture, in being able to introduce to 
the notice of our readers, a work so im- 
portant in every point of view as The 
Political History of India, by Sir John 
Malcolm. The name of the distin. 
guished author stands already too high 
to render it necessary that we should 
waste time in passing encomiums upon 
it. His high meritorious services in 
the country of which he has become 
the historian, have gained for him ho- 
nour as a soldier, and reputation as a 
statesman ; whilst his literary labours, 
since his return to his native country, 
have secured to him a high place in 
public estimation as a writer. Anin- 
timate acquaintance with his subject, 
moreover, attained under circumstances 
which come not in the way of one man 
out of a thousand, entitle his opinions, 
on all questions relating to India, to 
peculiar respect. Sir John Malcolm 
has not only possessed opportunities 
peculiar to himself, of judging con- 
cerning the true tone of popular feel- 
ing in India,—he has not only be- 
held with his own eyes the effect of 
the operation of different systems of 
government upon the widely differing 
tribes which inhabit that vast. conti- 
nent—but the fruits of the experience 
of others have been spread out before 
him, and of these he has not failed to 
take liberal advantage. Sir John Mal- 
colm has, we can perceive, made good 
use of the voluminous documents pre- 
served at the India House and the 
Board of Control. He has thus been 
enabled to compare the views of one 
man with the views of another,—the 
opinions of one party with the opi- 
nions of another party,—and each and 
all, with the scenes and occurrences 
which passed under the observation 
of his own senses ;—and the conse- 
quence is, that he has produced a 
work, which cannot be too generally 
read, or too carefully studied. 

The object, with a view to the at- 
tainment of which these volumes have 
been compiled, may be stated in the 
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author’s own words, as they stand in 
the preface. After informing us, that 
the first five chapters of “ A Sketch 
of the Political History of India,” 
which was published him about 
fifteen years ago, have a. 
rated into his present work, Sir John 
Malcolm proceeds to observe, that “he 
has chosen this period, (the year 1823, 
when the administration of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings expired,) to close his 
labours, as the epoch at which the 
complete supremacy of the British 
power over all India was avowed and 
acknowledged. The necessity of ade- 
— fulfilling the great duties which 
this condition imposes, combined as it 
is with other changes, may require 
some alterations in the form, if not in 
the constitution, of our government, 
both in India and England. On the 
character and extent of such altera- 
tions the author has ventured to ex- 
press his opinions. Additional expe- 
rience, more maturity of judg- 
ment, have led to a confirmation of 
some of his former sentiments upon 
these subjects, and to a different view 
of others ; but his object is more to 
give his readers the means of forming 
their own judgments upon the various 
and extensive matter treated of in these 
volumes, than to press his opinions 
upon their adoption. With reference 
to this object, he has added to the ac- 
count of the administration of the se- 
veral governments of India, since the 
passing of Mr Pitt’s bill, a brief sum- 
mary of the motives and principles 
which appear to have actuated those 
at their head, from the time of Lord 
Clive, and given his own observations 
and opinions upon every branch of the 
administration of our Eastern Empire ; 
but the character and limits of this 
work have not itted more than 
opening those subjects to that fair dis- 
cussion and examination to which they 
are entitled, not only from their own 
magnitude, but their importance in re- 
lation to general principles. of rule.” 
In prosecution of the plan here laid 
down, Sir John has, with great judg- 
ment, divided his history into two de- 
poets the one consisting entire- 
of narrative, the other, of disquisi- 
tion and speculation. Under the for- 
mer of. these heads, are included the 
seven chapters which compose the first 
volume, and, to a certain extent at 
least, the eighth, with which the se- 
cond volume opens; under the latter 
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are comprised chapters nine, ten, and 
eleven. There is, moreover, an Ap- 
pendix, which, though not very in- 
timately connected, in some of its de~ 
tails, with the matter of the book it- 
self, will nevertheless be read with 
avidity by all who take an interest in 
Indian affairs. We intend on the 
present occasion to imitate the ar- 
rangements of the author ; and to lay 
before our readers, first a brief out~ 
line of the rise and progress of the 
British empire in the East, and next 
a few general remarks upon the nature 
of the machinery by which its opera~ 
tions are conducted. 

The e to India by the Cape 
of G Hope, being discovered in 
the year 1497, the merchants of Great 
Britain, who seem to have 
in all ages much of the spirit of en- 
terprise and daring which belongs to 
them now, made very early efforts to 
share in the rich trade which the Por« 

ese carried on through that chan= 
nel, between Europe the islands 
and continent of Asia. More than a 
century elapsed, however, before: their 
efforts were crowned with any con- 
siderable success. The unfortunate 
results of certain voyages under- 
taken by individuals, checked, for a 
time, the enthusiasm which, on. the 
first mention of the subject, had per= 
vaded all classes of the community ; 
and the establishment of a Turkish 
Company, for the overland conveyance 
of spices, &c. to Egypt and _ and 
their direct transportation the 
Eastern countries, in English ships, to 
the ports of Great Britain, effectually 
turned public attention into a new 
channel. But the expectations form< 
ed, in consequence of the accomplish- 
ment of this object, were not fulfilled. 
From the number of hands 
which the Indian commodities passed, 
before they reached England, the price 
put upon them was necessarily high ; 
and the Dutch, who now established 
themselves - different 9 re — 
and vigorous 
thither by oe of the Cape, easily un- 
dersold the Turkey merchants, even in 
the London market. The consequence 
was, that though the Turkey Com- 
pany still continued its operations, 
certain spirited and wealthy indivi- 
duals, at the head of whom was George. 
Earl of Cumberland, resolved to unite. 
their resources for the destruction of 
that monopoly which the rival mari« 











make England a icipator in a 
commerce, of which the real value was 
certainly not underrated by any of the 
parties engaged in it. 

An application was accordingly made 
toQueen Elizabeth, for a charter which 


run. The application was not reject~ 
edi; and the Queen, without waiting 

to know the result of an embassy 

which she had dispatched to the Court 
of Delhi, for the purpose of soliciting 
the favour of the baton towards her 
subjects trading to his shores, erected 
the petitioning merehants into a body 
or corporation, under the title of “‘Go- 
vernors and Company of Merchants of 

London, trading to the East Indies.” 
This charter, which forms the ground- 
work of the present East India Com- 
pany’s rights, was granted in the year 
1600. y virtue of it, the mer« 
chants were authorised to purchase 
lands: in India without any limita-~ 
tions ; their commerce was ordered to 
be conducted by a governor and twen- 

-four persons in committees; the 
governor, Sir Thomas Knight, 
was. even named; and they, their 
sons, when of age, their a tices, 
servants, and factors, in India, were 
vested, for a period of fifteen years, 
with the privilege, to use the words 
of the act; of an exclusive trade “ into 
the countries and parts of Asia, Africa, 
and into and from all the islands, 
ports, towns, and places of Asia, Af- 
Tica, and: America, or any of them, 
beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, 
or the Straits of Magellan, where any 
traffic may be used, to. and from every 
of them.” 

. Our limits will not permit us: to 
enter, even cursorily, into a detail of 
> = ore -¥ meaner which 

terna is com during 
the hundred and fifty cant Yt their 
mere mercantile existence. Sometimes 
their affairs went on smoothly enough, 
under the pgotection of kings and par- 
liaments, having even the good wishes 
of thepeople to back ;atothertimes: 
popular clamour sorely against 
them, and even the ruling authorities 
withdrew their protection from them. 
During five years of the protectorate 
of Cromwell, , all their — 
were done away, and the trade to In- 
dia was thrown open to every.adven-. 


gurer. But in 1657 the usurper again 
placed them on their former footing 
of pre-eminence; nor was any a 

made to remove them from it after the 
Restoration. On the con >a num 
ber of additional prerogatives were 
granted to them, both by Charles the 
Second and his infatuated brother; 
which, not being used with moderas 
tion, served only to stir up against 
them so strong a feeling of hosti. 
lity, that, in 1698, the interlopers, 
as the conductors of free trade were 
designated, contrived, chiefly by: ofs 
fering to advance towards the exi« 
gencies of the state the sum of two 
millions sterling, at an interest of eight 
per cent, to obtain for themselves that 
we right of exclusive commerce which 
had formerly been enjoyed by the 
company. Thus were there two East In» 
dia Companies created, between whom, 
as may be imagined, the greatest de« 
gree of hostility prevailed, till, tired 
out at length by a struggle whieh 
threatened to bring ruin upon both; 
they united their stock under the char« 
ter of 1698, and assumed tlie title, 
under which they have since been in) 
corporated, namely, “ The United 
East India Company.” 

“ The union of the two companies in 
England,’’ says Sir John Malcom, “ had 
not an immediate effect in reconciling 
the servants either at home or abroad; 
and it was some period before their rooted. 
animosities gave way to a feeling of com. 
mon interest. It did at last; and in the 
year 1708 the united corporation obtained 
a bill most favourable to their commerce 
and privileges, which was granted on con- 
dition of their lending to government the 
sum of I. 120,000 over and above the two 
millions which had been lent when. the 
new company, was first established,” 

“* That tranquillity, and consequent 
commercial prosperity, which the peace 
of Utrecht brought to Europe, was felt 
by the British settlements in the east; 
and these’were, about this period (1713), 
under the rulé of men of prudence and 
ability. But success created enemies. 
A very general clamour was raised against 
their monopoly, which was stated to be ad- 
verse to the general commerical interests 
of the kingdom ; and they were obliged to 
agree to an arrangement, which was con- 
sidered advantageous to the state, in order 
to maintain their right of exclusive trade: 
to India. It is, however, but fair to state, 
that while we find in the first century of 
the history of the East India Company: 
abundant preofs of their misconduct, we 
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also discover a spirit of bold enterprise 
and determined perseverance, which no 
Josses could impede and no dangers sub- 
due. To this spirit, which was created 
and nourished. by their exclusive privi- 
leges, they owed their ultimate success, 
It caused them, under all reverses, to 
look forward with ardent hope to future 
gains, and if it occasionally led them to 
stain their fame by acts of violence and 
injustice towards the assailants of their 
monopoly, it stimulated them to efforts, 
both in commerce and in war, that were 
honourable to the character of the British 
nation.” 


We have quoted the first of these 
two phs because it fell in ex- 
actly with our own details, and the 
last because it — an ——— 
judgment on. a much-disputed subject. 
ee all doubt, the East India 
Company did occasionally abuse the 
powers with which they were intrust~ 
ed; both they and their servants being 
guilty of many acts of extreme harsh- 
ness and injustice — = — 
lopers. But it is y beyond a 
question, that but for the establishment 
and continued main —— Regis ~ 
Com as a separate body ni 
would not have been, as she ia at this 


day, mistress of those fertile provin- 


ces, which have been pronounced by 
one of our ablest statesmen, to form 
by “ far the brightest jewel in the 
crown.” But it is now hig hh time to 
look beyond commercial affai 

It is reer: 1 remark, that during 
the whole of this period, from the year 
1601 down to the year 1744, the Com- 
pany’s territorial ions were con- 
fined to a few forts and factories, 
planted at different points along the 
coast, with a small extent of country 
immediately adjacent to each of them. 
Some of these they had early been 
permitted to establish by the Emperor 
of Delhi; yet of the permission thus 
obtained they could not, for a consider~ 
able while, take due advantage, owing 
to the intrigues and hostile move- 
ments of the Portuguese, nor was it 
without an appeal to force that they 
succeeded in obtaining justice from 
that nation, which claimed, on the 
ground of prior ion, an exclu< 
sive right to the commerce of India. 

The victories of Captain Bisset over 
a very superior force of the enemy, 
did much for the English in these 
regions: It not only raised their 
tation among the native princes, 

4 


it enabled them to erect.a factory at 


Surat, under circymstances every way. 
favourable to their future fortunes. 
Toimprovethis ad Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Embassy to the imperial court 
was undertaken, which, though ix 
some res baffled by the intrigues 
of the Portuguese, succeeded in obtain« 
ing for the Co’ > not only a con« 
firmation-of all grants, but the 
extended privilege of maintaining resi« 
dent agents at some of the principal 
towns of the empire. From Phat mo-~« 
mentitmay be said thatthe foundations 
of the East India — greatness 
were laid ; for though the ceaseless 
opposition of the Portuguese served, 
for a time, to keep their pecuniary ‘af= 
fairs in embarrassment, and the treach« 
ery of the Datch at Amboyna and 
elsewhere brought their interests at one 
period to the very brink of ruin; still 
the consciousness of having establish 
ed for a a character, and - 
spirit of perseverance not to be su 
dued, enabled them to old up under 
all their reverses, and finally to trie 
umph over them. We have said that 
the first factory established by the East 
India Company was at Surat. This 
continued till the year 1685 tobe the 
seat of the Chief Presidency, wlien: 
Bombay, which had been made over 
to the Company: by: Charles the Se~ 
cond, about eight yeats before; wa» 
Pc rs a regency. But besides 
Surat, the Com were in possession 
ofan cateblishmvetttat Bamtalns, through 
which a lucrative trade was carried’on 
with the Spice Islands, and along the 
coast of Coromandel ; and when Bantam: 
fell into the hands of the Dutch, the 
Presidency of Madras ardse to supply 
its place. On the other side of I 
likewise, the Company had obtained ss 
early as 1634, wet rw gee a free 
resort to the portof Pipley in 

This privilege was in 1645 so far exw 
tended, that several factories, the prine 
cipal of them at Hoogley, were esta~ 
b a ecaaede mame Daglish power 
now chief seat ish power 
in the East, continued long so ineon« 
siderable, that up tothe year 1682 it 
was accounted a mere appendage to the 
Presidency of Madras: 

In this state, or neatly in this state, 
the affairs of this Company remained, 
till the eighteenth century. was far 
advanced. As’ yet no direct effort® 

by the English to take 
part in the politics: of the native 








king sure, though unseen ) to~ 
wards the relative stations which they 
now occupy in the East. A few un- 
ing merchants, settling here 
and there oe Nw a excited 
no jealousy on the part of the Asiatics 
genmls, nor gave umbrage to their 
a On the contrary, they 
received every encouragement to pro- 
secute their commercial pursuits ; 
though subject, as all adventurers are 
subject, to occasional acts of tyranny 
exaction. But the aspect of things 
ually underwent a change. When 
spirit with = these ee 
rers defended their property from spo- 
liation, proved that they were no less 
skilful in the arts of war than in 
those of trade, they became by de- 
grees objects of and admira- 
tion to the princes of India. As these 
} waren y among themselves, the al- 
ce of the Euro settlers was 
eagerly courted ; and the marked suc- 
cess er —— — the 
party whose quarrel the Europeans 
embraced, or them to dbtain, 
day, a firmer and more decided 
footing in the coun It required 
only some mighty political convulsion 
to throw the whole power of India 
into the hands of these strangers ; nor 
did this fail eventually to occur. 
Arungzebe, one of the most extra- 
i descendants of the great Ti- 
mour, died in the year 1707, leaving 
the empire to be fought for by his 
, and governed by him among 
them who should prove successful in 
the struggle. After one of the most 
tremendous contests recorded in the 
annals of Asiatic successions, the for- 
tune of war declared in favour of Ma- 
homed Mauzim, the eldest surviving 
son of the deceased ; who accordingly 
mounted the throne, with the title of 
Behader Shah, and wielded the scep- 
tre with considerable ability during 
five years. But in the year 1712, 
Behader Shah followed his father, and 
the empire was again thrown into con- 
fusion, by the efforts of different mem- 
bers of the imperial family to suc- 
ceed him. Meanwhile several Hin- 
doo tribes, of the military cast, who 
had been reduced to a state of vassal- 
age by the Mogul, revolted ; and the 
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increased depredations of the Mahrat. 
tas aggravated the prevalent confy. 
sion. Different Viceroys, Soubadars, 
and Nabobs, in various parts of the 
empire, began, too, to assert their in. 
dependance ; and quarrelling am 
themselves, to wage war one against 
the other. In these quarrels the 
English were compelled to take part, 
sometimes as principals, when their 
stations were threatened with destruc. 
tion, and force alone could protect 
them ; but more frequently as allies, 
and to hinder their rivals the Dutch 
from obtaining too decided a prepon- 
derance over them. 

All this naturally tended to place 
the Company’s agents in a position 
different from any which they had 
hitherto occupied. It does not, in« 
deed, appear, that dreams of conquest 
and sovereignty had as yet arisen in 
the minds of any of them ; for though 
they took part in the transactions of 
the states around them, they did so 
with no other view than that of se- 
curing to themselves and their em- 
ployers the benefits of a free trade,, 
But they had already overstepped the 
bounds which circumscri their 
mere commercial existence, and to re- 
treat was impossible. 

The first European power which 
directly aimed at the establishment of 
an Indian empire was France. In'the 
year 1672 a French force, under the 
command of M. de la Haye, landed 
at St Threvé, a sea-port contiguous 
to Madras, formerly in the possession 
of the Portuguese, but then held by 
the King of Goleonda. This they 
carried by assault; but being them- 
selves attacked in turn by his Ma- 
jesty of Golconda, and his allies the 
Dutch, they were, after a gallant re- 
sistance, obliged to evacuate the place. 
From the wreck of the expedition a 
settlement was formed at Pondicherry ; 
which went on quietly increasing in 
extent and importance, till, towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
it was inferior in these respects to:no 
European station in the Kast. 

The war which broke out in 1745, 
between England and France, speedily 
spread to India. At this time the il- 
lustrious La Bourdonnais was at the 
head of the French establishment 
there ; and being a man of enterprise 
and talent, he resolved to attempt the 
expulsion of the enemies of his coun- 
try from Asia, whatever might: be the 
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hazard attending it. Madras was ac- 
cording] in 1746, and com- 
to capi 


pelled But the po of 
Aix-la-Chapelle put an end, for a 
space, to hostilities, and restored that 
important place to the English. In 
the course of these operations, it is 
worthy of remark, that the first de- 
cided proof of the superiority of Eu- 
ropean over Indian arms was given. 
The army of the Nabob of the Carna- 
tic, in whose dominions both Madras 
and Pondicherry were situated, and 
who successively took part with the 
combatants on both sides, sustained a 
ignal defeat from one weak battalion 

French infantry. 

Whether the last-mentioned cir- 
cumstance may be considered as ha- 
ving in any. respect operated upon the 
mind of Dupleix, or whether his own 
natural’ambition tempted him to the 
measure, certain it is, that no sooner 
did that able and gallant Frenchman 
find himself at the head of the settle- 
ment of Pondicherry than he began 
to devise schemes for its creation into 
the capital of a great empire. The 
European force then under his com- 
mand amounted to three thousand 


men ; in addition to this, several large 
bodies of natives had been disciplined 


and armed after the Euro fashion, 
and these he sedulously increased. 
When, therefore, the dispute arose be- 
wan Saereneem ie sah a 

Sahib, touchi eir right to the 
Nabobship of ne Oarantie Dupleix 
found himself in a position to aim, 
without any concealment, at the ac- 
quisition, in behalf of his nation, of ex 
tensive territorial and political power ; 
for such was the stipulated price at 
which pagais his support to the 
last-named pretender. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the 
particulars of a struggle, which, after 
many vicissitudes, ended in the utter 
overthrow of the French along the 
coast of Coromandel. Enough is done 
when we state generally, that the 
schemes which Dupleix had formed 
were realized by Clive and his gallant 
coadjutors; and that the East India 
Company, in its efforts to ward off 
absolute destruction, was hurried into 
the assumption of maprenne wer. 
But this was brought about still more 
effectually by the revolution which 
took place, much about the same time, 
in the province of Bengal. 

In 1741, Alaverdi, a Tartar by birth, 
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and a military adventurer, had usurpe 
ed the Nabobship, or, as it was indif- 
cee depoaitig the f Is of his 

> after ing the fami i 
master. He defended his aipiiied 
with great vigour ; succeeded in ob- 
eninge See ition of his 
claim the weak Mogul, and died 
in 1756, leaving his Musnud to a 
grand-nephew, named Surajah Dowla. 

This young prince, as weak as he 
was violent, entertained from the first 
a ee pos of the par 
Hen no opportunity of evin< 
cing his sentiments towards them, 
curtailing their 9 a on and embar- 
rassing their trade on every occasion ; 
till, finally, taking an aeulias at an 
attempt made to put Calcutta in a 
state of defence (though it was well 
known that the ae 
serious ideas of making a descent u 
it), he marched against the Faawy 
with a large army, and utterly de 
stroyed it. Of Company’s ser~ 
vants some fell in the defence of the 
as aa to the — of one 

mun and twenty-three, repens 
in the famous black-hole, the rest 
escaped in their ships. 

To revenge the insult thus offered 
to the English flag, an expedition un- 
der Clive set sail from the coast of 
Coromandel, consisting of nine hun- 
dred Europeans, and fifteen hundred 
sepoys. It was successful in: its ef- 
forts, and Calcutta was retaken... But 
Clive, not satisfied with this, resolved 
to strike a blow at the French. pewer 
on that side of India ; and according 
ly, in spite of the Nabob’s prohibi- 
tion, actually invested C y 
a fort upon the river, and reduced it. 
Such an act could not but prove the 
prelude to others. Though Surajah 
Dowla exhibited no open symptoms 
of indignation, it was well known that 
he only waited a convenient opportu< 
nity to wreak his vengeance upon those 
who had thus set his authority at de- 
fiance. It was discovered, indeed, that 
he was in correspondence with M. 
Bussy, who then commanded -the 
French forces in the Deccan; and 
that the withdrawal of any part of 
Clive’s army, would be the signal for 
both to advance upon Calcutta. Une 
der these circumstances, the English 
readily entered into pe: te made 
to them by certain of the Nabob’s dis- 
contented grandees. By their united 
efforts the famous victory of Plassey 





pg mene yy sh Dowla be« 
‘deposed, Meer ‘was created 
Nahbob:in his room. 


light, than as the 

quences of other eyents which had 
gone before them. Without at all 
expecting er intending to fill so im- 
portant a situation, the East India 
Company, through the engagements 
into which their agents entered with 
Meer Jaffier and his ministers, found 
themselves all at once, in point of 
fact, the arbiters of Bengal ; and the 
destruction of the Dutch expedition 
by Colonel Ford ; the faithful adhe- 
rence by Clive to the Nabob, when 
threatened by the army of the Mogul, 
and the successful resistance of their 
troops to the Mahrattas, served but 
to confirm the influence which they 
hed thus unwittingly obtained. Their 
behaviour towards the Nabob of their 


Own creation, as well as towards his 
successor, Cossim Ali, cannot, indeed, 
in a moral point of view, be defend- 
ed ; it was perhaps, in some respects, 
the offspring of political necessity, as 
in others, it unquestionably 


out of individual avarice. Be this 


however, as it may, the impetus was 
now effectually given, and no alter- 
native was left between a steady ad- 
vance, or an absolute overthrow. .The 
servants of the Company chose the 
. After setting up one prince 
and then another, they finally esta- 
blished their employers, in the year 
1763, as sovereigns of the rich 
vinees of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
of the Northern Circars, of of the 
Carnatic, and of all their old posses- 
Toalceahs ueopelegs soa 
e noa to our readers, 
for having drawn them into a consi- 
deration so minute, of the Company’s 
progress from a eee of absolute 
pen upon the native powers, to 
their first assumption of royal autho- 
rity. However calculated to dazzle 
the imagination the narrative of their 
iter-proceedings may be, no part of 
their history is so full of sound in- 
Struction as its commencement. He 
who looks attentively to it, will not 
to discover, that our present in- 
fluence in India has arisen from a com~ 
bination of circumstances, on whose 
eceurrence no human being could have 
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the safe prosecution of commerce, led 
the way to the attainment of political 
importance ; and efforts made tode 
fend factories from annihilation, end. 
ed in the assumption of sovereign aus 
thority. Nor is it the least remarkable 
feature in the picture, that 

step taken towards the eminence on 
which they now stand, was taken by 
the servants of the Company, in di. 
rect opposition to the wishes and com. 
mands of their employers. The cons 
stant cry of the latter was, “ Do not 
mix ee up at - in matters of 
state-policy ; leave the management 
of these rd the natives, and direct all 
your attention to trade.” But to cs 
these injunctions was impossible ; 
behold the result. 

Sir John Malcolm has so well ex- 
pressed himself on this head, that we 
gladly quote his words. After no. 
ticing, as we have noticed, the eager. 
ness with which the alliance of the 
strangers came in time to be courted, 
he continues :— 


“ A refusal of such aid was, perhaps, 
in many cases, impossible, or dangerous 
to their immediate security ; while, by 
granting it, additional immunities and 
privileges, calculated to benefit and in- 
crease the trade of the Company, were 
often obtained ; and thus the desire of 
promoting the security, and improving 
the prosperity of their commercial esta- 
blishments, first led them to political 
connexions. From that moment the 
substance, though not the form, of their 
government was altered; and they were 
involved, beyond the power of retreating, 
in all the complicated relations of a po- 
litical state. This important change was 
reluctantly admitted by the managers of 
the Company’s concerns in England, as 
the profits derived from the early com- 
merce with India, made the proprietors 
of that capital by which it was carried 
on, view with anxiety and alarm a revo- 
lution which seemed to increase their 
risk, without a prospect of adequate ad- 
vantage. They consequently denounced, 
at every step, that progress which their 
agents made to territorial power in In- 
dia ; and with a view of checking this 
spirit of aggrandizement, they at last 
called for the aid of the legislature, which 
readily seconded their efforts, and gave 
the authority of law to their orders. But 
had those proprietors, or the English 
Ministry, been niore fully informed, or 
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bad they drawn their conclusions from 
plain practical reasoning, combined with 
a correct view of human nature (as it 
existed in the country for which they le- 
gislated), rather than from abstract prin- 
eiples of general policy, they might, per- 
haps, have been more moderate, and less 
dogmatical in their efforts to correct the 
system, and have discovered, that, though 
they might regulate, it was a vain at- 
tempt to endeavour to stop altogether, 
the career of a state, which was rising 
rapidly into greatness under the influence 
of causes that were irresistible in their 
force, and which it was not possible to 
control, The truth is, that from the day 
on which the Company’s troops marched 
one mile from their factories, the in- 
crease of their territories and their ar- 
mies became a principle of self-preserva- 
tion; and at the end of every one of 
those numerous contests in which they 
were involved by the jealousy, avarice, 
or ambition of their neighbours, or by 
the rapacity and ambition of their own 
servants, they were forced to adopt mea- 
sures for improving their strength, which 
soon appeared to be the only mode by 
which they could avert the recurrence of 
similar _ 

We have devoted so many of our 
columns to the history of the origin of 
the British empire in India, that we 
cannot pretend even briefly to follow 
its career of constantly increasing mag- 
nitude and greatness. It is sufficient 
to observe, that the causes which ope- 
rated towards its first formation, have 
continued, and probably will continue, 
to propel it forward, till, like its pre- 
decessor, the empire of the Mogul, it 
fall to pieces through absolute un- 

ieldiness. Each head of the local 
government has entered upon’ his of- 
fice, under the fullest persuasion that 
the interests and honour of his country 
require an abstinence, as far as shall 
be practicable, from all interference in 
the affairs of the states which surround 
him. ‘Peace has been in every one’s 
mouth, and recommendations to re- 
main at peace have never ceased to 
come from the highest authorities at 
home ; yet hardly a year has elapsed 
without some war arising; and, whilst 
all men, whether connected with In- 
dia or otherwise, are convinced that 
the policy which leads to further con- 
quests is not the best, not a single ad- 
ministration has come to 4n end with- 
out some new province being added to 
our Fastern dominions. Nor is this all. 
It will be found, in glancing over the 

Vou. XX. ; 
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history of British India, from the 

ef Clive down to the arvahee ye 
Lord Hastings, that the administra- 
tions of those governors who have most 
steadily striven to obey the wishes of 
the Court of Directors, and to keep the 
sword in its seabbard, have invariably 
proved the most injurious to the in- 
terests and prosperity of the Anglo» 
Indian government. A very slight sure 
vey of past events will suffice to prove 
the truth of this seemingly paradoxical 


assertion. 

It is well known that Clive, th 
himself a soldier, and not less ambi- 
tious, perhaps, than any man who has 
ever sat at the head of the Indian go- 
vetnment, whilst he uniformly ex~ 
pressed his conviction that the empire 
of England could not, with safety, 
short of the point at which ithas 
ly arrived, nevertheless did his best to 
retard its progress, or rather to render 
that progress as as cireum- 
stances would allow. Clive’s4irst ad~ 
mninistration was, however, a warlike 
—ee and under him affairs, 
if not in every particular prosperous, 
could nome Si to oes a 
very peri aspect. e case was 
widely different under his more peace< 
able successors. Internal discord and 
mutual jealousies, schemes devised, 
not for the public good, but to enrieh 
individuals, brought the affairs of the 
Company, under Verelst and: Van~ 
sittart, into such a state of disoriler 
and weakness, that it ired the com- 
manding talents of Clive to restore » 
them to their former condition. In 
like manner, Mr Hastings’s admini- 
stration proved a fortunate one, —_ 
when the peaceable policy with whi 
it began was a ed: But this 
matter is placed ina still clearer light, 
by looking at the different administra~ 
tions whieh followed the act of 1784, 
when Great Britain may truly be said 
to have assunied a place among the - 
principal nations of Asia. 

By the act just referred to, it was 
expressly declared, that ‘‘ as the pur+ 
suit of schemes of conquest was re- 
pugnant to the wishes, and to the 

onour and policy of the British na- 
tion, it was not lawful for the Gover- 
nor-general of Fort William, without 
the authority. and concord of the 
Court of Directors, or of :the Secret 
Committee, either to. declare or com- 
mence hostilities, or to enter into any 
treaty for making -_ against any of 

4A 





the native Princes or states of India,” 
&c. . In plain } , both the com- 
mencement of hostilities and the ter- 
mination of alliances, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the native powers, un- 
less under circumstances of the most 
pressing.and urgent necessity, were 
ibited. Noman ever went to In- 
ja more resolutely determined to act 
up to the letter of the law than Lord 
Cornwallis, yet his lordship had not 
filled his. office three years when he 
felt himself called upon to take uparms 
inst Tippoo Sultan. Had he gone 
a little farther, and crushed Madhagee 
Sindia, then only rising into greatness, 
he would have saved his successors 
much trouble, and placed the Com- 
pany’s affairs in a far more advantage- 
ous position than that which they filled 
at the period of his resignation. This, 
however, he neglected to do, and the 
uence was, that the power of 
Sindia’s family became, in a few years, 
yom at ae i very existence of 
Indian empire into jeopardy. 
ate ete Lord Fornwaliis’s coke 
warlike administration ; and it cannot 
be denied, that its issues were, on the 
whole, extremely favourable to the in- 
terests of this country in the East. 
Lord Cornwallis’s successor was Sir 


Jobn Shore, now Lord Teignmouth ; 
a gentleman who, to use the words of 
Sir John Malcolm, “ appears to have 
been uniformly actuated by a sincere 
and conscientious desire to govern In- 


dia agreeably to the strict and literal 


sense of the act of the Legislature, and © 


to the wishes of his superiors in Eng- 
_— -In order to ensure success in 
operations against Ti , Lord 
Cornwallis had parr ioe treaty 
both with the Mahrattas and the Ni- 
zam ; by the terms of which each con- 
tracting party became bound to assist 
the in case of a future renewal 
of hostilities on weg ee wr 
sorean government. During the 
gress of the war, the Nizam had os 
our steady ally, and he continued, or 
desired to continue, faithful to us 
throughout. It so happened, that very 
soon after Sir John Shore’s assumption 
of office, the Paishwa, or head of the 
Mahratta confederation, instigated to 
the measure chiefly by Madhagee Sin- 
dia, began to exhibit.a disposition to 
break from this treaty, and to unite 
with Ti against the Nizain. There 
cannot be a doubt that both policy and 
good faith required that the Company 
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should interpose its stre - to ‘save 
an ally, who: had so mar ser 
against an enemy who was too powers 
ful for him.’ So strongly, however; 
was Sir John Shore impressed with 
the necessity of attending strictly to 
the terms of the act, that he content. 
ed himself with mere remonstranee, 
only retaining a powerful army on foot 
all the while, and suffered the Nizam to 
be defeated, and brought to the brinkof 
ruin. No doubt this line of policy k 
the British states at peace during six 
years ; but what was the result? Both 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas increased 
their resources, whilst ours remained 
stationary ; and the Nizam, disgusted 
at our conduct, threw himself into the 
arms of a French faction, of a nature 
the most dangerous that could be im- 
agined to the British government. In 
a word, 
“ This inactive system of policy, so. far 
from attaining its object, which was to 
preserve affairs upon the footing in which 
it had found them, had only the effect of 
making the British government station- 
ary, while all around it advanced, and of 
exposing it to dangers arising from the 
revolutions of its neighbours, while it 
was even denied the power of adapting 
its policy to the change of circumstances. 
The ultimate consequences were such as 
might have been expected. A period of 
six years’ peace, instead of having added 
to the strength or improved the security 
of the British dominions in India, had 
placed them in a situation of compara- 
tive danger. Though the British strength 
was not lessened, the power and resources 
of the other states of India had increased, 
The confidence and attachment of our al- 
lies were much shaken, if not destroyed ; 
and the presumption and hostile disposi- 
tion of the principal native powers in In- 
dia too clearly showed, that it was toa 
principle of weakness or of selfish policy, 
and not of moderation, that they ascribed 
the course which had been pursded by 
the British government.”’—( Vol. I, 192.) 
On the retirement of Sir John Shore, 
the Marquis of Wellesley, then Earl 
of Mornington, assumed the reins of 
government. This nobleman entered 
upon the duties of his office. under 
circumstances of embarrassment and 
alarm, against which nothing short of 
the vigour and comprehensiveness of 
the talents with which he was en- 
dowed could have enabled him to bear 
up. He found the whole of India 
united, either openly or in secret, 
against us; Tippoo, the Nizam, and 
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the Paistiwa, all preparing to fall up- 
on us; the former in close correspond- 
ence with the French government of 
the Mauritius, and the two last com- 
pletely under the influence of a French 
faction. On the other hand, the coun- 
try of Oude, to which Sir John Shore 
had given a ruler, (and it was the 
only act of interference which distin- 
guished his administration, ) was ready 
to break out into rebellion ; the~state 
of the Carnatic, misgoverned and op- 
pressed by usurers, was useless as an 
ally ; whilst Hindustan, threatened 
with invasion by Zemaun Shah, could 
depend only upon the British arms 
for protection. In such a state of af- 
fairs the Marquis of Wellesley in- 
stantly perceived, that to obey the let- 
ter of his instructions, and to remain 
at peace till the native powers should 
commence hostilities, would be to ex- 
pose the British empire in the East 
to almost certain destruction. He, 
accordingly, resolved to anticipate the 
danger, and by striking some great 
blow, before the plans of the con- 
federates had become matured, to 
hinder them from ever arriving at ma- 
turity. 

e first step necessary to be taken 
was to detach the Nizam, if possible, 
from the engagements into which he 
had entered, and to cause the removal 
from his service of M. Raymond, with 
his well-disciplined corps of fifteen 
thousand men. It was not, however, 
an easy matter to ie the court 
of Hyderabad again to place reliance 
upon British promises ; indeed, had 
it not been for the kindly disposition 
of Azeem-ul-Omrah, the prime mini- 
ster, that object could not, in all 
probability, have been attained. But 
Lord Wellesley scrupled not, at such a 
juncture, to assume tow the an- 
cient ally of England a menacing at- 
titude ; and partly by threats, partly 
by remonstrances, and partly by pled- 
ging our government to defend his 
country against the Mahrattas, in case 
pre fi id invade it, the Nizam was 
finally prevailed upon to dismiss the 
French faction so justly dreaded by 
the Governor-general. 

The war with Tippoo immediately 
ensued, which again was followed up 
by an attack upon the Mahratta na- 
tions. ‘They were all successful, and 
‘though expensive for the time, they 
brought in the end a vast accession of 
territory and resources to the British 
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Empire. A new treaty was likewise 
entered into with the Vizier of Oude, | 
by which part of his was. ceded 
to the Company, in lieu of the month- 
ly payments formerly made by him:as 
subsistence for our , who kept 
him on his throne; whilst the entire 
management of the civil and military 
affairs of the Carnatic was taken at 
once into the hands of the English. 
Subsidiary alliances were, moreover, 
continated with the new Raja of My- 
sore and the Paishwa ;—Persia was 
prevailed upon to give so much occupa 
tion to Zemaun Shah, as would effec- 
tually divert him from his proposed 
invasion of Hindustan ;—in a word, 
the cloud which Sir John Shore’s pa- 
cific administration had permitted to 
gather round the Company's empire, 
Lord Wellesley’s vigorous system of 
policy completely dispersed. Nor was 
this all,—districts, important not more 
from their wealth than from their 
local situation, were obtained, which 
connected the whole of the English 
Empire together ; and above all, the 
very name of the Company command-~ 
ed respect from the one end of India 
to the other. We are quite aware 
that we have done nothing like jus- 
tice to Lord Wellesley’s magnificent 
schemes ; but our limits not permitting 
us to indulge our own inclinations 
farther, we must refer the reader to the 
fourth chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s 
History, where he will find the sub- 
ject treated as it deserves. ; 

Glorious as Lord Wellesley’s admi- 
nistration had been, there was raised 
in England a great and unaccountable 
outcry against it.. They were alarmed 
at the magnitude of the fabric which 
he had raised, and at the nature of 
the influence which he had establish- 
ed ; and the aged Marquis Cornwallis 


was in consequence dispatched to un- 


do, as far as might be, all which his 


predecessor had labouring to ef- 
fect. During the short potied of its 
continuance, Lord Cornwallis’s second 
administration was pacific. The sub- 
sidiary alliances, upon ‘which ‘the 
strength of our power depended, were 
many of them dissolved ; treaties were 
set aside, conquests restored, and ag~ 
gressions tolerated. Such was like- 
wise the course pursued by Sir George 
Barlow, with two memorable excep- 
tions. First, he compelled the Vizier 
to retain a minister about him, who 
was friendly to our interests, and. to 
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y of Bassin. 
uences of such a continued 
ine of policy were severely felt by 
Lord — to — in mt 
charge ing India was assign 
It would be impossible, without 
swelling our paper beyond all reason- 
able compass, to attempt a detail either 
of this or the seasating administra- 
tion of Lord Hastings. Let it suffice 
to state, that Lord Minto, though a 
nobleman of extreme moderation, had 
not been in India one year before he 
felt and acted upon the necessity of 
ing to the policy of the Marquis 
of Wi When he arrived, the 
tan 


Berar, an old and faithful ally of 
» was reduced by them to the 
lowest are se the states “yi a 
pore, Joudpore, Jypore, and other 
principalities which had flourished 
within themselves, and proved hi 


y 
useful to England as long as England 
professed to be their guardian, were in 
confusion ;.indeed the following ex- 
tract from Sir C. Metcalfe’s (the resi- 


dent at Delhi) dispatch, will suffice 
to convey a tolerably correct picture 
of affairs as they then stood :— 

*¢ T find it difficult,” says he, “‘ when I 
reply to the application of those people 
for aid, to obtain even a confession that 
the moderate policy of the British Go- 
vernment is just. People do not scruple 
to assert that they have a right to the 

ion of the British Government. 
They say that there always has existed 
some power in India, to which peaceable 
states submitted, and, in return, obtained 
protection ; that then their own govern- 
ments. were maintained in respectability, 
~ and they were secure against the inva- 
sions of upstart chiefs, and armies of 
lawless banditti. That the British Go- 
vernment now occupies the place of the 
great protecting power, and is the na- 

guardian of the peaceable and 
weak ; but owing to its refusal to use its 
influence for their protection, the peace- 
able and weak states are continually ex- 
posed to oppressions and cruelties of 
robbers and plunderers, the most licen- 
tious and abandoned of mankind,” 


. 


[Novi 
“ The administration of Lord Minto" 
says our author, “ presents us with a eau. 
tious but gradual return to the only prin. 
ciples by which our empire could be 
maintained. ‘The tone in which he ag. 
serted the rights of the British Govern. 
ment, whenever these were 
corrected, as far as was possible, the im. 
pressions daily made by the growing, inso.. 
lences and excesses of those free 
to whom we had abandoned all the cen. 
tral provinces of India, as an arena in 
which it was vainly imagined that 
would continue to war upon each other.” 
The administration of Lord Hast- 
ings, again, was throughout conducted 
upon the principle of rendering Eng. 
land the guardian of the peace of In- 
dia, and the great leading Eastern 
wer. His lordship’s policy was, 
owever, not more bold than cautious, 
He never shunned a rupture at the 
expense of national honour, nor sacri- 
ficed an ally, however feeble, when 
menaced by an enemy ; but he tried 
every method to bring his enemies to 
reason before the sword was drawn, 
The Nepaul government committed 
many outrages ere his lordship deter- 
mined upon chastising them ; but ha- 
ving come to the resolution of wagin 
war, no temporary checks preven 
him from ing the war to a suc- 
cessful issue. He renewed, moreover, 
all such of the subsidiary treaties as 
had escaped the eye of Lord Minto, 
and effected many others. Finally, 
the complete success of the war against 
the Pindarees and Mahrattas, led him 
to proclaim the paramount pee of 
the British government, and to cone 
stitute it the arbiter of all dispu 
and the conservator of the gen 
faye of India. With the Burmese 
e found himself, latterly, involved in 
some disputes ; but he contrived, with- 
out committing the reputation of his 
country, to ward off hostilities, and we 
speak from high authority when we 
assert, that he never would have en- 
gaged in offensive operations against 
that nation. His lordship’s policy 
was, if war must ensue, to draw the 
Burmese troops within our own: terri- 
tories, where, with little loss on our 
part, they might have been destroyed. 
But we must have done with this 
part of our subject. From the quo- 
tations which we have given, and our 
remarks upon them, it will be seen, 
that we are no friends to that system 
of external policy, which, affecting 
moderation, only brings the very ex 
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into 'e er 
uncontrollable, have gi to us a 
sovereignty there, with which none 
other in the world can compare ; it is 
not in our power to act towards the 
states which surround us, a part dif- 
ferent from that which we acted du- 
ring Lord Hastings’s administration. 
The instant we lower our tone, the 
decay of our greatness commences ; 
and when it does fairly commence, its 
dissolution will be rapid indeed. Let 
us have no more laws, therefore, to 
limit conquests or to forbid treaties ; 
for these, in the very nature of things, 
must be a dead-letter. It were far 
more to the purpose, did Parliament 
institute a strict inquiry into the na- 
ture and constitution of the Indian 
vernment, both at home and abroad ; 
or it is from the pe of 
that, if it be inapplicable to the exist- 
ing order of things, rather than from 
the station which we hold among the 
states yobs that the principal dan- 
to our Eastern soverei arises. 
Phere je an obsorvation of Sir John 
Malcolm’s, to the truth of which, one 
who has paid any attention to the 


events of the last fifty years, will bear 
testimony :—‘* The 


ritish legisla- 
ture,” says he, “has hitherto but 
slowly wed the of the 
er of the Company in Asia. It 
islated for factories on a fo- 

reign shore, when that Company was 
in possession of provinces ; and when 
the laws were completed to govern 
those, it had obtained kingdoms.”— 
Such, indeed, has been course 
adopted from the beginning, and such, 
we are sorry to say, is the course still 
persevered in. For that the present 
— of government is inadequate ; 
that the authorities to whom it is in- 
trusted are incompetent, and the laws 
fe yen it is } pec . caleu- 
to ensure the prosperity of a great 
empire, is a fact, which all who are 
acquainted with the subject must al- 
low. We have already, in our sketch of 
the rise and of the Company’s 
influence, noticed one ing error in 
the laws enacted in England for the 
management of India ; seme that 
dogmatical principle on which they 
proceed, in he endeavour to fix that 
which is constantly changing. We 
proceed now to say a few words touch- 
ing the. composition of. the power 
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Few of our readers can be ignorant, 
that the affairs of India are managed, 
in England, partly by the. Ministry; 

the instrumentality of 
Board of Control, partly a 
Court of Directors, and y 
a Court, or General Meeting of Pro< 
rietors. The influence of the latter 
y is, however, rather negative than 
positive. From their number, and by 
their votes, vacancies in Direc- 
tion are filled up ; and though, in the 
first place, they possess no right of 
dictating, nor even of originating any 
measure, whether commercial or poli< 
tical, still every act, both of the Di 
rectors, and of their servants abroad, 
which may affect, or appear to affect; 
the interests of the corporation, is 
liable to investigation from this body, 
after it has taken place. This privi- 
lege necessarily gives a wide use+ 
ful range to their debates ; whilst the 
necessity of obtaining their confirma- 
tion to all pecuniary grants above a 
certain value, renders their opinion in 
all such measures extremely import 
ant. The chief o in their consti- 
tution appears to be, in the right of 
the minority, after a subject a wien 
0 “ discussed in court, and carried, 
to call for a ballot ; at which all pro- 
rietors, whatever be their sex or con- 
ition, are entitled to vote. With this 
exception, we are not sure that the 
Court of Proprietors comes not as near 
to perfection as need be; for, to use 
the words of our author— 

“ The utility of this body, as’ check 
upon the abuse of power, be eal- 
culated, like other parts of our free con- 
stitution, less with reference to’ what 
they do, than to what they prevent others 
from doing. A great majority of the 
proprietors stands alike independent of 
Ministers, and the Court of Direetory, 
and this position gives them much value 
as a branch of Indian legislature.” 

The business of the Board of Con- 
trol, again, which by the act of 1784 
was committed to six privy couneil- 
lors, with one Secretary of State for 
the time being as president, is now 
transacted by a president, two mem- 
bers, and a secretary ; each of whom 
receives a liberal salary, and is presu- 
med to devote his undivided attention 
to the details of his office. It is the 
province of this Board, “ to check, 
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control, and superintend all civil, mi- 
litary, and revenue affairs of the Com- 
.” In matters of trade they take 
or no concern, but every dis- 
patch from the India House, having 
reference to the subjects above enu- 
merated, must receive the sanction of 
the Board before it can be forwarded. 
Nor is the authority of the Board con- 
fined even to this. In all cases of po- 
litical negotiation with native powers, 
involving questions of peace and war, 
and requiring secrecy, the Board of 
Control, on whom the entire responsi- 
bility devolves, is — by law 
to frame dispatches, which dispatches 
may not, however, be transmitted 
direct from the body which frames 
them, but must be forwarded through 
what is called the secret committee of 
the Court of Directors. We have said 
that the Board of Control consists of 
a president, two members, and a sc- 
cretary ; and, as far as efficient mem- 
bers are concerned, we said truly. By 
these four all the business is transact- 
ed. Other nominal members there 
doubtless are; but they receive no 
, and, of course, take no part in 

the lebour. 
' The Board of Control is divided 
into departments; as the Political, 
the Revenue and Judicial, the Mili- 
tary, &c., to each of which an esta- 
blishment of clerks is allowed. We 
shall take occasion to mention these 
in, after we have said something of 
Court of Directors. 

The Court of Directors is divided, 
according to the usage of long stand- 
ing, into committees ; to each of which 
a di t class of duties is intrusted ; 
the divisions having reference to se- 
niority of standing in the direction, 
rather than to the qualification or fit- 
ness of individuals. The chairmen 
are almost invariably chosen from 
among the senior members ; and the 
Secret Committee, of which notice has 
been taken above, consists of the chair- 
man for the time being, and the mem- 
ber next to him in point of seniority. 
In like manner, the most important of 
all the committees, that of Correspond- 
ence, on which devolves the reading, 


examining, and answering of all dis- 
patches from India, (those in the se- 
cret department alone excepted,) con- 
sists of eleven of the senior directors ; 
the chairman, or deputy-chairman, 
included. With this committee almost 
all measures of importance originate ; 
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indeed it may be considered asa guide 
to the court, the rest being occupied 
in matters of mere detail. 
The Court of Directors retain the 
privilege of nominating to all the great 
civil and military situations in India, 
as the Governor-General, and Com. 
mander-in- Chief, and are subject to the 
—s of his Majesty. Should 
fail to appoint within two months of a 
vacancy, then the right of appointing 
falls to the crown, which also enjoys 
the prerogative of recall. Minor a 
pointments are all in the gift of the 
Directors ; as cadetships, writerships, 
&c. ; whilst the disposal of such ser- 
vants as arrive in the country, is most 
wisely left to the local authorities. 
From the preceding sketch it will be 
seen, that the Board of Control and 
Court of Directors are so constituted 
as to act in some measure as checks 
and balances,.the one towards the 
other. No doubt the authority and in- 
fluence of the former are in reality pa- 
ramount ; for the latter cannot forward 
any dispatches to India without the 
sanction of the Board ; but though this 
be the case, and though the Board 
may send back such dispatches as have 
been submitted to its inspection, al- 
tered and improved till hardly one 
word of the original matter be left, 
still it is something gained, that there 
is one authority to be consulted besides 
that of the minister. The Court may 
not, indeed, refuse to forward the 
Board's instructions ; from the Secret 
Committee, in particular, not even a 
— a pect er - allowed ; raed 
should any step glaringly improper 
taken, the Court may at mee betas the 
matter before Parliament, and obtain 
redress. The objection taken, there- 
fore, to the constitution of the Indian 
Government, by Mr Mill and his ad- 
wirers, namely, that there is no real 
check upon the will of the Ministry, 
but one purely nominal, falls to the 
= blic opinion, and to pub- 
ic opinion the Court of Directors may 
at any moment appeal, forms the most 
effectual check which can be applied, 
in a free country like this, to every 
public measure, no matter from what 
authority it emanates. 
But though we thus express ours 
selves, it is very far from our intention 
to assert that the Government of India 
in England is perfect, or even near to 
perfection. Quite the reverse. It isin 
fact a.decided anomaly in its way—a 
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wheel within a wheel—an imperium 
in imperio. Nevertheless, as our au- 
thor remarks, 

“ The merits of every species of go- 
veroment are comparative ; and it can be 
no ground for rejecting any form or sub- 
stance of rule, that it is incompatible 
with received ideas—that it is contrary 
to general opinion, or even inconsistent 
with common maxims of rule :—all these 
are good grounds for not establishing a 
particular government, but they are not 
conclusive for destroying one that is esta- 
blished. If we had to constitute an ad- 
ministration for British India as it now 
exists, the man would justly be deemed 
insane who should propose the present 
system; but the case is widely altered, 
when we recollect that it has grown with 
our empire—that the managing partners 
of a body of merchants have gradually 
risen from the details of a factory, to the 
charge of kingdoms—that their depart- 
ments, in every branch of government, 
have kept pace with their enlarged func- 
tions—and that the result of the whole 
has been success and prosperity. Those, 
indeed, who are hostile to the Company, 
ascribe this result to the interference of 
the legislature, and the institution of a 
Board of Control. Much, no doubt, of 
the great reform that has been effected, is 
to be attributed to those causes ; but be- 
cause the Board of Control has proved a 
good. instrument for the purposes for 
which it was instituted, we must not con- 
clude that it is a safe depository for greater 
power. In the exercise of all with which 
it has hitherto been contrasted, it has 
acted under a restraint as great as it has 
imposed. The Court of Directors, ren- 
dered jealous and vigilant by their re- 
duced. condition, have scrutinized every 
proceeding of the Board, in a manner that 
has rendered them a very efficacious 
check against the abuse of its influence 
or authority.” —Vol. II, p. 70. 


Laying aside, therefore, and begging 
our readers to lay aside, all those pre- 
judices which the fashion of the day 
is too apt to excite against every insti- 
tution of long standing, we trust that 
the Indian Government is a thing not 
to be rudely and forcibly set aside, but 
to be improved, as far as it is capable 
of improvement. Its errors t to 
be exposed by all means, and remedies 
for these errors pointed out ; but to go 
farther would be to produce confu- 
sion, not order. : 

We. have no hesitation to say, that 
both the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors, as at present con- 
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stituted and arranged, are very incom- 
petent to the management of those 
Important matters which are intrust- 
ed to them. It has been already sta~ 
ted, that the active duties of the form~ 
er Court are » Or are suppo- 
sed to be discharged, by a president, a 
secretary, who is in Parliament, and. 
two members, to each of whom a li- 
beral salary is allowed. Now, as the 
appointment to these offices, though 
nominally in the gift of the Crown, 
is, like the Crown’s other rights of 
nomination, really in the hands of 
Ministers, it is not going too far to 
affirm, that they will generally be be- 
stowed, indeed the penher # have 
been bestowed, ra upon indivi- 
duals who support the views of the 
administration for the time being, 
than upon ns, whose acquaint- 
ance with the state of India, or the 
measures n for its proper ma- 
nagement, renders them competent to 
fulfil the trust. Again, the office of 
president, though often filled by men 
of eminence, has never been account- 
ed as pape the first in his Majesty’s 
Cabinet. The consequence has been, 
that very few persons have held it 
long enough to arrive at the know- 
ledge requisite for the discharge of 
its momentous functions ; indeed no 
fewer than thirteen presidents have 
been appointed since the passing of 
the Act of 1793. The same thing may 
be said of the secretary, and active 
members of the Board. These have 
not indeed been changed so frequent- 
ly, because the present Ministry have 
kept their places during an unexam- 
led. length of time ; but they -have 
n daily liable to change, and would 
have suffered it, had a change of Mi- 
nisters occurred. All this is bad. 
When we consider how complicated 
the affuirs of India are—how totally 
different the entire science of Political 
Economy, which is applicable to the 
state of society there, trom the science 
which is acted upon, and ought to be 
acted upon, here—when we farther 
look to the masses of documents which 
must be perused, ere a man is capable 
of forming any opinion on the ques- 
tions, which in that Board are continual- 


‘ ly brought before him, we must admit, 
t 


at a system which authorises, and 
even invites, the efficient mem- 
bers of the Board to look upon them- 
selves as mere birds of passage, and 
must be mischievous, inasmuch as it 
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urnishes them with a fair excuse for 
i in that indolence, to which 
are more or less naturally ad- 
ict Nay, let the facts of the case 
speak for themselves, 
gh the Board of Control was 
blished so early as 1784, and though 
it assumed, in appearance at least, a 
very efficient attitude in 1793, nothing 
in point of fact was done by it, nor 
did the statesmen who composed it 
either know, or profess to know, any- 
thing of the interior management of 
Indie, till the year 1807. And whence 
me it, even then, to arrive at some- 
ing like information, and to take 
something like an active in the 
administration of Indian affairs? Not, 
good reader, on account of the dili- 
gence or zeal of any one of the officers 
on whom all responsibility rested, but 
because there sansa to be in the 
Office, as a clerk, a gentleman, whose 
active and vigorous mind prompted 
him to struggle with a thousand diffi- 
culties, and whose perseverance over- 
came them. It is to the exertions of 
James ramming, Esq.,—no commis- 
sioner holdi igh rank, and recei- 
a rich poe a ne a mere clerk, 
at the head of the Revenue and Judi- 
cial department, that the Board and 
the country are indebted for any know- 
ledge which may now be possessed, 
and any useful interference which may 
now be exercised, by this controlling 
- body, in the internal government of 
India. Till he took the matter up, no 
one dreamed of inquiring whether 
things were going on aright, or the 
contrary ; and he was enabled to take 
it up, ont: because his situation, with 
that of other clerks, was not liable to 
be filled by a stranger, as often as the 
Minister might take it into his head 
to desirea change. But a system which 
thus compels the responsible officers 
to look to officers who are not respon- 
sible, for information and instruction 
how to act, is surely not one which 
any thinking n will defend. 
objections which we have to 
offer to the constitution of the Court 
of Directors, do not in some particu- 
lars differ very widely from the objec- 
tions which we have urged against the 
constitution of the Board of Control ; 
that is to say, they are formal. The 
extreme attention paid by that body to 
ancient usages and established modes 
of acting—its elaborate division into 
committees, the business intrusted to 
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[Now 
each of which isto be adjudged, not aes 
cording to talent or capability of cam 
vying it on, but to seniority: are 
the causes which operate, and whilst 
they last, must continue to operate, in 
rendering the Court a very incom 
tent power for the management of 9 
great empire. [et it be borne in mind, 
that all affairs of consequence, everys 
thing relating to the politics of India, 
are managed by the Committee of Cors 
respondence. Now, as a man’ must 
have been in the Direction eleven 
years, before he is of sufficient stands 
Ing to be chosen a member of that 
Committee ; and as his whole em- 
ployment during the progress of these 
eleven yeats consists in matters of 
management and detail, and in super- 
intending commercial arrangements, 
looking to invoices, &c., some idea ma 
be formed how far he will be qualified, 
at the end of them, to conduct the 
vernment of such an empire as In- 
ia, er to unravel the intricacies in 
which its whole administration is 
wrapped up. Nor is it only because 
his mind has been allowed to rust du- 
ring eleven long years, that such a 
man will endeavour once more to exe 
ert it under circumstances of vast dis- 
advantage. Whatever his knowledge 
of Indian affairs may have been when 
he first took his seat in the Direction, 
he will find himself, on entering the 
Committee of Correspondence, almost 
as much in the dark as if he were only 
then beginning to study the subject. 
Let us put this in a clearer light. 
Suppose a gentleman shall - retire 
from India, after having spent twenty 
or thirty years there, and spent them, 
not as oe are too often spent, idly 
and unprofitably, but with a view to 
make himself useful hereafter, and 
well-informed in the meantime—su 
pose such a-man returned from India 
—and suppose him chosen into the 
Direction immediately on his arrival 
in England, of what use ‘is all his 
knowledge? Absolutely of none. He 
is condemned to act with. persons, 
whose whole business consists in exa- 
mining ledgers—the Committee of 
Correspondence will not condeseend 
to consult him—he sees no dispatches 
—he is ignorant of the great changes 
which are every day taking ‘place in 
the condition of the country where his 
outh was passed—and, finally, when 
is placed in the only situation in 
which-he could, had he been placed 
11 
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there in time, have proved useful, his 
capability. of being useful is gone. 
“Qld have away, and 
new things taken their room ; and he 
finds, on bringing his original plans 
into view, sap ewe! sarc ag a 
cessary, nor indeed practicable. That 
man naturally and unavoidably adds 
one to the multitude of prejudiced, 
antiquated beings, whom one meets 
in all companies, and whose whole 
conversation is made up of anecdotes 
of men and places, whose very names 
are lon forgotten. 

It is y necessary that we should 
point out the remedies applicable to 
such errors as these. The very state- 
ment of the errors themselves must 

a proper method for their re- 
moval. Let the connexion between 
the Ministry and the Board of Con- 
trol be so dissolved, that a presi- 
dent and secretary, once appointed, 
shall not be removeable, except for 
incapacity or malversation. / Let the 
individuals chosen be made sensible, 
that they shall be held responsible, 
not in word, but in. reality, for their 
P i et an Indian budget be 
regularly called for in the House of 
Commons, and the utmost publicity 
given to the transactions of’ the Indian 
government—in a word, let the sub- 
ject of India be treated, as it deserves 
to be treated by the Legislature, as 
one of the most important which is 
ever brought before it, and we will 
answer for things going on far better 
than they have gone on during the 
last half century. There is not under 
the Crown an office of weightier trust 
than that of President of the Board 
of Contral. No individual ought to fill 
it who is not qualified, as well from 
experience as from a full sense of the 
nature of the Indian empire, and the 
consequent necessity which exists for 
managing it aright. Hitherto we have 
had at the head of the Board men 
of respectable, some of them of com- 
manding talents, no doubt. The late 
Lord Melville, the late Lord Castle- 
teagh, Mr Tierney, Mr Canning, and 
others, have all in their turns sat there ; 
nor will any one deny to them the 
praise which is due to transcendant 
abilities; but it may be safely added, 
that not one of them half 
the knowledge of India, which a Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control ought 
to possess, or was able, in consequence 

Vou. XX. 
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of the station which he filled inthe 
country, to acquire it. We should like 
to see such a man-as Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro at the head of that Board, with Sir 
John Malcolm as one of his coadju- 
tors. hes 
With respect, again, to the Court 


‘Directors, nothing can be more mani- 


fest, than that on @ themselves, 
the interests of their empire, infinite 
mischief, by their persevering adhe- 
rence to ancient usages, merely be~ 
cause they are ancient. It ought to be 
borne in mind, that affairs far more in« 
tricate, and. more important than those 
of trade, are now submitted to their 
management ; and hence that an aca 
quaintance with the forms of the Court 
is not now the only requisite for a 
member of the Managing Comunittee. 
The Committee of Correspondence, 
instead of being composed of eleven 
old and deeply-prejudiced persons, 
ought to be made up from the mem~ 
bers whose knowl of the state of 
the country arises late 
ence, or whose general aptitude for 
the business of governing is 
Were this done, we should desire no 
better medium th which to ma~ 
nage the affairs of Indi 
There is yet another subject on 

which Sir John Malcolm, in his Re- 
view of the Indian Government in 
England, has enlarged a deal, 
but to which we can only allude. In 
appointing to the high stations of Go- 
vernor-General, Governors of Presi< 
dencies, Commander-in- chief, &c. 
it is much to be regrétted that the 
Court of Directors look not more to 
the qualifications of individuals than 
to any other point. It has, for exame 
ple, been too much the practice to res 
ward services performed in other parts 
of the world, by a government, or 

lace of trust, in India. Now, we 
mee not any station which requires 
a greater combination of rare and pe- 
culiar talents in the man who fills it, 
than that of Governor-General of 
India, Local experience ought to ac~ 
company comprehensiveness of mind, 
and a thorough knowledge of human 
nature generally ; for as a knowledge 
of human nature, as itelsewhere shows 
itself, and even brilliant political abi- 
lities, if er wc by local ex 
perience, are often found inadequate te 
the proper conduct of matters in In- 
dia, so is mere —_ experience found 
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compensate in no degree for the 
oun of these other and mest im- 
portant qualifications. The same thing, 
only to.a less extent, may be said of 
the talents n in the Governors 


of Madras sit Weshen. These two 

i ies were never better mana- 

oe ge they have been under men 

in the service of the Company ; 

we allude to Sir Thomas Munro, and 

the Honourable Montstuart Elphin- 
stone. 


We are well aware that a consider- 
able party exists, and that the party 
numbers among its adherents not a 
few men, and men of talent too, whose 
youth has been —_ in India, which 
would remedy all the defects of the 
Indian government, by annihilating 
the Company’s charter, and placing 
India on the same footing with our 
other colonies. We are not of that 
way of thinking. Were this done, 
the affairs of India would necessarily 
become even more secondary than they 
are at present, whilst the very worst 

would unavoidably fol- 
low, from the vast mass of patronage 
which would hereby be thrown into 
the hands of the Minister. Should 
some question relating to the trade or 
interior arrangements of England, in 
ing which the Minister had set 
his t, be doubtful, places in India 
would be heaped upon his opponents, 
till all opposition had ceased. Thus 
would the independence of our sena- 
tors be destroyed, whilst the Indian 
Empire, intrusted to the care of per- 
sons totally incompetent to manage it, 
would speedily fall into confusion. 
Nor is this all. It is not with India 
as with other colonies—with the West 
Indies for example, or Canada—there 
are no local colonial assemblies to pro- 
tect the le against the conse- 
uences of misgovernment at home. 
Saar act here, be it mischievous or 
the reverse, would be carried into 
execution without a remonstrance, till 
in the end India would be lost. Our 
opinion is, therefore, to be given in few 
words. Keep your Indian govern- 
ment as it is, only sweep away the 
cobwebs of prejudice which impede 
its. and let such wheels and 
be from time to time added, 
as the weight it has to support shall 
seem to require. _ 
; ee ag mp that thelength 
to: which this paper has already ex- 


CNov. 
tended, will not permit us to devote 
more than a narrow space td the 
consideration of the Local Govern. 
ments of British India. It is true, that 
our sentiments on that head are gl. 
se well known to the public; ne. 
vertheless, we feel so deep an interest 
in the subject, and we are so desiroug 
of exciting a similar interest in our 
readers, that it is not without extreme 
reluctance that we abstain from once 
more treating it at length. We feel, 
however, that this may not be; and 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
merely touching upon a few topics, of 
which most will be found more fully 
and more ably discussed in the pages 
of our author. 

The first regular attempt made to 
reduce the local government of British 
India to a system, was that which oc- 
curred during the first administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, and of which his 
Lordship has most unjustly obtained 
the credit. We say unjustly, because 
there are now lying beside us docu- 
ments which prove, with the force of 
demonstration, that Lord Cornwallis 
was no more than a tool in the hands 
of a party ; and that the real parent of 
the system of 1793, with all its excel. 
lencies and defects, was Sir Georga 
Barlow. The friends of Lord Corn 
wallis need not be angry with us for 
making thisdisclosure. Heaven knows, 
the tual settlement, the code of 
Tegulations, the general system of ju- 
dicature and police, then rods into 
play, are not works of which any 
statesman need be proud. 

By the operation of that system, it 
is known that a complete revolution 
in the landed property of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orissa, took place. Not that 
such was the object of the system ; for 
though it be generally said that Lord 
Cornwallis conferred the property in 
the soil on the Pergunnah Zemindars, 
no assertion can be more erroneous. 
The destruction of the rights of the 
Ryots,—the village Zemindars, or 
Maleks, as they are sometimes called, 
—grew out of the indolence and inat- 
tention of the authorities, whose busi-< 
ness it was to inquire into the privi- 
leges of different classes in the come 
munity. It was hastened, indeed, b 
the carrying into force of that absur 
and iniquitous regulation, which made 
the whole lands of each Zemindary 
saleable at the will of the government, 
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whenever the Zemindar, or Middle- 
man, should fall into arrears with his 
collections ; but it might have been 
vented, had the administrators of 
the law done their duty. But a system 
which carried in its form such defects 
—which ONT pee individual ease 
to be pref to the happiness of 
millions, is surely not one which any 
honest mind would covet the honour 
of having invented. 
But if our revenue system has been 
rp ne of such effects, what shall 
said of a system of pelice, of the 
consequences attendant upon which 
the following account is given by Mr 
James Stuart, one of the ablest func- 
tionaries in the Company’s service :-— 
* In the department of the police, the 
review is no less mortifying. For a very 
long period our unhappy subjects have 
been the victims of atrocities of which 
language ¢ould offer only a feeble por- 
traiture; and these horrors have been 
most prevalent in- districts which have 
been longest under the British authority, and 
are nearest to the metropolis of the empire.” 
The fact is, that our system, whilst 
it destroyed all the ancient institutions 
of the country, substituted nothing ef- 
fective in their room ; and though now 
we believe matters to be a degree or two 


better, inasmuch as an experience of 
forty years, whilst it has taught us to 
vary our mode of acting a little, has 
likewise operated in reconciling the 
people of Bengal to our policy, still we 


cannot say that we ove of any 
scheme of governing, which must first 
create anarchy in a country, and then 
by terrible measures reduce it to or- 


Of our judicial system, likewise, there 
is not to be found one good authority, 
which speaks not in terms of absolute 
condemnation. In civil questions, our 
forms are so numerous, and the ex< 
pense of conducting suits is so great, 
that, to use the words of Sir Thomas 
Munro, “‘ the great body of the Ry- 
ots, who are the people most exposed 
to wrong, must suffer in silence, be- 
cause they cannot afford to complain. 
Under every nativegovernment,though 
occasionally subject to the most tyran- 
nical exactions, they could, in general, 
obtain redress free of expense. It is 
only under a new judicial code, framed 
expressly for their benefit, that they 
are utterly excluded from justice. Yet 
with all this, so i are our 
establishments for the distribution of 
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justice, that the arrears of causés be- 
fore the different tribunals in | 

on the Ist of July 1807, améunter 
121,452 ; and in 1815 were farther in- 
creased by 20,953.” 

In criminal matters, again, our une 
accountable adoption of the Maho- 
medan law, with the extreme attention 
paid to evidence, has been uctive 
of the most ruinous effects. Nothin 
short of a statement upon oath will 
satisfy our punctiliousness ; and wo- 
men are, by the law of the Koran, ex- 
cluded altogether from credit. ‘The 
following anecdote, given by Mr'Tyt- 
ler, in his valuable work, “ ‘The State - 
of India,” vol. I. p. 125, will serve to 
show how the machine works:—= 

** The leader of this notorious gang, (a 
gang of Duoits who had been guilty of 
the most fearful excesses,) whose eruelty 
in the instance of burning to death the 
poor peasant formerly mentioned, who 
was well known as the perpetrator of va+ 
rious murders, and who was trie@, and, in 
my opinion, fully convicted, as the mur 
derer of the Evinda above mentioned, 
was yet acquitted by the Court of Circuit, 
because the evidenee did not satisfy, the 
Mussulman Mulavee of the Court. There 
was not, in this trial, the slightest reason 
to suspect the testimony o! the witnesses; 
but they had, as is customary in every In- 
dian trial, exaggerated some facts; and, 
most unfortunately, several of them were woe 
men.”” 

But this, though a very serious evil, 
is the least of the evils produced by 
our system. The Mahomedan law 
was utterly unknown the Hin- 
doos till we introduced it. In all its 
points, it’ offends the most beleved 

rejudices ; whilst even among. the 
ahomedans themselves, our modifi- 
cation of it, and the circumstanee of 
having it administered by Christians, 
have taken away all respect for it. 

Whilst such have been the results of 
our financial, judicial, and police re~ 
gulations, in Bengal, it is melancholy 

to learn, that the greatest efforts have 
been made, and are daily making, to 
cant, ome regulations —_ 
part o ia subject to the i 
rule. Now, had they answered: ever 
so well, which they did not, in Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and — it is notorious, 
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India, Yet upon the people of Deyra 
loon would the system have 
forced in the year 1817; had not 
Board of Control interfered to pre- 
vent the measure ; and sorry are we to 
observe, that the love of uniformity 
still guides the local authorities in 
their dealings with other states. Sir 
Jobn is right. Let our go- 
vernment force its code where it is not 
needed, and they will soon be without 
an empire to govern. 
Sir John Malcolm has dwelt at con- 
length upon the pressure of 
im upon every func- 
' tionary in India, from the Governor- 
General down to the assistant-judge 
of a Zilla Court. Sir John Malcolm is 
justified in so doing ; they are over- 
whelmed with business. But why 
are they so? Because we will not em- 
ploy, in any office of respectability and 
trust, our native subjects. Whether 
this proceeds from caution,—a diffi- 
dence of the trust-worthiness,—or a 
still more objectionable failing,—a dis- 
inclination to diminish the Company's 
+ cay cha home, we know not ; but 
of one thing we afe quite convinced, 
that no policy was ever more iniqui- 
tous, or more shott-sighted. The 
Moguls employed Hindoos in all sta- 
tions,—even in the command of ar- 
mies,—and the Hindoos served them 
faithfully during many centuries ; is 
it probable, that we shall continue 
masters of India, if our present de- 
pressing system last during half the 
time? Perhaps, indeed, there may be 
that in the nature of our discipline, 
or in the connexion which subsists 
between us and them, which will not 
authorize the intrusting of military 
command to a native ; but we confess 
with Sir Thomas Munroe, that we 
‘ “should like to see the day, when 
eminent and distinguished natives 
‘ shall sit beside Europeans, even in 
the Supreme Council at Calcutta.” 
At all events, there are a variety of 
offices, those of judges of districts, 
heads of police, local magistrates, &c. 
which they could fill far more advan- 
tageously to the country than stran- 
gers ;—why are they not thus employ- 
ed ? Our author recommends that such 
native soldiers as have distinguished 
themselves in the field, shall be re- 
warded by appointments in the police 
department ; and that the native offi- 
cers shall, similar circumstances, 
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be placed at their heads He further 
advises that the latter, in particular, 
shall have grants of waste land: made 
to them, and so be elevated, after they 
retire, in the eyes of their tribe. Sonie 
such regulations are much wanted, for 
at present even faithful sepoys are but 
miserably remunerated for their fide. 
lity in a profession, from rising to emi- 
nence in which they are for ever shut 
out. 

The reader will find in these yo. 
lumes many useful hints, respecting 
the education, the habits, and the 
mode of disposing of young men who 
enter the civil service of the Company. 
He will likewise read with deep inté. 
rest, the section devoted to a consider- 
ation of the state of the native troops ; 
whilst the author's observations on 
the subject of colonization, his sug- 
gestions as to the present and future 
employment of half-casts, his obser- 
vations on the propagation of Christi- 
anity, and the freedom of the press in 
India, must, we are convinced, prove 
satisfactory to all unprejudiced minds. 
With respect to colonization, nothing 
can be more self-evident, than that 
we possess no moral right to intrude 
our superfluous population upon a 
country already overstocked with inha- 
bitants ; and that were we to attempt 
the measure, much mischief would 
result. Englishmen brought out, as 
our colonists would be brought out, 
and settling at random in the midst 
of a people, more tenacious of ancient 
prejudices than any other under the 
sun, would speedily throw the whole 
empire into confusion ; whilst even 
supposing a colony to strike root, the 
effects of climate, of a promiscuous 
intercourse with females of the lower 
caste, would soon cause the men who 
composed it, to degenerate both in 
body and mind. Thus, that respect 
for our nation which the natives en- 
tertain, and which alone enables us to 
continue masters of India, would be 
destroyed, and with it would depart 
all our influence and authority. The 
late opening of the trade to India, and 
the permission granted to mechanics 
and handicraftsmen to settle in the 
capital, have not as yet been produc- 
tive of any striking injury; but to 
sanction the purchase of land by Eu- 
ropeans, pet the establishment of 


agricultural colonists in the country, 
could not fail to overset our empite. 
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~ On the subject of propagating the 
Gospel, and sanctioning a free press in 
India, Sir John Malcolm speaks the 
language of common sense. Let every 
effort be made to effect the first ob- 
ject, which is compatible with pru- 
dence and sound judgment. What- 
ever is done, let it be done, and seem 
to be done, not by the government, 
but by individuals ; and as far as may 
be, let all missionaries speak the same 
thing. Rudely and officiously to rail 
against the superstitions of the na- 
tives, our author justly regards as a 
measure very unlikely to bring about 
their conversion ; indeed, he mani- 
festly recommends, not so much the 
public preaching of the Christian te- 
nets, as the cautious and gradual de- 
velopement of the error of existing 
systems, by the promulgation of Chris- 
tian morality. This, especially if done 
in. schools, will, he conceives, lead 
much more effectually to the future 
conversion of the people of India than 
open disputations, which only irritate 
men’s feelings, and through their feel- 
ings confirm their prejudices. 
And lastly, with respect to a free 
press, our author justly shows, that to 
attempt to introduce any such engine 


into India, is in reality to seek the 


overthrow of the English empire there. 
Mr Buckingham has, indeed, made a 
Lewes yo fuss of late about his dis- 

i from Calcutta ; and Lord John 
Russell, Mr Hume, and others, have 
made monstrous ninnies of themselves 
by espousing his quarrel. But even 


‘Mr Buckingham must know, that 


there’ really is no public in India 
whom a free press could materially be- 
nefit ; whilst every exposure of our 
weakness to the natives, must have a 
tendency, more or less direct, to stir 
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up in them a desire to shake off our 
— Besides, neither Mr Bucking- 
» nor any other editor of a jour- 
nal, has the smallest right to com- 
plain, ows he enjoys not the ma 
i of writing or printing in Indi 
on a sdbjecta, ‘which is eared by 
men similarly circumstanced in Eng- 
land. Whoever proceeds to a colony 
from the mother-country, consents to 
give up a number of advantages, which 
in the mother-country he has been ae- 
customed to enjoy, and tacitly engages 
to submit to the local regulations, of 
whatever — they may be. But it 
is a wise, use a necessary precau- 
tion, on the of the Tndian Go- 
vernment, to keep a strict surveillance 
over the local press ; nor ought 
= to = himself me hy con 4 
whose happiness u 
ability to publish aki oon remattts 
upon every subject which may happen 
to excite his interest. _ 

But we must have done, having al- 
a exceeded the bounds whi 
we had prescribed to ourselves, and 
trespassed upon the patience of our 
reader, to a degree, for which the vast 
importance of the subject under dis- 
cussion can alone our excuse. 
We thank Sir John Malcolm for his 
volumes,—they contain a very valua- 
ble addition to the stock of informa- 
tion already by the public, 
and one very creditable to the author. 
Yet, a wide field remains behind. 
Many works must follow this, before 
the people of England shall be made 
to entertain tolerably correct notions 
concerning the condition of the Indian 
empire, or take any adequate interest 
in it ;—we hope they will not be tardy 
in making their appearance. 
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A PHILISTINE IN THE COAL-HOUSE. 


From Mansie Wauch's Autobiography. 


Hoo cam this man here, 
And hoo can it be? 

Hoo cam this man here, 
Without the leave o’ me? 


Yesaas wore on after the departure 
aud death of poor Mungo Glen, dur- 
ing the which I had a sowd o’ prentices, 
guid, bad, and indifferent, and wha af- 
terwards cut, and are cutting, a variety 
of figures in the world. Sometimes I 
had twa or three at a time; for the in- 
crease of business that flowed in upon 
me wi a full stream was tremendous, 
enabling me—wha say’t, that shoudna 
say't—to lay by a wheen bawhees for a 
sair head, or the frailties of auld age. 

or ither, the claes made 
on my shop-board cam into great 
vogue through all Dalkeith, baith for 
Neatness 0’ , and nicety 0’ work- 
manship ; and the young journeymen 
of ither masters didna think them- 
selves perfected, or worthy a decent 
wage, till they had creukit their 
for three months in my ser- 
vice. With regard to mysell, some 
of my acquaintances tell’t me, that if 
I had gane into Embrough to push 
my fortune, I could have cut half the 
trade out o’ bread, and maybe risen, 
in the course of nature, to be Lord 
Provost himsel] ; but I just heard 
them speak, and keepit my wheisht. 
Every man has a right to be the best 
of his ain private matters ; 
though, to be sure, the advice o’ a 
true friend is aften more precious 
than rubies, and sweeter than the 
Balm of Gilead. 

It was about the month of March, 
in-the year of grace anno domini 
eighteen hunder, that the haill coun- 
try trummelled, like a man ill of the 
interminable fiver, under the con- 
sternation of Bonapartie, and all the 
French vagabonds emigrating ower, 
and landing in the Firth. Keep us 
a’! the folk, dytit bodies, pat less con- 
fidence than became them in what 
our volunteer regiments were able and 
willing to do; though we had a rem- 
nant amang us of the true biuid, that 
with loud Jaughter lauched the crea- 
tures to scorn, and I, for ane, keepit 
up my pluck, like a true Hielander. 
Does ony leeving soul believe that 
Scotland could be conquered, and the 
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like o’ us sold, like Egyptian slaves, 
into captivity? Fie, fie—I could spit 
on siccan haevers. Are we no descend. 
ed, faither and son, frae Robert Bruce 
and Sir William Wallace, having the 
bright bluid of freemen in our veins, 
and the Pentland hills, as weel as our 
ain dear hames and firesides, to fight 
for ? The fief that wadna gie cut-and- 
thrust for his country, as lang as he 
had a breath to draw, or a leg to stand 
on, should be tied neck and heels, 
without benefit o’ clergy, and thrown 
ower Leith pier, to swim for his life 
like a mangy dog ! 

Hard doubtless it is—and I freely 
confess’t—to be called by sound o 
bugle, or tuck o’ drum, frae the coun- 
ter and the shop-board, men, that hae 
been born and bred to peaceful call- 
ings, to munt the red-jacket, soap the 
hair, buckle on the buff-belt, load wi’ 
ball-cartridge, and screw bayonets; 
but it’s nae use talking ; we were ever 
the free Breetish ; and afore we would 
say to Frenchmen that we were their 
humble servants, we would till it, 
nieve to nieve, and either twist the 
very noses aff their faces, or perish in 
the glorious struggle. 

It was aye the opinion of the 
position-folk, the Whigs, the Black- 
nebs, the Radicals, and the Friends of 
the People, together wi’ the rest o’ the 
clanjamphrey, that it was a done bat- 
tle, and that Bonapartie wad lick us 
back and side. All this was in the 
heart and heat of the great war, when 
we were struggling, likedrowning men, 
for our very life and existence, and 
when our colours weré nailed to the 
mast-head. These gentry wad fain 
have had us cry out, “ spare us our 
paiks, turn our pouches inside out ; 
then shake hands, and let us sit doun 
and tak a glass thegither.” Ane wad 
hae thocht they were a set o’ prophets, 
they were all sae busy prophesying— 
and never onything guid. They kent 
(believe them) that we were to be 
smote hip and thigh ; and that to op- 
pose the vile Corsican was like men 
wi’ strait-jackets out of Bedlam. They 
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could see naething brewing around 
them, but death, and disaster, and 
desolation, and pillage, and national 
pankruptcy,—our brave Hielanders, 
wi’ their heads shot aff, lying wi’ bare 
houghs on the bluidy o’ battle, 
demoed to a man,—our sailors, 
hand-cuffed and shackled, moosing in 
French prison on the by-past days of 
Geecueiiaaes and of Lord Rodney 
breaking through the line, wi’ a’ their 
ficets sunk to the bottom of the salt 
sea, after being raked fore and aft with 
chain-shot,—and our timber, sugar, 
tea, and treacle-merchants, all fleeing 
for safety and succour down to lodg- 
ings in the Abbey-strand, wi’ a yellow 
stocking on the ae leg, and a black ane 
on the ither, like a wheen mounte- 
banks. Little could they foresce, wi’ 
their spentacles of prophecy, hoo Bo- 
napartie wad be houghed aff his throne, 
like a gingebread cake at the roly-poly ; 
or that a battle o’ Waterloo wad ever 
be fought, to mak the confoundit fu- 
gies draw in their horns, and steik up 
their scraughing gabs for ever. 

I dinna pretend to be a politician, 
—having been bred to the tailoring 
line syne ever I was a callant, and no 
seeing the Adverteezer Newspapers, 


or the Edinburgh Evening Courant, * 


save and except at an orra time,—so I 
shall say nae mair, nor pretend to be 
ane of the thousand-and-ane wise men 
able and willing to direct his Majesty's 
Ministers, on a’ matters of importance 
regarding church or state. Ae thing, 
hoosomever, I trust I ken,—and that 
is, my duty to my King, as his loyal 
subject; to auld Scotland, as her un- 
worthy son; and to my family, as 
their prop, support, and breadwinner ; 
—so I shall stick to all three, Sretet 
Heevan,) as lang as I hae a drap o’ 
bluid in my precious veins. But the 
truth is—and I will let it out and 
shame the deil—that I coudna help 
making these general observations, (as 
Maister Wiggie calls the spiritual- 
eezing of his discourses,) as what I 
have to relate might weil mak my 
principles suspeckit, were they no kent 
to all the world to be as firm as the 
foundations of the Bass Rock.—Ye 
shall nevertheless judge for yersell. 
As I was saying,—afore I was gie- 
ing Frenchmen and Radicals their dit- 
ty,—it was sometime in’ the blasty 
month of March, the weather being 
rawish and rainy, wi’ sharp frosty 
nights, that left a’ the window-soles 
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whitewashed ower with frost-rind in 
the nts that, as I was 

out in the dark, afore lying down in 
my bed, to gie.a look into the hen- 
house door, and lock the coal-cellar, 
so that I might pit the bit key intil 
my breek pouches, I happened to gie 


a keek in, and, lo and behold, the 
awfu’ apparition of a man wi’ a yel- 
low jacket, lying. sound asleep on a 
great lump ©’ parrot«coal, in a cor- 
ne 


r 

In the first hurry of my terror and 
surprise, at seeing a man with a yel« 
low jacket and a blue foraging-cap in 
sich a situation, I was like to drap the 
guid twopenny candle, and feint clean 
away; but, coming to mysell in a jif- 
fy, I determined, in case it might be 
a highway rubber, to thraw aboot the 
key, and, rinning up for the firelock, 
shoot him through the head instantly, 
if found necessary. In turning round 
the key, the lock, being in want of & 
feather o’ oil, made a noise, and wauk- 
ened the puir wretch, who, jumping 
to the soles of his feet in despair, 
cried out in a voice that was like to 
break my heart, though I coudna mak 
out ae word of his paraphernally. It 
minded me, by a’ the world, of a wheen 
cats fuffing and feightingthrough ithe | 
er, and whiles something that sounds 
ed like “‘ Sugar, sugar, measure the 
cord,” and ‘‘ dabble dabble.” It was 
waur than the maist outrageous Gaelic 
ever spoken in the height o’ passion by 
a Hieland shearer. 

**Qho!” thinks I, “‘ friend, ye canna 
be a Christian from yere lingo, that’s 
ae thing poz; and I wad wager tip- 
pene yere a Frenchy. Wha kens, 

eep us a’, but ye may be Bonapartie 
himsell in disguise, come ower in & 
flat-bottomed boat, to spy the naked- 
ness of the —_ So ye may just said 
content, a r ters gui 
till the morn’s peas mad poy 

It was a wonderfu’ business, and 
eneuch to happen to a man in the 
coorse of his lifetime, to find Moun- 
seer from Paris in his coal-nook, and 
hae the enemy of his country snug 
se lock and ke Feng while he 

eepit rampaging, ng, stamping, 
and diabbling away, I gaed in, and 
brought out Benjie, wi’ a blanket row- 
ed round him, and my journeyman, 
Tammy Bodkin, wha being an or+ 
phan, I made a kind o’ par 
er of, he ing on a shake-down 
ayont the kitchen fire, to hold a con- 
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sultation, and be witnesses o’ the trans- 


action. 

I my musket, and Tammy Bod- 
kin Srmed himself a the Toes a 
aeadly wapon, whaever ma a 

wi't, Sad Benjie took the te 
in ae hand and the tangs in the ither ; 
out we all marched briskly, to 
k the Frenchman that was lockit 
p frae the light o’ day in the coal- 
house surrender. After hearkening 
at the door sie a = and ——e a’ 
quiet, we gied a nock to rouse him up, 
and see if we could bring enpiiing 
out o’ him by speering him cross-ques- 
tions. Tammy and Benjie trummell- 
ed frae tap to tae, like ashen leaves, 
but feint a word could we make com- 
mon sense of ata’. I wonder wha edi- 
cates thae foreign creatures ? it was in 
vain to follow him, for he just gab, 
gabbled away, like ane o’ the stone- 
masons at the tower of Babel. At first 
I was completely bamboozled, and 
amaist dung stupid, though I kent ae 
word of French which I wantit to pit 
till him, so I cried through, ‘‘ Canna 
you speak Frencha, Mounseer ?” 

He hadna the politeness to stop and 
mak answer, but just gaed on wi’-his 
string of havers, without either rhyme 
or reason, which we could mak neither 


tap; tail, nor main o’. 
It was a sair trial to us a’, putting 
us to our wit’s end, and hoo to come 


on was past all veesible comprehen- 
sion; when Tammy Bodkin, gieing 
his elbow a claw, said, “‘ Odd, mais- 
ter, I wager something, that he’s bro- 
ken loose frae Pennicuick. We have 
him like a rotten in a fa’.” 

Qn Pennicuik being mentioned, we 
heard the foreign cratur in the coal- 
house groaning out, * och” and 
*€ ghone,” and “‘ parbleu,” and “‘ My- 
sie’ Rabble,”—that I fancy was his 
sweetheart at hame, some bit French 
quean, that wondered he was never 
like to come frae the wars and marry 
her. I thocht on this, for his voice 
was mournfu’, though I coudna un- 
derstand the words ; and kenning he 
was a stranger in a far land, my 
bowels yearned within me with com- 
passion towards him. 

I wad hae gien half-a-crown, at that 
blessed moment, to hae been able to 
wash my hands free o’ him; but I 
swithered, and was like the cuddie 
between the twa bundles of hay. At 
lang and last a thocht struck me, 
which was to gie the deluded simple 
ereatur a chance of escape ; reckoning 
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that, if he fand his way hame,'he 
wad see the shame and folly of feight. 
ing against us ony mair ; and, marry. 
ing Mysie Rabble, live a contented 
and peacefu life, under his ain feg and 
bay tree. So, wishing him a sound 
sleep, I cried through the door, 
“ Mounseer, gooda nighta ;” decoying 
away Benjie and Tammy Bodkin into 
the house. Bidding them depart to 
their beds, I said to them, after steik. 
ing the door, “ Now, callants, we 
have the precious life of a fellow-crea- 
tur in our hand, and to account for. 
Though he has a yellow jacket on, 
and speaks nonsense, yet, neverthe- 
less, he is of the same flesh and bluid 
as oursells. Maybe we may be a’ 
obleeged to wear green foraging-caps 
afore we dee yet! Mention what we 
hae seen and heard to nae leeving 
soul ; for maybe, gif he were to escape, 
we wad be all taen up on suspicion 
of being spies, and hanged on a gal- 
lows as high as Haman.” —. gie- 
ing-them this holesome advice, I diss 
patched them to their beds like lamp- 
lighters, bidding them never fash their 
thumbs, but sleep like taps, as I wad 
keep a sharp look-out till morning. 
— ae ey me as I — 
them ing, and playing on 
pipes throngh their “sme I cola first 
“ Tammie,” and syne “‘ Benjie,” to be 
sure ; and, glad to receive nae answer 
from either, I gaed to the aumrie and 
took out a mutton bane, gey sair pykit, 
but fleshy eneuch at the moose end; 
and, pitting a penny row aside it, 
crap out to the coal-house on my: tip- 
taes. All was quiet as pussie,—so I 


shot them through the hole at the .. 


corner made for letting the gaislin 
in by ; and, gieing a tirl, cried saft 
through, ‘“‘ Halloa, Mounseer, there's 
yere suppera fora youa; for I dara 
saya you are yauppa.” 

The puir chiel commenced again to 
grunt and grane, and groan and yelp, 
and cry ohone ;—and mak sick waefu 
lamentations, that heart o’ man coudna 
stand it; and I fand the warm tears 
prap, prapping to my een. Before 
being — to this trial of my 
strength, I thocht that, if ever it was 
my fortune to foregather wi’ a French- 
man, either him or me would do or 
die ; but, ifegs, ane shoudna crack sae 
crouse afore they are put to the test ; 
and, though I had taen a prisoner 
without feighting at a’,—though he 
had come into the coal-hgpse of the 
Philistines of his ain accord as it 
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were, and was as safe as the spy in the 
house of Rahab at Jericho,—and, 
th we had him, like a moose 
aneath a firlot, snug under custody of 
lock and key, yet I considered within 
mysell, wi’ a pitiful consideration, 
that, although he coudna speak weel, 
he — yet feel deeply; that he 
might hae a faither and mither, and 
sisters and brithers, in his Rone 

, weeping and wearying for his re- 
je 3 and that his true love Mysie 
Rabble might pine away like a snap- 
pit flower, and die of a broken heart. 

Being a volunteer, and so ane of 
his majesty’s confidential servants, I 
swithered tremendously between my 
duty as aman and a seldier ; but, dae 
what you like, nature will a be up- 
permost. The scale weighed down to 
the side of peety. I hearkened to the 
scripture that promises a blessing to 
the merciful in heart, and determined, 
come o't. what would, to let the 
Frenchy tak his chance of falling into 
ither hands. 

Having gien him a due allowance 
by looking at my watch, and think- 
ing he would have had eneuch of time 
to hae taen his wull of the mutton- 
bane in the way of pyking, I gaed to 
the press and brought out 2 bottle of 
swipes, which I also shoved through the 
hole ; although, for lack of a tanker, 
there being nane at hand, he would 
be obl i to lift it to his head, and 
guller’t ower as weel as might be. To 
show the cratur didna want sense, he 
shoved, when he was dune, the empt 
plate and the toom bottle throug 
aneath the door, mumbling some trash 
or ither, which nae leeving could com- 
prehend, but which, I daur say, from 
the way it was said, was the telling 
me hoo muckle obleeged he was for 
his supper and puir lodging. Frae my 
kindness towards him, he grew mair 
composed ; but, as he gaed back to 
the corner to lie down, I heard him 
gie twa three heavy sighs.—I coudna 


‘thol’t, mortal foe a ke the man was 


of mine, so I gied the key a canny 
thraw round in the lock, as it were 


by chance ; and, wishing him a good . 


night, gaed to my bed beside Nanse. 
At the dawn o' day, by cock-craw, 
Benjie and Tammy Bodkin, keen o’ 
the ploy, were up and astir, as an- 
xious as if their life depended on it, to 
see that all was safe and snug, and 
that the pri hadna shot the lock. 
They P'to march sentry ower 
Vor, XX. 
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bina, “a an hour the « , time 
about, the ane stretching hi out 
on a stool beside the kitchen'fire, by 
way of a bench in the guard-house, 
while the ither gaed to and fro like the 
ticker of a clock. I daur say they 
saw themsells marching him, after 
breakfast time, throug Ps of 
weans, wi’ glouring een an in 

mouths, u % dia DUA. PrP 

The back window being up a jink, 
I heard the twa confabbing. “ We'll 
draw cuts,” said Benjie, “‘ which is to 
walk sentry first; see, here’s twa 
straes, the langest gets the choice.” 
**T’ve won,” cried Tammie ; “‘ so gang 
you in a while, and, if I need ye, or 
grow frightened, I'll beat ato 
patch wi my knuckles on the back- 
door. But we had better see first what 
he is aboot, for he may be howking a 
hole through aneath the foundations ; 
thae fiefs can work like moudie- 
wards.”— I'll slip forrit,” sgid Ben- 
jie, “ and gie a peep.” —“ Keep to a 
side,” cried Tammy Bodkin, “ for, 
dog on it, Moosey’ll maybe hae a pis~ 
tol ; and, if his birse be up, he would 
think nae mair o’ shooting ye as dead 
as a mawk, than I would do of taking 
my breakfast.” 

‘* T’ll rin past, and gie a knock at 
the door wi the poker to rouse him 
up?” askit Benjie. 

** Come away then,” answered 
Tammie, “ and ye'll hear him gie a 
yowl, and commence gabbling like a 
goose.” 

As a’ this was going on, I raise, 
and took a veesy atween the chinks of 
the windowshutters ; so, just as I got 
my neb to the hole, I saw Benjie, as 
he flew past, gie the door ® drive. 
His consternation, on Shding it flee * 
half open, may be easier imagined 
than described ; especially, as on the 
door dunting tae again, it ing soople 
in the hinges, they baith plainly heard 
a fistling within. Neither o them 
ever got siccan a fleg since ‘they were 
born ; for, expecting the Frenchman 
to bounce out like a roaring lion, they 
hurried like mad into the house, coup 
ing the creels ower ane anither, Tam- 
mie spraining his thumb against the 
back door, and Benjie’s foot gan ing 
into Tammie’s coat pocket, which it 
Ey away wi't, like a cloth san- 


At the noise of this stramash, I 
took opportunity to come fleeing down 
the stair, wi’ the gun - my hand ; in 
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the first place, to show them I wasna 

i to handle firearms ; and, 
in the second, making pretence that I 
thocht it was Mounseer wi’ his green 
foraging-cap, making an attempt at 
inten tnt taaly Benjie was in a ter- 
rible pickle; and, though his nose 
was bluiding, wi the drive he had 
come against Tammie’s teeth, he took 
haud of my arm like grim death, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Tak tent, faither, tak tent ; the 
door is open, and the Pennicuiker 
hiding himsell ahint it. He'll brain 
some ous wi’ a lump o’ coal.” 

I jealoused at ance that this was 
nonsense ; judging that, by all means 
o’ rationality, the cratur wad be aff 
and away like lightning to the sea- 

, and ower to France in some 
honest man’s fishing-boat, down by at 

i w; but to throw stoure in 
the een o’ the twa callants, I loaded 
wi’ a wheen draps in their presence ; 
and warily priming the pan, gaed for- 
rit wi’ the piece at full cock. 

Tammie and Benjie cam behint me, 
while, pushing the door wide open wi’ 
the muzzle, as I held my finger at the 
tricker, I cried, “‘ Stand or be shot ;” 
when young Cursecowl’s big ugly 
mastiff-doug, wi’ the bare mutton-bane 
in its teeth, bolted thro between my 
legs like fire and fury, and wi’ sic a 
force as to heel me ower on the braid 
of my back, while I gied a dunt on 
the causeway that made the gun gang 
aff, and riddled Nanse’s best washing- 
tub in a manner that laid it on the 
superannuated-list, as to the matter 
of holding in water. The goose, that 
was sitting on her eggs, amang clean 
strae, in the inside o’t, was also renders 
ed a lamiter for life. 

What became of the French va- 

t was never seen or heard tell o’ 
that day to this. Maybe he was 
catched, and, tied neck and heels, hur- 
ried back to Pennicuick, as fast as he 
left it ; or may be—as ane of the Fish- 
erraw oyster-boats was amissing next 
morning—he succeeded in gieing our 
brave fleets the slip, and rowing night 
and day against wind and tide, got 
hame in a safe skin: but this is a’ 
matter of surmeeze ; nae human kens. 

On making search in the coal-house, 
at our leisure afterwards, we fand a 
box-full of things wi’ black dots on 
them, some wi’ ane, some wi’ twa, and 
four, and six, and sae on, for playing 
at an outlandish gaem, they ca the Do- 
minoos. It was the handy wark of the 
puir French cratur, that had nae ither 
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A Philistine in the Coal-Hole. 


“LNoy. 
Christian employment, but making 
these and sic wm of sheep-shanks 
and marrow-banes. I never ie gam. 
bling a’ my life, it being contrair to the 
ten commandments ; and mind of pitt. 
ing on the back of the fire the auld pack 
o’cards, wi’ the Jack o’ trumps amang 
them, that the deboched journeymen 
tailors, in the shop wi’ me in the Grass. 
market, used to play birkie wi’, when 
the maister’s back was turned. This 
is the first time I have acknowledged 
the transaction to a living soul; had 
they fand me out at the time, my life 
wadna hae been worth a rotten wa nut! 
But as to the dominoos, considering 
that the Frenchy maun hae left them 
as a teken o’ gratitude, and as the on- 
ly payment in his power for a bit com, 
ortable supper, it behooved me—for 
so I thocht—no to turn the wrang side 
o’ my face a’thegither on his present, 
as that wad be unmannerly towards a 
puir stranger. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
all these reasons, the dominoos, after 
everything that can be said of gnid 
anent them, were a black sight, and 
for months and months produced a 
scene of riot and idle-set after loosing- 
hours, that gaed far to render our 
housie, that was before a picture of 
decorum and decency, a tabernacle of 
confusion, and a hell upon,yearth. 
Whenever time for stopping wark cam 
aboot, doun we regularly all sat, night 
after night, the wife, Benjie, Tammy 
Bodkin, and myself, playing for a 
happeny the game, and growing as 
anxious, fierce, and keen about it, as 
if we had been yearning the bread of 
life. After twa three months. trial, I 
saw that it wad never do, for a’ sub- 
ordination was fast coming to an end 
in our bit house, and, for lack of 
looking after, a great number of sma 
accounts for clouting elbows, piecing 
waiscoats, and mending leggins, re- 
mained unpaid; a great numbet 0’ 
wauf customers crowding aboot us, by 
way of gieing us their change, but wi’ 
nae intention of ever paying a single 
fraction. The wife, that used to keep 
everything bein and snug, behaving 
hersell like the sober mother of a fa- 
mily, began to funk on being taen 
thro hands, and grew obstrapulous 
wi’ her tongue. Instead of following 
my directions—wha was his born 
maister—in the cutting and shaiping 
line, Tammie Bodkin pretended. to set 
up a judgment o’ his ain, and dis- 
firared some ploughmen’s jackets in 
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a manner maist hideous to behold ; 
while, to crown a’, even Absalom, the 
— callant Benjie, my only bairn, 
had the impudence to contradict me 
mair than ance, and began to think 
himsell as clever.as his father. Save 
us a’! it was a terrible business, but 
I determined, come what would, to 
gie’t the finishing stitch. ; 
Every night being waur than an- 
ither, I didna wait lang for an oppor- 
tunity of letting the hail o’ them ken 
my mind, and that, whenever I choo- 
sed, I could mak them wheel to the 
right-aboot. So it chancit, as we were 
playing, that I was in prime luck, 
first Yooking the tane and syne the 
tither, and I saw them twisting and 
screwing their mouths aboot as if they 
were chewing bitter aloes. Finding 
that they were on the point of being 
beaten stoup and roup, they a’ three 
raise up frae the chairs, crying wi ae 
voice; that I was a cheat.—An elder 
o” maister Wiggie’s kirk to be called a 
cheat! Most awful!!! Flesh and 
bluid coudna stand it, mair especially 
when I thocht on wha had daured to 
presume to call me such; so, in a 
whirlwind of fury, I sweepit up twa 
nievefu’s o’ dominoos aff the table, 
and made them flee into the bleezing 
fire ; where, after fizzing and craking 
like a wheen squeebs, the haill tot, 
except about half a dozen, which fell 
into the parritch pot, which was on 
boiling at the time, were reduced to a 
heap of grey aizles. I shoon showed 
them wha was the tap o’ the tree, and 
what were likely to mak o° un- 
dutifu rebellion. 
~ Sae muckle for a Mounseer’s legacy ; 
being ina kind o’ doot, whether, accord- 
ing to the riot-act, and the articles of 
war, I had a clear conscience in lett- 
ing him away, I coudna expect that 
ony favour granted at his hands was 
likely to prosper. In fichting, it is 
weel kent to themsells and a’ the 
world, that they have nae earthly 
chance wi’ us ; so they are reduced to 
the necessity of doing what they can, 
by conting to our fire-sides in sheep’s 
clothing, and throwing ram-pushion 
amang the famil y broth. ey had 
better tak care that they dinna get 
their fingers scadded. 

Having given the dominoos their 
due, Hes: 3 se my ‘hands free ¢ 
bling, I trust evermore, 

L are mysell to a better business, 
which was the going, leaf by leaf, back 
thro our bit day-book, where I fand 


a tremendous sowd of wee outstaning 
debts. I daursay, no to tell a lee, 
there were fifty o them, frae a shilling 
to eighteen pence, andsae on ; butsma 
and sma, reckoned up by simple ad- 
dition, amount to a round sum ; while, 
to add to the meesery o’ the matter, 
I fand we were entangling oursells to 
work to a wheen ugly customers, 
skemps that had not wherewithal to 
pay lawful debts, and downright ras~ 
cals, ragamuffins, and neerdoweels. 
According to the articles of indenture, 
drawn up between me and Tammy 
Bodkin, by Rory Sneckdrawer, the 
penny writer, when he was bound a 
prentice to me for seven years, I had 
engaged mysell to bring him up to be 
a man of business. Tho’ now a jour 
neyman, I reckoned the obligation 
still binding ; so, tying up twa dockets 
o’ accounts wi’ a piece twine, I gied ae 
parcel to Tammy and the ither to Ben- 
jie, telling them, by way of encourage- 
ment, that I wad gie them~a penny 
the pound for what silver they could 
bring me in by hook or crook. 

After three days toil and trouble, 
wherein they mostly wore their shoon 
eff their feet, ganging first up ae closs, 
and syne down anither, up trap-stairs 
to garrets, and ben lang trances, that 
led into dirty holes,—what think ye 
did they collect? No ae bodle—no ae 
coin o’ capper! This ane was out 0’ 
wark ;—and that ane bad his house 
rent to pay ;—and a third ane had an 
income in his nose ;—and a fourt was 
bedridden wi’ the rheumatics ;—and 
a fifth ane’s mother’s auntie’s cousin 
was dead ;—and a sixth ane’s guid. 
brither’s nevoy was gaun to be. mar- 
ried come Martymas ;—and a sevent 
ane was away to the back o’ beyont, 
to see his ny in the Hielans ; 
and sae on. It was a terrible business, 
but what woo’ can ye get by clipping 
swine? 

The only rational answers I got 
were twa; ane o’ them ie Trot- 
ter, a natural simpleton, telled Tam- 
my Bodkin, “that, for pairt-payment, 
he wad gie me a prime leg o' mutton, 
as he had killed his sou last week.”— 
And what, said I to Betjie, did Jacob 
Truff the grave-digger tell ye by way 
o’ news? “ He just bad me 
father, that hoo could ye expect 
cou’d ge ye onything,- till the times 
grew tter, as he hadna buried a 

eeving soul in the kirkyard, for.mair 
nor-a fortnight.”- ; 
* * 
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Tue true author of the Greek in- 
surrection was Ali Pasha, This man’s 
ambition, intercourse with Europeans, 
and fierce and oriental catastrophe, 
have thrown all the circumstances of 
his life and character into public 
knowledge. His birth was honour- 
able among his barbarian country- 
men ; he was the descendant of a long 
line of warrior robbers, lords of some 
of those small districts into which a 
mountain country is naturally divided. 
A remote ancestor, and robber, Muz- 
zo, had made himself master of Zepe- 
leni, a town on the left bank of the 
Voiussa. Mouktar Bey, Ali's grand- 
father, was a distinguished soldier, 
and slain at the siege of Corfu. Veli 
Bey, the youngest of Mouktar’s sons, 
and father of Ali, had been Pasha of 
Delvino, but, driven from his Pashalik, 
and reduced to his original lordship, 
he died of grief. At this period, Ali 
was but fourteen. He had been born 
at Zepeleni in 1748. The death of 
his father exposed the town to the ra- 

ity of all the surrounding clans. 
Khataco, his mother, a true barbarian 
heroine, instantly threw aside the dis- 
taff, sword in hand rallied the de- 
pendants of the family, and repelled 
the invaders. In one of these attacks, 
she and her daughter Shunitza were 
taken prisoners by the people of Gar- 
diki, who treated them with the inde- 
scribable insults of a robber’s victory. 
They were released at the end of a 
month by ransom; but the insult 
sunk deep into Ali’s spirit, and he 
treasured it for almost half a century, 


till it was wiped away in the blood and 
ashes of Gardiki. . 
Ali had all the restlessness and craft 


of the savage, mingled with the rapa- 
city of the robber, and the native ac- 
tivity and bravery of the Greek moun- 
taineer. From the age of sixteen he 
‘was a soldier and a plunderer, conti- 
nually engaged in brief expeditions 
against the neighbouring tribes, carry- 
ing off cattle, or making ts 
among the richer population of the 

s. Success and defeat were for 
a while alternate, but at length he 
was on the point of ruin. An attack 
near the sources of the Chelydnus 
had been followed by the total disper- 
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sion of his wild troop, and Ali fled alone 
to Mount Mertzika, so reduced that 
he was compelled to pledge his scymi- 
tar to buy barley for his horse. .He 
made the attempt again with a force 
of six hundred men, and was agai 
beaten. Khamco, for whom he had 
always felt a singular homage, had 
commanded him, in almost the words 
of the Spartan mother, “‘ Never to 
come back but dead, or a conqueror.” 
As he gathered the remnant of his 
soldiers from this disastrous field, he 
went into the ruins of a church, near 
Valera, te rest and think over what 
was to be done. There, in his agita- 
tion, he stood, unconsciously, striking 
his stick into the ground. It at last 
struck upon something that returned 
a sound. He dug up the spot, and, 
to his astonishment, found a box filled 
with gold coin. He had now found 
the true way to barbarian victory. It 
would be a fine juncture for the pen- 
cil to seize upon the figure of this 
mountain warrior at the moment; 
the countenance lighted up with the 
wild exultation and fiery foresight of 
the whole long career of triumph, that 
burst upon him in the discovery. The 
accessories, too, of the picture would 
be powerful. The miiitary equip- 
ments, stained and purpled by toil and 
battle; the sacred ruin round him, 
with its broken altars and weedy co- 
lumns ; the remnant of his defeated 
troops covering the hill side ; the bril- 
liant mountains and sky of Greece 
above all. 

With this treasure, Ali raised. an 
army of two thousand men, renewed 
the campaign, swept the enemy before 
him, and returned to Zepeleni, a con- 
queror, never to be repulsed again 
from the way to sovereignty. 

On his triumphant return, he, by 
force or persuasion, induced his mo- 
ther to resign Zepeleni. The heroine 
retired to the Harem, where she soon 
after died. Ali, now furnished with 
the means of indulging his natural 
impulses, indulged them to the ut- 
most, and became the most renowned 
among the marauding chieftains of 
the hills. He threw troops into the 
prinoiael passes of the chain of, Pin- 

us, and was thus master of the whole 
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trafic of Thessaly and Macedonia. 
Merchants, caravans, public convoys, 
all fell into the hands of this young 
and enterprising lord of the “ Rob- 
bers”. The slow vigilance of the 
Turkish government was at length 
roused, and Kourd Pasha, the Der- 
yendji Pasha, or “ Governor of the 
Passes,” the officer appointed to pro- 
tect the communications, was ordered 
to crush the less licensed plunderer. 
But Ali’s dexterity evaded an open 
encounter with the Sultan, and the 
attack which was to have been his 
ruin, ended in an alliance with the Pa- 
sha, and a marriage with the daughter 
of the Turkish governor of Argyro 
Castro. A succession of mountain con- 
quests rapidly raised him into higher 
notice, until the next ‘ Governor of 
the Passes” found it the wiser policy 
to make Ali his deputy. The old craft 
of the Greek was not forgotten. The 
deputy, instead of extinguishing the 
Klephts, sold licenses for plunder to 
the amount of 150,000 piastres. The 
a reached Constantinople. The 
P was recalled, and beheaded for 
his neglect or corruption. li, still 
dexterous and fortunate, bribed the 
ministers, and at once escaped punish- 
ment and fixed an interest in the Se- 
raglio. 

His character as a leader was now 
distinguished, and he was simmoned 
to take the command of a body of Al- 
banians in the war with Russia. Ali 
had now first come within the circle 
of European politics, and his ambition 
was suddenly awakened to the more 
brilliant object of independent power. 
The purpose of Russia was to assail 
Turkey at once on the north and 
south, to penetrate to Constantinople 
by an army from Moldavia and a fleet 
from the Mediterranean. To detach 
the Albanian chieftain became im- 
portant. The capture of one of his 
nephews gave an opening for a cor- 
respondence with Potemkin, and it 
seems authenticated that there was a 
twofold conspiracy, by which Potem- 
kin, at the head of the Russian army, 
was to make himself sovereign of Con- 
stantinople, and to confer on Ali the 
kingdom of Epirus. But the war 
ceased in the midst of Russian vic- 
tories. Potemkin, the most power- 
ful subject in. the world, sunk into 
shade, probably from the detection of 
his designs, and Ali’s dream vanished 
for the time. Yet his sagacity saw 
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where his own strength and the weak 
ness of Turkey lay ; and from that 
period he kept up a ence 
with Russia until he was master of 
Epirus without its aid ;, and if he had 
nothing to fear from its hostility, he 
pe nothing to hope froin its friend- 
ship. 
Human nature may justly shrink 
from the mingled ferocity and cun- 
ning, the contempt of faith, and the’ 
furious passions, that characterise the 
career of this memorable barbarian. 
But it is impossible not to be struck 
by the display of vigorous and origi- 
nal ability, that throws a kind of sul- 
len splendour over his whole gloomy 
and precipitous track. His purpose 
from the beginning is power ; he is 
repeatedly baffled, but he rises again 
from the ground with fresh resolu~ 
tion ; he hunts his prey through every 
difficulty with the fierce stanchness 
of a bloodhound. Treachery and vas. 
lour, bribery and generosity, are alike 
unsparingly his instruments; where 
craft and labour will carry him 
through, he is perfidious. without 
measure; but when he cannot wind 
round the rock, he tries some bold ex- 
pedient, he blasts the rock, and finally 
makes a royal road to the throne. 

By his conduct at the head of the 
Albanians, Ali had gained eminence 
as a soldier with both the Russian 
and Turkish armies. His reward was 
a Pashalik of two tails. He chose his 
new province with that political eye 
whose keenness never failed him. He 
was appointed to the government of 
Tri in Thessaly. This appoint- 
ment showed at once the habitual 
blindness of the Porte in its remoter 
possessions, and the unwearied saga- 
city of its new favourite. Triccala 
was chosen with the skill of a first~ 
rate tactician. By its position on the 
Great Passes between Western Greece 
and Constantinople, it threw the corn- 
trade into its viceroy’s hands. It 
equally intercepted the commerce of 
the districts of Joannina and the 
whole mountain country of the west. 
Ali was in fact master of Thessaly, the 
most productive province of Greece ; 
and by the same step was raised with- 
in sight of the < thai. yh the whole 
western dominions of Ottoman. 
He now lost no time in the consum- 
mation of his bold project. 

The Beys in the neighbourhood of 
Joannina, whether from their native 
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turbulence, or, as is equally probable, 
excited by his intigtios, id burst 
= Santer ean wn 7 
» and open conflict, 
‘deond the country. The people 
groaned under the multitude of petty 
ts, and -grew ripe for the autho- 
rity of one. In the midst of the per- 
petual sound of battle and misery, 
Ali’s trumpets were heard from’ the 
hills. The civil conflict ceased; for 
the'rival Beys knew that when he ad- 
vanced all were equally a prey. They 
joined their troops, and fought a fierce 
battle with the invader at the head of 
the Lake of Joannina. The discipline 
of Ali’s Albanians broke their irregu- 
lar force, and after a long struggle, 
they were utterly defeated, and driven 
into the city. But it was among the 
characteristics of this extraordinary 
man never to run an unnecessary ha- 
zard. The walls of Joannina, garri- 
soned by a dispirited army, would 
oncom have been mastered by his 
troops, however untrained to sieges. 
But he had a more secure, though a 
more circuitous way to victory. By 
, threats and money he formed a party 
in the country, and induced them to 


send a deputation to Constantinople, 


proposing him for the government. 


Beys, aware of the mission, in- 
stantly sent to deprecate the appoint- 
ment. They succeeded. Ali’s talents 
had already rendered him formidable 
at Constantinople, and his deputation 
returned with a Firman, commanding 
him to the bitter measure of with- 
drawing from the prize already within 
his grasp, end even disbanding his 
ae could have been more 

than the alternative. Resist- 

ance would have been rebellion and 
ruin, soon or late. The dismission of 
his troops would have been, on the 
Ottoman principles, probably followed 
by the loss of his head. But by an 
act of more than Punic skill, he eva- 
ded this formidable dilemma, and ac- 
triumphed. He had received 

in cé of his failure, and of the 
Firman, from an agent who had rode 
some days in advance of the deputa- 
tion of which he was one. The agent 
was immediately sent back to rejoin 
it. The deputation was received in 
by the Beys, who advanced be- 

the gates of Joantiina, to teceive 

the Sultan’s order with becoming ho- 
mage. It was solemnly opened in 
the assembly, each Bey fitst touching 
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it with his forehead in token of that 
submission for life and death, whitch 
is due to the will of the great King of 
the Moslems. To the astonishment 
and alarm of all, the Firman declared 
Ali lord of the Pashalik of Joannina! 
This daring forgery was instantly ex. 
claimed against ; but the forger was 
not a man to leave time for the growth 
of opposition. He instantly marched 
upon the city, now thronged with his 
partizans, augmented by those who 
either believed the reality of the Firs 
man, or looked for some’personal ad- 
vantages from the known profusion of 
the invader. Ali’s conduct in this 
crisis was politic ; he lavished money 
on his friends and the populace; he 
disclaimed all revenge, and lore 
himself to the protection and advances 
ment of the Beys, who still continued 
in the territory. His chief opponents 
had fied to the hills on the entrance 
cf his army, and all was peace and 
popular acclamation. Yet, in the 
midst of this public revel, he provided 
against a reverse with the coolness of 
a veteran politician. He marched 4 
strong force into the citadel, and thus 
placed himself out of the power of 
public change. But Constantinople 
was still to be propitiated. ‘Without 
loss of time, he sent a deputation of 
the principal inhabitants to the Porte, 
bearing his own account of the trans- 
action, and bearing the still more ir- 
resistible argument with a Turkish 
Ministry, of large means of corrup- 
tion. It was felt too, that he wasnow 
in possession of a power which it must 
take a war to break down; the policy 
of the Porte, furious and vindictive as 
it is, has always been to temporise un- 
til it can destroy; and the Pashalik 
was finally confirmed to its dexterous 
and daring usurper. 

Ali was now a King in all but the 
name, and his kingdom extended over 
a number of provinces that still touch 
us with noble classical recollections. 
The Pashalik of Joannina compre- 
hended Locris (Ozole), A®tolia, Acar- 
nania, ‘Thesprotia, Molossia, Chaonia; 
and among the towns of those pro- 
vinces were Actium, where the Em- 

ire of the Roman world was once de- 
cided ; and Dodona, the great central 
oracle of ancient superstition. And 
this was the achievement of a barba- 
rian, unfurnished with the knowl 
or politics of civilized states ; probab y 
unable to réad or write 5 unsustain 
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by alliance; and forced to fight his 
way foot by foot under severities of 
fortune worse than the storms of his 
own inclement skies, and still more 
perilous, under the remorseless and 
subtle jealousy of the Ottoman. 

_ The seale of European ambi- 
tion—t mnagpinete of the triumph— 
the magnitude of the means, throw 
exploits like those of Ali among his 
mountain tribes into the shade. But, 
(throwing morality out of the ques- 
tion,) in the innate materials that 
constitute the superiority of the man 
as the conqueror and the ruler ;—in 
the distant and eagle-eyed vision with 
which he fixed on his purpose from 
the beginning ;—in the resistless acti- 
yity of his pursuit ;—the inexhaustible 
dexterity of his intrigue; and still 
more, in that unhesitating turn, from 
the most creeping subterfuge to the 
fiercest and most daring violence, the 
singular mixture of the wiliest craft 
that to cowardice, with the 
boldest risk that makes the character 
of heroism ; Ali, Pasha of Joannina, 
has had in our time neither equal nor 
rival but one—Napoleon, Pasha of the 
European world. 

The Russian and Austrian alliance 
now issued in a war against Turkey. 
A secret treaty had been framed be- 
tween Catherine and Joseph the Se- 
cond, during the celebrated progress 
to the Crimea in 1787, for the dis- 
memberment of European Turkey. 
The strength of the attack was to have 
been thrown on the western frontier ; 
agents were dispatched to prepare the 
Greeks ; engineers in disguise took 
plans of the country ; and the people 
were taught to look up to Austria as 
their natural protector. The Turks, 
impatient of insults, struck the first 
blow, and plunged into the war. 
They lost. Belgrade and Ockzakow ; 
but one of those interpositions which 
have so often and so signally saved the 
Porte, stopped the tide of Russian 
conquest ; the Emperor Joseph died ; 
Potemkin’s views of sovereignty trans- 
pired, and Catherine, probably alarm- 
ed at treason so near the throne, 
suddenly checked her long-predicted 
march to Constantinople. 

Ali had been commanded to join 
the Vizier with his Albanians; but 
he had gained his object.. Hazard 
was now misplaced, and he had other 
views than those, of . mingling his 
blood with the nameless carnage of a 
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Turkish field. He is said to: have 
seen scarcely more than even the 
smoke of the Russian outposts, when 
he returned to his dominions to in» 
dulge in safer conquests for the ag» 
grandizement of his personal power. 
To be master of the whole of Weste 
ern Greece, was the grand object of 
his ambition. He attacked the Suliot 
tribe in 1791, and it is one among 
the many instances of the power to be 
found in poverty and valour, that 
ome a resisted, ne often 
efeated, the trained troops Tegue 
lar and vast resources of the great 
ee pe But poset net ts years of battle 
and privation, an ex i i 
for either attack or defence, at ra 
wore out the brave population ; and 
the remnant of: the Suliot palikars, 
which had never exceeded three thou« 
sand soldiers, was reduced to capitu- 
late in December 1803, on the terms of 
emigrating where they pleased. The 
conditions were atrociously violated, 
and the greater part of this valiant tribe 
were ewes on rae to the coast. 
Some into the Russian servi 
and formed an Albanian battalion. oy 
During this entire period Ali was 
‘anasting tile restless sagacity in balan 
cing between the various E 
interests that were alternately spring 
ing up along his borders. The victo» 
ries of Napoleon made the Pasha a 
partizan of France for the time. ‘The 
possession of the Ionian Isles by the 
Russians instantly converted him into 
a sworn friend of the Autocrat, The 
battle of Leipsic, and the hoisting of 
= British flag in —_— changed his 
icy once more, and his great pass 
on sag an intimate alliance wihetee 
Lords of ‘eae ge phon ifficult as it was 
to steer t ing inte- 
rests, Ali continued neodinastainb 
gation, perpetually obtaining some 
rsonal advantage, till he 
mself in a state of power, which 
wanted wf virtue to have made him 
monarch of Greece, in scorn of Empe= 
ror and Sultan. His know of the 
Porte, and the skill with ich he 


, baffled its perpetual machinations 


against him, were admirable. In the 
campaign against Passwan Oglu, the 
Grand Vizier summoned Ali to meet 
him in full divan, for the purpose of 
receiving some signal honour for his 
services. The Pasha well knew what 
fatal honour the. Porte would have 
conferred on a subject so prosperous. 
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Dat play compelled him to attend 
the divan. Heapproached the Vizier’s 
tent; but it was at the head of six 
thousand of his Albanians. The Vi- 
gier received this formidable guest 
with well-dissembled courtesy, and 
Ali returned to his quarters in open 
‘triumph, and secret scorn. 

“Another a a his 
eluding vengeance of his i- 
cious court, eleared in 1812. He had 
seized the neighbouring Pasha of Del- 
vino, and flung him into prison, where 
he soon died, as was presumed, of 

. Ali had long been obnoxious 
to the Porte, and he doubtless felt that 
this new murder would not be forgot- 
ten in the register of his crimes. His 
expedient to prove himself the victim 
of evil was incomparable. Ib- 
-rahim Pasha, an old rival, had fallen 
— caapponel and after — time 
i . Some obscure cir- 
cumstances, and the character of his 
Conqueror, made the report of his 
murder universal. Information of it 
had reached the Porte, and even the 
French Consul had sent the intelli- 
gence by a courier to his Minister at 
Constantinople. The Porte instantly 
dispatched a public officer to Joannina, 
commissioned to make inquiry into the 
assassination, and probably, as is the 
established Turkish custom, to bring 
back the head of the offender. On his 
atrival and introduction. to Ali,. the 
Pasha was all astonishment, and bade 
the officer follow him. He led the way 
to an ifner apartment, where, to the 

‘utter surprise of the Turk, he showed 
him the supposed victim, sitting sur- 
rounded by Oriental luxury, in the 
midst of his family. Ali now triumph- 
ed.in‘his turn. The refutation of all 

ious charges was of course inclu- 

im the falsehood of this. The 
Capidgi Bashi returned to Constanti- 


secured by bribes, and carryin 
4 the Pi of confirming the 
Pasha’s interest at court ; and Ali was 
mere firmly seated than ever ! 

The British tourists through Greece 
have given us a more familiar know- 
ledge of the habits and resources of 
this extraordinary man, than Euro- 
peans had hitherto obtained of any of 
the Turkish governors. It is honour- 
able to the intelligent curiosity of our 
countrymen, that they alone should 
have, all the opposing diffi- 
culties of distance, the ocean, and, 


more formidable than both, the war, 
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obtained for us within these few years 
amore complete knowledge of Conti. 
nental Greece, and its sovereign, than 
had been acquired by the whole mul. 
titude of the French and German i. 
terati, - mili officers, or diploma.’ 
tists, though planted on the fron- 
tier of his dominions, embarked in 
public relations with his government, 
and even in some instances resident 
in his capital. How little do we know 
even now of the Turkish governments 
in the interior—from the borders of 
Hungary to the Black Sea! Paswan 
Oglu fought the Porte for twenty 
years of our time, and the sound of 
the cannon of Widdin was scarcely 
beyond the ears of the Austrians, yet 
his history was left in almost-the ob- 
scurity of an Arabian tale. Even-of 
the half-Christian provinces of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, constantly~as 
— were the seat of European battle 
and diplomacy, and constantly - 
vaded by French, Russian, me | Ger- 
man agents, the only intelligible acs 
count has been given a few’ -years 
since, and that by an Englishman: 
Of the vast line of country, lying‘ona 
parallel from the western frontier of 
Turkish Croatia to the shores of the 
Euxine, including Bosnia, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, we are almost totally igno> 
rant, though they run along the edge 
of the Austrian kingdom of Hungary: 
Of the whole mighty mass of country 
lying to the southward from the Dal- 
matian frontier, and known by the 
barbarous names of Herzegovinia and 
Rumelia, we are acquainted with 
scarcely more than a few miles in- 
wards from the Mediterranean. To 
the Englishman, distance, loss of time, 
and ignorance of the language; must 
be. serious obstacles to the — 
To the German, those must nearly 
vanish, overlooking, as he does, the 
immense region below, and able, by 
his various facilities, to traverse the 
whole country in little more than the 
time of the voyage from England. It 
is impossible to doubt, that there must 
be found in this huge and magnificent 
territory a vast unopened volume of 
human nature—fine qualities, how- 
ever crushed by suffering and situa- 
tiou—curious pictures of superb Ori-~ 
ental caprice, mingled. with the rugged 
virtues and bold defiance of the dweller 
among the deserts—the human mind, 
in that mingling of degradation and 
nobleness, which characterizes barba- 
7 





heen one continued of per- 
fidy ; even thie peoen bled peor ef 
the Porte had been outrun by the dex- 
terous' duplicity of the Greek ; yet, 
while his genius was thus , 
he might have been almost forgiven. 
But he loved blood. His havoe among 
his own gallant mountain tribes was 
merciless ; his violatjon of all treaties 


with: their remnant, was worse than - 


arnes 
‘eit , 


life does not re- 
ur. The heart 


trophe of Zalo 

that, a crowd of) wi 

— the ambush into which 
the exiles had’ been betrayed, 
and finding no resource but death 
from the insults and horrors of their 


il 
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if 
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pelled 
them toe last piastre. In 1819, Ali 
made his final acquisition of territory: 
The retreat of the unfortunate Pargiu- 
notes left him without an enemy ‘or # 
il. He was now at the summit of 
his ambition, and was master of Con- 
tinental Greece, ‘‘ from the ° Attic 
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well have called for some of that fierce 
‘which has not even the 
of his capital, -But;the imme- 
diate cause is said to have been that 
Sonning ilancak aad ol ula- 
‘erhe palace ¢ Tepelend hod eee 
of To 0 
burned down, whether by accident, 
or by the more probable means of some 
attempt at plunder. One of the Pasha’s 
hoards was discovered in the ruins. 


itself sure to bring down wrath on the 
aon Fa was urged by anold enemy, 
Pasha, at the Seraglio. Ali had 

Rn avaricious with age, and per- 
conterptuous of the Sultan, with 
increased power. He had diminished 
the amount of his bribes, and it was 
determined in the Divan, that he was 
tipe for the bow-string. Ali received 
at once the double and alarming in- 
nce, that his enemy was nomi- 

nated Capigi Bashee, or Imperial Mes- 
senger, and that his second son Veli, 
was removed from the important Pa- 
shalik of Thessaly to the inferior one 
of to.. Ah. was now seventy- 
eight, but he had lost neither his early 
arts, nor his early activity. His first 
step was to send two Albanian horse- 
men to stop the Capigi’s mission. 'They 
rode up to his door, under pretence of 
delivering a letter, and as he came to 
the window, fired: at and wounded 
him. They were hotly pursued ; one 
was taken sixty miles from Constan- 
tinople, examined, and after confess~ 
ing the name of his master, was hung 
before the io gate. The Divan 
instantly i an order for Ali to 
attend before ‘‘ the golden threshold 
of the gate of Felicity, within forty. 
days, on pain of the wrath of the 
Bro of the Sun and Moon, and 
Light of all the princes of the earth.” 
A curse of excommunication was pro- 
nounced by the Mufti, and the more 
effective instrument of an army was 
set in motion, with Ismael Pasha at 
its: head, deelared Pasha of Joannina ! 
The old tyrant now felt retribution 

ing on him in a flood. At another 


coming 
time. of. ‘life, he might have easily 


broken the attack even in Constanti- 
neple.. But avarice had extinguished 
his. padenans and.it had rere 

haughty courage of fa~ 
mous chieftain of the Albanians. He 
wavered in his declaration of opeti war, 
and was undone. A variety of bold 
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schemes crossed his mind, and he way, 
said to have béen once on the of 
calling himself a Christian, taking the 
title of King of Greece, and summons 
ing all the tribes to the renovation-of 
their old glorious name. 

Yet he had the means of resistance 
which might have encouraged a less 
sanguine spirit to defy the feeble and 
tardy power ef the Porte. He had 
no less than twenty-five fortresses 
equipped and garrisoned. He had 
seventeen thousand of the bravest 
soldiers of the empire im the field, and 
one of the most diffieult countries of 
the world for his grand fortification. 
The defeats of the Ottoman troops in 
their advances through the defiles of 
the Pashalik, during the six years of 
war since, have showed how formi- 
dable must have been their defence 
with a gallant and native army to 
guard them.. But the cruelty and 
rfidy of the Pasha had alienated all 

people ; the “ true honour, and 
troops of friends,” were not to be 
found in the circle of his hazardous 
and polluted councils. As the Turkish 
armies ascended through the passes, 
all resistance melted away, like the 
snow under their feet ; the Albanians, 
instead of defending their mountain 
ramparts, where a few hutidred men 
might have given over the whole 
Turkish host to’ the wolves and yul- 
tures, came down and joined them. 
Omer Brioni, the favourite officer of 
Ali, carried over his whole division 
to the enemy. The towns opened 
their gates, even his own family fled 
or surrendered, and Ali saw. himself, 
without a shot being fired, reduced to 
the solitary fortress of Joannina. 

Still he retained the means of ma- 
king a desperate and even a successful 
resistance. The castle and fortress 
mounted two hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon; it was garrisoned by eight 
thousand Albanians, and provisioned 
for four years." The lake on which it 
stood was an additional entrenchment, 
and it was secured by a squadron of 
gun-boats. But the war was now 
pressing close upon him,.and he had 
the mortification of seeing his city‘of 
Joannina pillaged and set ina blaze un- 
der his eyes.. He had the still keener 
mortification of hearing the shouts of 
the Ottoman army for his old enemy 
Ismael, as, on the 20th of August 
1820, he rode into the city yet burti- 
ing, and-was proclaimed Pasha! Ali 
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furiously answered the F ation 
by a heavy fire from all his cannon. 

Of all warlike nations, thé ‘Turks 
are the feeblest in the attack of forti- 
fied places. But, for the destruction 
of a rival, the new Pasha urged his 
troops to extraordinary vigour, and be- 
fore the winter, upwards of five thou- 
sand bombs had been thrown into the 
place. Disaffection, and the habitual 
fickleness of the Greek soldiery, were 
now, however, working for the be- 
sieged. The-levies retired to the hills, 
or quarrelled in the camp ; winter set 
in, ajtd the passes became impervious 
through snow, or were blocked up by 
Odysseus, that bold but dubious par- 
tizan who has since figured so largely 
in the patriotic war. : 


If Ali, in these hours of his fate, was - 


gratified by the fall of a puissant ene- 
my, the Porte indulged him with it 
in the dismissal and disgrace of Ismael 
Pasha, Despotism and democracy meet 
in their revenge on the unlucky ; and 
the only distinction between Covstan- 
tinopleand republican Paris, was, that 
the defeated general of the Turk some- 
times escaped with life ; the guillotine 
was more prompt and unfailing. The 
delays of the siege of Joannina had 
overthrown Ismael’s credit at court ; 
and Kourchid Pasha was ordered to 
take upon him the dlmost desperate 
enterprise of reducing the ‘*Old Lion,” 
as Ali was termed with scarcely Ori- 
ental exaggeration. 

But his den was not to be entered 
by such hunters as could be found 
within the dominions of the Turk, 
and the war lingered through the 
greater part of 1821. But an acci- 
dent accomplished what might have 
been hopeless to force. In July, a fire 
had broke out in the castle of Joan- 
nina. It had spread to the magazines 
of provision ; and in a wasted coun- 
try, and in the presence of the enemy, 
the loss was i ble. Kourchid 
Pasha returned with a large additional 
force, and in November it was an- 
nounced that all was ready for the 
assault. The failure of provisions, 
and the evidence of increased activity 
in the besiegers, disheartened the gar- 
rison, who now saw no prospect but 

f dying by famine or the Turkish 
illery. Desertion took place, and 


oO 
ar 

the garrison was soon reduced to six 
hundred men. A still more alarming 
omen occurred, in the desertion of the 
chief engineer, Caretta, a Neapolitan, 
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ery by directing the’ guns of the be- 
siegers to the more vulnerable points 
of the castlé.: “The island of the lake 
was ‘soon: after seized by a Turkish 
flotilla. Kourchid, now in’ sight of 
triumph, and stimulated by the im- 
mense wealth still buried in the’ fort- 
ress, pressed the'siege with fierce vi- 
gour, until Ali was forced to abandon 
all the: lower fortress, and shut hims> 
self up in the citadel with but sixty 
soldiers. Still the great ‘prize‘of the 
war eluded the’ grasp of the Ottoman 
general. The countless ‘gold of the 
** O'! Lion” was in the citadel, cover- 
ed with barrels of gunpowder; atid the 
whole treasures, castle, and besiegérs, 
might have been blown into the’air at 
the moment of the storm.  Ali’s cha~ 
racter, old as he was, forbade the idea 
that, if he were pressed, he would die 
but sword in hand, and. in the midst 
of some fierce act of revenge.’ Kour- 
chid shrank from this extremity, “or- 
dered the assault to be stayed, and 
tried: the slower, but: not: less fatal, 
way of negotiation. 

‘Che last hours of Ali have been va- 
riously narrated ; but the most authen- 
tic account is thus given by Mr Wad- 
dington, as the “ Official Statement of 
the Turkish Secretary of State to the 
British ees Lord Strangford.” 
It is worth preserving, even as a cu- 
rious instance of’ a Turkish state- 


aper.. 
© Kourchid Pasha sent his Silikdar 
to Ali to propose to him to surrender 
at discretion ; to restore that part of 
the citadel which he possessed, and to 
consign his treasures to this officer ; 
for such appeared, in the extremity to 
which he was reduced, the only ra- 
tional determination for him to adopt. 
He added, that he knew that a report 
had been’spread, that Ali had resolved, 
in case he should be thrown into de- 
spair, to set fire to the powder, and 
blow up himself, his treasures, and 
all those who surrounded him; but 
that this threat did not frighten him, 
and that if Ali did not decide imme- 
pend he — faves —_— and 
ly the tore . Pasha replied to 
the Silikdar, that he was well assured 
that, in his situation, there was no 
other choice, and that he was deter- 
mined to surrender as''soon as he 
should be assured of his life: Rio: 
“ The Silikdar undertook to carry 
his answer to his master} and return 








more than a 
however, 


upply of 
¢ Pe haa sel another wish, though 
his unwillingness to offend the scru- 
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Cov, 

‘forbade him 10 give 
utterance to it. Being pressed to name 
it; he owned that it was witie that Jie 
wished for, and Mohammed. Pashe 
ised that he should receive it, 

Che conversation continued for some 
time in the most friendly manner, til 
at last Mohammed Pasha rose to take 
leave. Being of the same rank, they 
= at Ter nivesd. from the 

a, according to the usual ceremony: 
and, before leaving the room, Moham. 
med Pasha bowed profoundly. Ali re. 
turned the compliment ; but at the 
instant of his inclination, Mohammed 
ewecuted the will of his sovereign! and 
put him to death, by plunging a po. 
niard into his left breast. He imme- 
diately quitted the apartment, and an- 
nounced that Ali had ceased to exist. 
Some men of Mohammed's suite then 
entered, and divided the head from 
the bedy. The former having been 
shown to the Sultan’s troops, as well 
as to these who had embraced the re+ 
bel’s part, a strife followed, in which 
several men were killed. But the 
minds of the people were soon calmed, 
and all discord was appeased by shouts 
of, Long live Sultan Mabmoud, and 
his vizier Kourchid Pasha !’” - 

Thus perished Ali, by an act of the 
basest treachery, not palliated by even 
any supposed necessity, but executed 
in the mere savage love of craft and 
murder, that makes, and has always 
made, the passion of the Turk. The 
conquest was already secure—the old 
man was: on the verge of the grave 
the separation of his revolt from the 
general Greek cause had long been 
complete. But no triumph. gratifies 
the Turk: in which he cannot dip his 
perfidious dagger. It must be an in« 
dulgence to every feeling of honour 
and humanity, that this infamous act 
produced nothing but the fruits of dis- 
appointment. The treasures were was 

on the subsequent disastrous cam- 
paigns of the Ottoman ; they may have 
even tempted ‘the Divan into those 
precipitate campaigns which sacrificed 
so many thousand Turks in the great 
defiles between Eastern and Western 
Greece. The Pashalik of Joannina was 
scarcely more Turkish in the hands of 
Omer Vrionis, the new Albanian Pa- 
sha. The Divan actually lost in Ali 
the man, who, of all others, if recone 
ciled to the Porte, would have: been 
the most effectual guard of Western 
Hellas against the insurrection ; and 
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protection which the empire could pos- 
sess a kw it-was at one 
time ‘by wer 

france, not less than the north-eastern 
side was menaced by the encroachments 
of Russia. Affairs, in fact, became less 
favourable to the future influence of 
the Porte after his fall, than they had 
been. under Ali, or than. they would 
have been under the government of his 


sons. : 
The death of Ali had been preceded . 


by that of his sons. They had strange- 
ly given themselves wp to the Turks 
at am, early. part of contest, un- 


der of personal. safety. Ali 
hearl-of this feeble act with, ba may 


his _Greek,—-some : 
were Greek,—some of let yl 
ial houses of 


war. But) the imperial. d 
for their bloed ; and. ia a few months, 
under pretence of carrying. on 8 cor- 


—and 
its * 
surrection which. is now shal ae 
throne of the Sultan... if_the 
war can be traced to the infil 2 or 
act of map, the trumpet that called its 
pit from the tomb was at the lips of 
A i. , : ; 
But the more remote causes are 
worthy of memory. In the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the Greek 
islanders, and the other nations bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea, been led to engage in com- 
merce to a considerable extent. The 
advance of the Russians on the nerth- 
east, and their zealous patronage of 
the Greek merchants, had excited a 
strong inclination to those pursuits of 
which commerce is the parent. The 
knowledge of modern languages, ge- 
neral literature, and an acquaintance 
with the policy of the leading countries 
of E , were rapidly making way 
among the hitherto fettered and igno- 
rant minds of the Greek population. 
It has been providentially decreed, 
that, of all the stimulants to freedem, 
the most energetic, as the, noblest, 
should be the enlighteni mina ge a 
lic stds The ag yt - 
Tu encanta ian 4 , yout 
were studying in the foreign universi- 
ties, or trayelling through the conti- 
nent, or mingling in the active and 
engrossing concerns of political life in 
Austria, Russia, and, more than either, 
in France, in her hour of dazzling and 
stormy excitement ; while the opulent 
Turkish. youth were enervating 


-understandings in the listless and li- 


centious round of the self-indul- 
gent life on the globe. Some. of thie 
most en izi ign officers 


P 


sive 


_ were Greek,—and it ix to be re 


@ striking. of how much the . 
neha year character aredue | 
to the national misfortunes, that the 
Greek houses were proverbial for ho- 
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nourable dealing. In the tiniversities, 
the Greek students were remarkable 
for acuténess and brilliant facility of 
acquirement, and scarcely less for that 
‘eomeliness of countenance and form, 
’ which seem equally the stamp of ne- 
ture on the ancient land of genius and 
beauty. ~ 

The return of those classes of intel- 
ligent and manly minds to their fallen 
country, must have filled them with 
‘indignation. ‘The utter ignorance of 
the ‘Turk—his ‘savage ferocity and 
brutal arrogance, must have made 
their souls burn within them. The 
‘time was of itself’ pregnant with 
thoughts of illustrious change. It is 
remarkable, that the first open attempt 
at awaking the Greek nation toa sense 
of their slavery, was almost simulta- 
‘neous with the commencement of the 
French Revolution, when it was still 
comparatively guiltless, and France 
and Europe were alike dazzled by the 
‘rising splendours of that flame which 
was haresichaly to consume ell abuses 

ef kings, and all injuries of nations, 
but which so soon turned into resisé- 
less and fatal conflagration. 

In all great public changes, there 
‘must be a multitude of strong cireum- 
“stances, to each of which men will at- 

tribute the origin of the change, ac- 
‘eording to their opportunities of jud- 
ging. There is no instance of a great 
catastrophe originating in a single mo- 
-tive, nor in one individual. ‘Che mighty 
.stream which is to devastate or revive 
the prosperity of empires, is not to be 
fed ‘from a solitary fountain. Yet if 
-among the earliest sources of the Greek 
struggle we should fix upon the efforts 
of one man, that one would be the 
celebrated Rhi 

This man’s character, acquirements, 
and pursuits, comprehended, by a 

striking coincidence, those of all the 
classes to which have been attributed 
in these pages the final outbreak of the 
Soposher, “ was a merchant, a 
hilosopher, and a poet. His personal 
Liserds, and the fearless intrepidity 
with which he encountered them in his 
‘noble course, showed what he might 
have been at the head of an army. 
-Khiga was a Thessalian, born in 1760 ; 
he travelled in his youth, and comple- 
ted his education in various countries 
of Europe. He finally became a mer- 
chant ; and from his connexion with 
Germen houses, took up his residence 
-in Vienna. There he devoted the chief 
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part of his leisure and his 

the revival of literature in Greece, ‘He 
made, with the assistance of some 
scientific men, a map of Greece-on'a 
large scale, which is to this day looked 
on as the most valuable, which 
when we consider the extreme i 


, ciousness and difficulty of the under. 


taking in a country freely traversed 
only by robbers, and domincered. over 
by the Turk; is a wonder of perseye. 
rance, ability, and zeal. He-formed 
a literary union of the most intelligent 
of his countrymen residing in Vienna; 
and in combination with them, trans 


‘lated into the Romaic some ofthe 


thief: modern works which touched on 
the antiquities, the origiual fame, and 
the opening prospeets of their country, 
But his highest service was one which 
he shared with no associate—the eom- 
position of a number of empassioned . 
poems and songs adapted to national 
musie, and whieh are sung to this day. 
It was almost a crowning honour due 
to this brave and brilliant mind,-that 
it should become an object of the fiers 
cest wrath to the Ottoman, and that 
Rhiga should perish the martyr of li- 
berty, as he had lived the hero and the 
bard. But it is to the endless disho- 
nourof a Christian court, that heshould 
have been delivered into the hands of 
the barbarians. ‘The Turkish envoy 
at Vienna was ordered formally to de. 
wand him asa subject of the Porte. - 
The demand was nominally refused. 
But Rhiga was privately enjoined to 
quit the city. There may be’ some 
palliation for this act, discoverable in 
the menacing nature of the time. It 
was in 1792. The French Revolution 
was already turning to that aspect of 
ferocity and blood which deepened 
hour by hour until it threatened. the 
existence of civilized society. The phe- 
nomenon which in its rise might have 
been hailed by the philosopher and 
the philanthropist as the omen of new 
productiveness and: beneficent splen- 
dour, had suddenly assumed a broader 
disk, and secmed rushing down with 
augmented fires to wrap the world in 
conflagration. 

The seizure of the Royal Family of 
France, under the pretext of liberty, 
surrounded the name with terror and 
suspicion ; and the songs of Rhiga-for 
the freedom of his aggrieved country, 
startled the Austrian ministers-as-the 
echo of French Jacobinism. He was 
finally compelled to leave Vienna ; and 
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from that period his fate is obscure. 
But it is certain that he perished by a 
cm ocala tartar 

compulsion or treachery, tool 
hye way towards the Danes It has 
been said, that as he was about to pass 
that river, he and his little escort of 
friends were pursued by a troop of 
Turkish cavalry ; that they fought, and 
after a long resistance, finding that 
escape was impossible, struck their 
into other’s bosoms. An- 

other and more probable statement is, 
that Rhiga was arrested by the Turk- 
ish authorities, and carried towards 
Constantinople ; that on the way, an 
order was received to put him to death, 
and that he was thus Sascly and cruel- 
ly murdered. - 
But his spirit lived in his songs ; 
and the modern Tyrteus—a name 
given. to him by his countrymen—a 
name itself a glorious monument—has 
sharpened many a sword against the 
national oppressor. His ‘ Confedera- 
tion of Seven,” formed from the more 
zealous of his associates, was the first 
effort of combined council in the cause, 
and has probably served as the model 

for all that have followed. 

The next burst of light came from 
the north. - Russia had been the old 
protector of the fugitive Greeks, as 
instruments of that future conquest 
which has haunted her dreams since 
the days of the First Peter. .Mauro- 
kordato, one of the exiled Hospodars 
of Moldavia, formed in 1802 the plan 
of a Greek Association. Its ostensible 
object ‘was the general instruction and 
literary advancement of Greece. But 
the ground on which ‘he stood must 
-have filled his eye with projects of a 
bolder ambition. The hope of conci- 
liating his powerful protector, personal 


-aggrandizement, and the growing pas- 


sion of his country for independence, 
all, lay in the pect beneath the 
exile’s feet ; and neither his penetra- 
tion nor his principles were of a nature 
to shrink from the deepest results of 
his- en ize. But in 1814, death 
broke up:his plans, and the association 
seemed to have withered away. - 

It is: with the liberty of’ nations as 
with the day ; its first advances are 
scarcely distinguishable from the night 
—even thelights of the darkness must 
perish: before the true morning—the 
stars “must fade before the sunrise. 


‘Maurokordato : “was scarcely in his 
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grave when a new confederation start- 
ed into shape and vigour. The suc- 
cess of German secret unions, formed 
towards the close of the French war, 
had excited the Greeks resident in 
Germany and the north. The enthu- 
siastic ‘and mysterious tone of this 
warlike free-masonry accorded with 
the Greek imagination ; and the oath 
of the confederacy was an extraordi- 
nary com of aspirations after 
political change and personal morality, 
solemn principles of government, and 
fantastic ideology. The ‘‘ oath” of the 
“* Exaigtia Qsrsyn” declared, in the 
presence of the true God, that the as- 
sociate would never betray its secrets, 
nor ever acknow to acquaintance 
or friend a know. of them. That 
he would nourish in his heart an irre- 
concilable hostility to the: tyrants of 
Greece—that he would ever be a vir- 
tuous man ; tolerant in religious mat-' 
ters’; tlie counsellor of the i nt ; 
the supporter of the feeble ; thehealer 
of the sick ; the general reverencer of 
the tribunals and government of the 
country in which he lived—that he 
would increase the me by all ob- 
pt ew te and, finally, that, 
“ by his sa suffering country, 
aatineaemliaa tortures, the bite 
tears shed during so many hundred 
years, and the future liberty of Greece, 
that he consecrated himself wholly to 
her service ; her honour to be hence- 
forth the fount of his thoughts, her 
glory the impulse of his enterprise, 
and her triumph the reward of his 
toils and his blood.” 

This singular oath was accompanied 
by the customary symbols of the Ger- 
man Secret Associations ; private signs 
for mutual recognition ;. cyphers for 
their correspondence, and others of the 
frivolous yet suspicious formalities of 
sa pret pgp which om so 
easily turned to the purposes of pub- 
lic @aturbance: A general et men 
established, and deposited in the hands 
of Greek houses in-the Crimea—agents 
were dispatched through Exrope, and 
peculiarly through Greece ; but it was 

~obvious from the position of the Etair- 
ist Committee, and. the location of 
their fund; that Russia was felt to be 
the great support, and that it was from 

_the Russian. frontier ‘that ,the torch 
was to be flung, which was to set the 
Greek discontents in.an.inextinguish- 
able blaze. scrraest Yast age rtrord 
» Hoty . 13 
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twenty years, or perhaps-we may say from the beginning of 
4 ats has been a growing res wg amongst us in. the Ge 
is interest has followed a direction, which upon the whole 
cannot’ be regarded as , having settled almost exclusively. on the Poets, 
in whom, as a class, it may be boldly said that the originality and the strength 
of the German mind are not revealed. For these we must look to the Pros 
Authors, who in general have neither written under the constraint of om 
models, nor sought to manifest their emancipation from that constraint: 
she monstrous, or the blank affectations of caprice. ) 
‘From the German Prose writers, therefore, of the classical rank, I 
to present the English reader with a series of specimens ; in —- which 
I ‘guide myself by this law, that on the one hand they shall be fitted'for 
‘or chalh-enpbae the Ghanlomehee, pom a pcg other —_ that 
shall express the characteristic power author. I begin with: Less- 
Sdiptaledenetbegien tiie eke Geeaertemnem Ber 
eL was born in January 1729, and died in February 1781. He: may 
besaid, therefore, to have begun his career precisely at the middle of the 
last eentury: At this time the German literature was sunk in meanness and 
barbarism. Leibnitz,; who might have exalted the national mind, hadvbeen 
dead little more than 40 years: but he had no right to expect any peculiar 
iafluence over the German intellect, not having written at all in the German 
mangas 3 and Wolf, who had, was too much of a merely scholastic writer, 
had besides too little that was properly his own, except his systematic 
method, to impress any deep sense of excellence, strietly national, upon the 
popular mind. Wanting all domestic models, and having no excitement:from 
the events of that age, or the encouragement of the native princes, the German 
literature had fallen into a state of pitiable torpor, and exhibited, in the hands 
of Gottsched and his followers, a base travesty of Parisian levity, from which 
all t had evaporated, and alloyed, in its transfusion, with the quintessence 
of man coarseness. Against the French influence some stand had been 
made by Bodmer, but with little effect that could have reached a second gene- 
ration. The intention was praiseworthy ; but there was in Bodmer and his im- 
mediate party a radical want of original power. 
was the inheritance to which Lessing succeeded. And, it is 
aby great intellectual revolution to measure the ratio of indi- 
bution, i 
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because the direction which he impressed 
well adapted to that effect. What be aid, 

i = suttinate-Massunety colhenie Gah oak 
inciples—to literature arts ; 

ry TY cctesntilp what: the Geetiens meant by criticism. 
had in all things a Grecian eye, here also realized the Grecian 
i e became the founder of criticism for Germany ; eS 
of criticism, under this extension of it, he secured the combined advantages of 
. @ popular and a scientific interest. The English reader will make a tolerably just 
estimate of Lessing’s rank in German literature, if he classes him, as to degree of 
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however, little resemblance between the two, as indeed there was little in common 
between them as to-the compesition of their minds or their attainments, more 
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than that both were well-built ssholecs, spd both excelled in the application 
of a vigorous logie—Lessing to art, Dr Johnson to the opinions or 
of life, and both of them to literature. A more accurate parallel as to the kind 
of his pretensions, lies between Lessing and Lord Shaftesbury. Each had the 
same sensibility to the excellencies of art, and applied it especially to the an- 
tique ; insomuch, that he who reads Lord Shaftesbury’s Judgment of Hercules, 
might suppose himself to be reading the Laocoon of Lessing ; and not there 
only, but scattered over the works of Lord S., are many just views, or unde- 
veloped glimpses of truth, on the priiciples of art. Both ‘had s strong bins to 
scepticism, which to Lessing, who fell upon times when.a general ferment of 
opinions ee to unsettle the human mind—and amongst a people who are 
ways indulgent to that sort of license,—had no bad consequence ; but which 
for Lord Shaftesbury, at home at least, has gradually had the effect of degra- 
ding him below the rank which he once held, and ought still to hold, in the 
literature of the country. Both were elegant writers, witha high stan of 
excellence in the art of composition, and careful that their own styles be 
wrought up to that ideal. In one point the parallel might be expected to fail: 
The age of Lord Shaftesbury was not the age of learning in his rank. Latin, 
as we know from Bishop Burnet and others, was then thought sufficient for 
the atistocracy of England ; but Lord S. had been educated in the house 
of his grandfather, the Chancellor, and had been taught both Greek and Latin 
by a peculiat method, which gave him an unusual command of both literatures. 
Either this accomplishment, however, from the pleasurable sense of power 
which it gave, or else the original constitution of Lord Shaftesbury’s mind, had 
one unfortunate result for the comprehensiveness of his taste, by carrying it 
too exclusively to the classical models of antiquity. ‘There exist’ in 
his writings, which show that Milton, and even Shakspeare, by mere blank 
wer of passion, or absolute weight of thought, had sometimes commanded 
fim into sympathy ; but he revolted from the form in which their conceptions 
were clothed. No one had ever suggested in that day, that the modern or 
Christian poetry, and the poetry of the antique, had each its separate law and 
character. Either, tried by the standard of the other, of necessity appeated to 
be imperfect ; and as Shaftesbury thought it a matter of course to try the 
modern by the ancient, he became unjust* in a Paes degree to the magni- 
ficent literature of his own country. He was in fact what in German is 
einseitig, or one-sided, right in one aspect—but, from the limitation of his view, 
wrong in every other. Here is a second ground of this noble author's pre- 
sent unpopularity ; his own injustice to others, has recoiled in the same shape 
upon himself. Fat different in this respect from Lord Shaftesbury’s, wiser and 
more comprehensive, was the taste of ing ; and here the parallel between 
them fails, Yet Lessing might have had some colour of reason for despi 
modern literature ; that of his own country, at the time when he commen 
his career, presented little but ruins from a forgotten age, and rubbish from 
his own ; and as to the French, in that department of it which is made the na- 
tional glory, Lessing hated it ‘ with an intolerant scorn ;” and “ it was his 
reat right to do so;” for, precisely in that department, it raised itself into 
ostility with all other modern literature, and into presumptuous rivalry ‘with 
the Grecian ; and these were Sager ae of which nobody knew the hollow 
ness} so entirely as Lessing. But with all this undeniable food for his satirical 
humour, a humour by the way which he had in common with Lord $ A 
Lessing was too noble himself to refuse his sympathy tothe really noble, in what~ 
soever form embodied. His acquaintance with the European literature was ex- 
tensive ; and this had ‘taught him, that whilst one literature (as the French) 





* Precisely the same blunder was made by Winkelmann-with respect to: Virgil, 
and was exposed (as the reader will find at the beginning of the Laocoon) by Less- 
ing. Tried by the statue, the poem appeared to be wpa, so ths sates teamee. 
tried by the poem ; but Lessiig, by suggesting that poetry and sculpture might 
their several Jaws and principles, has the fallacy, and justified Virgil. 

t On this subject see the Dramaturgic of Lessing, occasional glances in the Lao- 
coon, &c, The hostility of the French theatre to the English and Spanish was ob- 
OPS Pee A ‘was the first that detected its virtual ar to the Grecian, 
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might, under a poor outside mimicry of the antique, conceal the deadliest hog. 

4 to its vital purposes, another (as the English) might virtually coincide 

with it.in the supreme principles of nature, to which both appeal, though pur. 
suing its common end under a different law of art. The English and the Gre. 
cian theatre differ as species and species in nature—the French and the Grecian 
as a true and a monstrous birth in the same species. 

From this mention of the English theatre, it will be inferred that Lessing 
had paid some attention to our literature. He had; nor was there anything 
valuable in European literature to which he had not. In fact, his reading was 
too extensive; since in some degree, as he himself complains in one of his let- 
ters, it had hurt the spring and elasticity of his thoughts. Frederick Schlegel, 
in the introduction which he has prefixed to a little selection, in three volumes, 
from the works of Lessing, [Lessings Geist aus seinen Schriften, | on this sub- 
ject, gives us a slight sketch of his studies, which, as it illustrates one or two 
other particulars insisted on in the comparison between him and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, I shall here extract. 

‘* Through all the periods of Lessing’s life, we have occasion to notice in 
him the spirit of a Polyhistor, and a lively curiosity about everything possessing, 
in the remotest way, any relation to literature, though it were but in that class 
of subjects which are interesting to the regular literator, or black-letter bi- 
bliomane, simply because they once have been interesting. We notice also 
with pleasure, the traces which are now and then apparent of the peculiar and 
anxious attention which he paid to the German language, and an intimacy 
with its ancient monuments, which even now is rare, and in those days was 
much rarer. At an early stage of his career, he had written a large commen- 
tary on the Heldenbuck, which, it is greatly to be lamented, has been lost ; and 
later in life, and under the pressure of very different engagements, the epic 
romances of the Saint Graal, and of the Round Table, furnished him with 
favourite subjects of research. In short, the mind of Lessing was not cribbed 
and cabined within the narrow sphere of others amongst the learned, who are 
critics only in Latin and Greek, but in every other literature wholly at a loss. 
Lessing, on the contrary, handled every subject in a critical spirit—philosophy 
and theology not less than poetry and antiquities. Classical themes he treated 
with the po; grace and elegance which are usually restricted to discus- 
sions about the modern literature ; and that again he examined with a rigour 
and precision which formerly were deemed unnecessary, except in the investi- 
gation of the antique. He studied, as I have said, the old domestic literature, 
and yet was sufficiently acquainted with the foreign literature of later growth— 
the English, for instance, up to the period of the French school, and next to 
that the Italian and Spanish—to point out the path accurately into which a 
student should strike, and to direct the choice of his studies. Comprehensive, 
however, as was the range of his research, the criticism which he built upon it 
is thoroughly popular in its style, and universally applicable. When a philolo- 
ist of prodigious compass, like Sir William Jones, pursues the web of languages 
the chain of their affinities up to their origin.—when a Wolf, (Schlegel 

means Wolf the commentator on Homer, &c.) through the labyrinth of pre- 
judice, doubt, and misconstruction of facts obscured or overcharged, and the 
disguises or absolute falsifications of time, clears his road to the source and 
true genesis of the oldest monument of Grecian art—in the nature of things it 
is impossible that more than a few can take part in such investigations. Nor 
is it necessary there should. Enough if every age produce two or three critics 
of this esoteric class, with here and there a reader to understand them.— 
But the more popular spirit of Lessing’s criticism finds its proper field within 
the circle of the universally intelligible; a spirit of investigation so free and 
liberal, everywhere struggling after just ideas of art, everywhere rigorous and 
uncompromising, yet at the same time so ductile and quick in sympathy, ought 
to be diffused over the whole surface of literature ; for literature presents no- 
thing so great, nor anything so eppepentiy trivial, to which it is not applicable. 
** For Germany, above ail, this were devoutly to be wished. We are a learn~ 
ed people—that praise is denied us by nobody—and if we neglect to lay a 
foundation for our literature—a literature as yet but in expectancy and rever- 
sion,—by the substratum of a learned spirit of criticism, on the model of Less- 
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ing’s, it will not be long, I fear, before we shall. lose the small. stock of-what 
is excellent that we have hitherto accumulated.” 


T have fixed upon the Laocoon, as the best fitted for my. purpose, of 
specimen that could have been chosen from the voluminous Bh, of (Suing 
It is perhaps the most characteristic of his mind; and it has this advantage 
for the general reader, that whilst the subject is one of popular interest, no 
great demand is made upon him for continuous’ attention,—every section, 
though connected with the rest, being tolerably complete in. itself, and sepa- 
rately intelligible. By the quality also of its arguments, and of the principles: 
unfolded, the Laocoon is sufficiently fitted for popularity ; for whilst they are 
all strikingly acute, they presume no previous knowledge in the reader of the 
kind which he is there seeking. In the works of Lessing, as.a whole, there 
is one defect which has often been complained of, viz. that his philosophy is 
fragmentary—too much restrained to particular applications—and incapable of 
combination, or perfect synthesis ; another feature, by the way, in Lessing which 
connects him with Lord Shaftesbury ; for his philosophy also is scattered and 
disjointed,—delivered by fits and starts,—and with many a vast hiatus. Both 
of them, in fact, had a leaning to a sceptical (that is, a negative) philosophy, 
rather than a positive philosophy of construction, Meantime, this particular 
defect is less felt in the Laocoon than elsewhere; and for this reason ;— 
Schlegel has remarked, (or rather Kant, for it is his remark peiginell ») that, 
merely to clear up the boundaries of the different species, which mi hi seem. 
a negative service, yields the greatest positive uses for the developement of 


each species in its whole individualities. Now this is done in the Laocoon ; 
and it will be shown in the notes, that some errors which have arisen in 
England, would at once have been forestalled by the principles of this essay. 


Laocoon.—An Essay on the Fine Arts, and their Limits. From the.German 
of Lessing. With Notes by the Translator. 


Section I. 


Wnuar is the most prominent cha- 
racteristic of the Grecian master-pieces 
in painting and in sculpture? 

It will be found, according to Win- 
kelmann, in majestic composure of at- 
titude and expression. “‘ As the ocean,” 
says he, “ in its lower strata remains 
for ever at rest, let its surface be as agi- 
tated as it may, even so the expression 
in the figures of the Greeks, under the 
uttermost tumult of passion, indicates 
a profound tranquillity of soul. Such 
a tranquillity is shadowed forth in the 
face of the n though in extre- 
mities of suffering. And. not. merely 
in the face. Every muscle is instinct 
with anguish ; torture is made palpa- 
ble to the spectator in the dire contrac- 
tions below the bust ; yet this suffer- 
ing does not express itself by any 
frenzy in the countenance, or distrac- 

‘tion in the attitude. No hideous shriek 
is uttered, as in the poetic Laocoon of 
Virgil; the opening of the mouth is 
not enough to allow of this, nor in 
fact of any louder voice, as Sadolet no- 
tices, than the stifled sigh of anguish. 
Through the whole structure of the 


figure bodily pain and grandeur of 
soul are distributed in equal measure, 
and are balanced into.a noble antdgo- 
nism with each other. T.aocoon suf- 
fers, but he suffers like the Philoctetes 
of Sophotles. His misery pierces our. 
hearts; but the presiding sentiment 
after all is a wish that we could sup- 

rt the situation of so miserable a 

ing with the fortitude of so noble,a 
one. 

This remark of Winkelmann’s, as 
to the fundamental part of it, that the 
suffering does not impress itself ou, the 
face of Laocoon, with that frantic agi- 
tation which might liave been looked 
for from its violence}:is perfectly just. 
And it is indisputable, that in this 
very point, in which a half-judge 
would pronounce the artist to have 
fallen below nature, and to have miks- 
ed the true pathos of bodily pain, ties 
in fact the triumph’ of“his wisdom. 
Thus far I assent: and it is simply as 
to the grounds which Winkelmann’ 
assigns for this wisdom of the artist, 
and as to the universality of the rule. 
which he would derive .from_ these. 
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grounds, that I venture to disagree 
with him. Undoubtedly I was stag- 


ri 


first by the oblique censure 
and by the comparison with 
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Philoctetes. From this point.I will 
start, and will deliver my thoughts 
in the order of their actual develope. 
ment. 


Section II. 


* Laocoon suffers; but he suffers 
like the Philoctetes of Sophocles.” And 
how is that? Strange that the cha- 
racter of his suffering should have im- 
pressed us so differently. The com- 

ints, outcries, and savage execration 
with which the torments of Philocte- 
tes had filled the camp and disturbed 
the sanctity of the sacrifices, rang with 
no less hideous clamour through the 
desert island; and these, indeed, it 
was that had banished him to that 
Solitude. Dread accents of rage, of 
anguish, of despair! which the Athe- 
nian theatre re-echoed in the mimic 
representation of the poet. It has 
béen remarked that the third act of 
this drama is shorter than the rest. 
And why? Because, say the critics, 
little stress was laid by the ancients 
upon the equalization of the acts. This 
I admit: but 1 should prefer any 
other instance in support of it to the 
one before us. For the truth is, that 
the interrupted expressions of pain in 
this act of the Philoctetes, the abrupt 
ejaculation of @, @, @ pcos, wot, avuras, 
&c., with which it is crowded, must 
have demanded in the stage declama- 
tion, a prolonged volume of emphasis 
and of cadences, very different from 
those which belong to continuous re- 
tation : and hence, when represent- 

sd, doubtless this act would fill as 
long a of time as the rest. 
M by the eye upon paper it 
has a shortness, .which it not 
have had to - eanienee. , 

Crying is the na expression 0 

bodily pain. ‘The rile» warriors, 
gods or men, fell to the ground when 


wounded, not seldom with loud outeries, 
Venus, on finding her skin raised by 
the py of a spear, utters a loud 
shriek : and that this is not meant by 
the poet as any expression of the effe~ 
minacy segrontio’ to her in the 
character of goddess of pleasure, but 
as the universal tribute to the claims 
of suffering nature, appears from this 
—that the iron-hearted Mars, when 
pierced by the lance of Diomed, 
shrieks as hideously as ten thousand 
men in distraction, so that both ar- 
mies are thrown into consternation, 
Much as Homer may otherwise 
have exalted the heroic standard, yet 
invariably in cases of bodily pain, or 
of insulted honour, when the ques- 
tion is about the expression of these 
feelings—whether by crying, by tears, 
or by abusive words, his heroes re- 
main faithful to their merely human 
nature. In their actions they are be- 
ings of a higher order ; in their feel- 
ings very men. We* Europeans, I am 
well aware, with our ern refine- 
ment and decorum, are better skilled 
in the government of our eyes and our 
tongue. Passive courage has with us 
displaced the courage of action, which 
characterised the raw ages of the early 
world, And this distinction we in- 
herit even from our rude ancestors. 
Obstinately to dissemble pain and 
to stifle its expression—to face the 
sttoke of death with steadfast eye— 
to expire laughing amidst the pangs 
of adders’ poison, and to disdain all 
lamentations for the loss of the dear- 
est friend,—these are the characteris- 
tics of the old Northern heroism. . 





* Lessing is here upon untenable ground : the ancient and modern world are not 
under a different law in this respect; still less are we Europeans, as Lessing may 
be understood to mean, opposed to the rest of the world, and to the great rule of 


nature in our mode of feeling on this matter. 


Goth, Scythian, American Indian, 


have all alike placed the point of honour in the suppression of any feeling whatsoever 
of a purely persenal or selfish nature, as physical suffering must necessarily be. It 
is the Greeks who are the exceptions, not we: and even amongst them, not all (e. g. 
the Spartans), nor in every age. As to the Homeric Greeks, they are downright 
children. The case of the funeral Jamentation, however, is not in point: for this 
is a case of the social affections, to the expression of-which it is true that nations are 
more or less indulgent as they are more or less cultivated. 
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a loose to the expression n or 
his grief, and felt ashamed for none 
of his human infirmities; with this 
one restriction, however, that the 
were never allowed to interfere with 
him in the path of honour, or in the 
fulfilment of his duties. A triumph 
over his nature, for which he was in- 
debted entirely to moral principle ; 
whereas in the barbarian, it arose 
from the mere callousness of unculti- 
vated sensibility. On this subject 
there is a characteristic trait in a pas- 

of the Iliad, which I am surpri- 
Ps that the critics have overlooked. 
The hostile armies, having to 
an armistice, are occupied in burning 
their dead; a ceremony which, on 
both sides, is conducted not without 
tears. Priam, however, forbids his 
Trojans to weep. Now, why is it that 
Agamemnon does not issue a similar 
order to the Greeks? The poet would 
here intimate to us that it is only the 
cultivated Greek that can reconcile the 
martial character with the tenderness 
of grief ; whereas the uncultured Tro- 
jan, to attain the distinctions of a war- 
rior, must first of all stifle his human 
affection. 

It is remarkable, that amongst the 
few tragedies which have come down 
to us from the Grecian theatre, there 
are two* which found no small part 


Lessing's Laocoon. 
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of the distress upon the bodily suffers 
ings of the hero; the Philoctetes al- 
ready noticed, and the B ihre Same? a 
les: him also (in his ) So~ 
phocles represents as weeping, wail- 
ing, and shrieking. ‘There is even a 
Laocoon amongst the lost tragedies of 


poe on Mow hacker. op i. 
ble from the slight notices of this 
drama in the old iiterators, to come to 
any conclusion about the way in which 
it was treated, still I am persuaded 
that Laocoon cannot have been pour. 
trayed as more stoical than Hereules 
or Philoctetes. Stoicism in every form 
is undramatic: and our sympathy 
with suffering is always commensurate 
with the expression of it in the object 
of the interest. ' 
ty now aut eta iaik 
it true that audible cryi 
shrieking, as an expression of Bidily 
pain, is not incompatible (on the an- 
cient Greek notion) with grandeur of 
soul,—in that case, Winkelmann can- 
not possibly be right in supposing such 
@ grandeur in the eon concep-= 
tion of the Laocoon to have stood in 
the way of the natural expression of 
the agony which invests the situation ; 
and we are now toseek for some other 
teason why, in this instance, he has 
departed from his rival the poet,- who 
has not scrupled deliberately to ex- 
press this trait of the situation. ' 


Section III. 


There is a story which ascribes to 
the passion of love the first essays in 
the fine arts: this story, no matter 
whether a fable or a genuine tradi- 


tion, is so far true in a 
sense, that undoubted! passion 
was the presiding influence under 
which the great masters composed, 


hil ic 





* Every reader will recollect a third, the Prometheus of Zschylus. That Lessing 


should have omitted this, cannot be regarded as an oversight, but rather as the act 
of a special pleader, who felt that it would stand in the way of his theory. It must 
not be objected that Prometheus is the hero of a mysterious mythus, with a pro- 
portionate exaltation of the human character: for so was Hercules. Undoubtedly 
it must be granted that the enduring and (so to speak) monumental suffering of 
Prometheus, demanded on principles of proportion, a Titanic stability of fortitude, 
having no relation to time, and the transitory agitations. of passion: so that even 
Sophocles might, upon a suggestion of good taste, invitd Minervd, have treated this 
subject differently. But, after all, the main ground of difference between the two 

ts lies in this—that Aeschylus had a profound sympathy with the grandeurs of na- 

» and of human nature, which Sophocles had not. Now, two extremes, 
(as in the management of this case they were,) it is not open to Lessing to assume 
either as the representative Greeian mind. 
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and which, in respect to the art of 
painting. in particular, dictated the 
Grecian theory of its purpose and li- 
mits. For the wise Greek confined 
it within the narrowest bounds, and 
refused to paint anything but the 
Beautiful ; and not that even when it 
belo to a lower order ; beauty, 
less absolute, never except by 
accident furnished an object to the 
Grecian artist ; at most, it might fur- 
nish him a casual study, or an amuse- 
ment. It was the ambition of the 
Grecian painter that his works should 
enchant by the mere perfection of the 
object which they presented apart 
from his own workmanship ; and his 
pride was too elevated to stoop to gra- 
ps Row humble taste for a likeness 

y caught, or to draw attention 
to himself by the sense of difficulty 
overcome. 

* Who would choose to paint thee,” 
says an old epigrammatist, vga. 
a very deformed man ;—‘ who woul 
choose to paint thee, whom no man 
would choose to look at ?” But many 
a@ modern artist would say—‘ No 
matter how deformed. you may be, I 
will paint you. Grant that no man 
wooll willingly look at you,—what 
of that? Every man will gladly look 
at my picture, not indeed as exhibit- 
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so faithful an image | 


art in reflecting 
of an object so disgusting.’ 

Meantime it cannot be denied, that 
this propensity to an ostentatious diz. 
play of address and sleight of hand, 
unennobled by any value in the ob. 
ject, has too deep a foundation in our 
nature to remain wholly inert under 
any condition of the public taste ; and 
accordingly, even Greece produced her 
Pauson,- who exercised his art exclu. 
sively upon the defects of the human 
form, through all its varieties of dispro- 
portion or distortion ; and her Pyreicus, 
who painted such subjects as the ass, 
the whole tribe of culinary vegetables, 
dirty work-shops, &c., with the 
zeal of a Flemish artist. But these 
painters suffered the penalty due to 
this degradation of their art—the first 
in squalid poverty, and both in the 
public disrespect. 

Even the civil power itself was 
thought in Greece to be not unwor- 
thily employed in confining the artist 
within his proper sphere ; and a The- 
ban law, asis well known, punished the 
representation of deformity. We laugh 
when we hear of this ; but we laugh 
unwisely. Undoubtedly, the laws have 
no pretensions to any control over the 
motions of science ; for the object. of 
science is truth ; and ‘hat is indispen- 
sable.* But the object of the fine arts 


ing your person, but as exhibiting my 





* It is hardly possible to crowd together into one sentence a greater amount of 
error, or error of a more dangerous quality. First, the right of the state to inter- 
fere with the Fine Arts, is asserted upon the ground that they can be dispensed 
with, i.e. that they are of no important use; which ground is abandoned in the 
next sentence, where important influences upon the national condition are ascribed 
to one class of the Fine Arts, and more than this can hardly be involved in the cha- 
racter of “ indispensable,” as attached to the sciences. Secondly, apart from this 
contradiction, the following dilemma arises; the Fine Arts have, or have not, im- 

t results for human happiness. In the first case, it is dangerous to concede 
a right of interference with them to the state (that is, a right to cripple or defeat 
them): in the second case, it is vexatious. The sole pretence, indeed, for sucha 
claim, viz. that it cannot interfere with any important interests, because the Arts are 
no ways essential to the general welfare, carries with it a confession that any interfe- 
rence would be frivolous and impertinent. The moment that such an act can be 
shown to be safe, it will also appear to be without use or motive. Thirdly, unless 
the government are to misdirect the arts, it will be reduced to the following alterna- 
tives ; either its members must dedicate themselves to that particular study, in which 
ease they abandon their own appropriate functions ; or they must surrender them- 
selves to the guidance of a body of artists; in which case, besides the indecorum of 
making the state a tool for private intrigues, it is not in fact the government which 
prebtilbes rules to the arts, but one faction of artists through the government pre- 


scribing rules to another. Fourthly, it is not true that Science is in any other or 
i sense “ indispensable” than the Arts; the fact is, that the gifts of Science 


higher 
would be a most dangerous possession for any nation which was not guided in the 
use of them by a moral culture derived from manners, institutions, and the arts. 
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is pleasure, which is not sa- 

And wee ae on 
altogether upon the pleasure of the 
law-giver, to determine what kind of 

e shall be allowed—and of each 
several kind what proportion. That 
dass of the arts, in particular, which 
deals with forms, besides its inevita- 
ble influences upon the national cha- 
racter, is capable of leading to one re- 
sult, which demands the special regard 
of the laws. The female imagination, 
impressed by the daily spectacle of 
grace and power displayed in the ideal 
beauty of pictures and statues, would 
gradually exalt the standard of the 
national form. Whereas with us mo- 
derns, the maternal imagination seems 
never to receive any effectual impres- 
sions but in the direction of the mon- 
strous. ’ 

And hence I derive a notion which 
enables me to detect a latent truth in 
some old stories which have hitherto 
passed for fables. Six ladies of anti- 
quity, viz. the mothers of Aristome- 
nes, of Aristodamas, of Alexander the 
Great, of Scipio, of Augustus, and the 
Emperor Galerius, all had the same 
dream during pregnancy, the main 
circumstance of which was that they 
hadan adulterous commerce with a ser- 

nt. Now, undoubtedly, there must 

ave been some reason why the fan- 
cy in these cases had uniformly settled 
upon a serpent ; and I explain it thus. 
The serpent was a symbol of divinity ; 
and the beautiful statues or pictures 
of a Bacchus, an Apollo, a Mercury, 
a Hercules, were rarely without this 
symbol. And thus it naturally hap- 
rs that the fancy of these ladies 

aving banqueted in the day-time on 
the matvellous perfections of the 
youthful god, reproduced in the con- 
fusion of dreams this symbolic image 
as an associated circumstance. 

But this by the way. What I wish- 
ed to insist on is—that amongst the 
ancients Beauty was the presiding law 
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of those arts which are occupied with 
yore a cran! an established, it 
ollows, that to the e object of 
Beauty, every collateral object in these 
arts must be sacrificed at once where 
it cannot be brought into reconcilia- 
tion, and must, in any case, be sub- 
ordinated. ’ 

Let me pause a moment to explain 
myself. There are certain modes of 
passion, and d of passion, which 
cannot express themselves on the coun- 
tenance but by hideously disfiguring 
it, and which throw the whole person 
into such constrained attitudes, that 
all the beautiful lines which define its 
outline in a state of repose, utterly va- 
nish. Now, from these passions the 
ancient artists either abstained altoge- 
ther, or depressed them toa lower key, 
in which they might be so modulated 
as not to disturb the general beauty. 
Frenzy and despair, for instance, were 
not allowed to disfigure their pure 
creations. a they lowered into 
severity. By the poet, indeed, Jupi- 
ter might be exhibited in wrath and 
launching the thunderbolt ; but the 
artist tranquillized this stormy passion 
into a majestic austerity. Anguish, 
in like manner, was saipaet ae 
sorrow. h 

But suppose such temperaments to 
be finpreacticabil from the circumstan- 
ces, how did the artist deliver himself 
from his embarrassment so as to ex- 
ee a due submission to the general 

aw of his art (that is to say, the 
beautiful), and yet at the same tinie to 
meet the necessities of the particular 
case? We have a lesson upon this 
point from Timanthes. He, in his 
celebrated picture of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, had depicted the several 
by-standers, each with wah te rir sa 
expression of sympathy through’ the 
whole scale of grief; but, coming at 
last to the father, whose features 
should naturally have exhibited the 
passion in its extremity, what did he 





Fifthly, the fundamental error lies in affirming the final object of the Fine Arts to 
be pleasure. Every man, however, would shrink from deseribing Aischylus or Phi- 
dias, Milton or Michael Angelo, as working for a common end with a tumbler or a 


rope-dancer, 


“No!” he would say, “the pleasure from the Fine Arts is enno- 


bling, which the other is not.” Precisely so: and hence it, appears that not plea- 
sure, but the sense of power and the illimitable, incarnated as it were in pleasure, 
is the true object of the Fine Arts; and their final purpose, therefore, as truly as 
that of Science, and muich more directly, the exaltation of our human nature; which, 
being the very highest conceivable purpose of man, is least of all a fit subject for the 


caprices or experiments of the magistrate. 
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crowning expression into the counte- 
nance of the father. This solution is 
founded therefore on the number of 
the by-standers, and the consequent 
extent of the scale. But another is of 
reo pent apart from that consi- 

tion, and s' ing no comparison 
at all, paternal grief is abeolutely ¢ and 
per se inexpressible ; and that this is 
what the painter designed to intimate. 
For my part I see no such thing: I 
do not admit the inexpressibility of 


grief, neither in its degree, 
according to the first opinion) nor in 
its kind (according to the second), 1 
deny thesupposed impossibility of ade- 
quately representing it, whether it 
res the aptitudes of the art to al- 
low of this, or the resources of the art- 
ist for effecting it. So far from that, 
exactly as any passion grows intense, 
the traits of the countenance which 


correspond to it, will deepen in em- 

is and characteristic meaning ; 
and just in that degree will the artist 
find the deepest passion easiest to ex- 


a 7h, true pairing is, that “a 
manthes is here paying homage to 
limits which the Graces had pre- 
scribed to his art. That grief, which 
belonged to Agamemnon as a father, 
could not (he was aware) express it- 
self but by distortions of countenance 
that must be in the highest degree 
repulsive. Up toa certain point the 
ion could co-exist with dignity 
and beauty; and so far he carried it. 
Beyond this the expression became 
more shocking in proportion as it was 
true to nature. Wholly to have omitted 
the paternal grief, or to have depressed 
its tone, would have been the painter's 
choice, had either been left free to him 
by the plan of his composition: not 
being so, what remained for him but 
to throw a veil over that which could 
not be expressed by the art of painting 
in consistency with itsown end? In 
short, the veiling of Agamemnon is a 
sacrifice on the part of the painter to 
the principle of beauty ; and is not to 
~ be interpreted as a dexterous evasion 
of the difficulties of his art for the sake 
of achieving indirectly an expression 
beyond the powers of the art itself to 


Cov. 
have reached ; but, on the contrary, 9s 
an example of submission to the pri, 
mary law of the art, which law is 
Beauty. . . 
Now then let all this be applied to the 
Laocoon, and the reason which I am 
investigating will be apparent. The 
artist was straining after the highest 
possible beauty, which, however, could 
not be reconciled with the circum. 
stances of bodily pain exhibited in apy 
form of degrading violence, This 
therefore it became n to mo- 
derate ; shrieking was to be tamed in. 
to sighing ; not, however, as though 
shrieking betrayed an ignoble soul, 
but because it convulsed and distorted 
the features. For conceive the mouth 
of the Laocoon to be opened so as to 
utter a shriek, and in a moment what 
a transfiguration! A countenance 
which commanded our sympathy 
by. the union of beauty and fe esl 
which it embodied, is suddenly be- 
come hateful to us from the disgust 
associated with the blank aspect of 
in unexalted by some mode of bo- 
ily perfection in the sufferer. Indeed, 
setting aside the hideous distortion 
which it impresses on the other 
of the face, a wide opening of the 
mouth is in itself a blot upon the har- 
monies of a painting, and in sculpture 
is such a descent into bathos as must 
always be in the last degree revolting. 
Accordingly, no artist, even in. the 
decay of arts, has ever figured 
the most uncultured of barbarians, 
though in the moment of mortal 
nic, with the victor’s sword at tie 
throat, as shrieking open-mouthed. 
Let me add, that this depression of 
extreme bodily anguish to a lower tone 
of feeling, is unquestionably counte- 
nanced by several ancient works of 
art, The Hercules in the poi 
shirt, from the hand of an anonymous 
old master, was not modelled upon 
the Hercules of the Trachinie ; he 
was exhibited rather in gloom than in 
distraction ; whereas, in the drama of 
Sophocles, he uttersshrieksso piercing, 
that they are reverberated from the 
Locrian rocks and the promontories of 
Eubeea. The Philoctetes also of Py- 
thagoras Leontinus is described as 
communicating a sympathetic pain to 
the spectator ; an effect which would 
assuredly have been defeated by the 
slightest trace of the horrific. . 
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Section IV. 


But Art, it will be said, in modern 
ages, has released itself from the nar- 
row limits of the antique. Its imita- 
tions now are co-extensive with the 

of visible nature, of which the 
Beautiful forms but a small part. 
Truth and. Expression, it is alleged, 
now constitute its supreme law ; and 
as Nature is herself for ever sacrifi- 
cing beauty to higher purposes, the 
artist also must now pursue it in sub- 
mission to what is become the general 
and determining principle of his art. 
Enough, that by Truth and Expres- 
sion the hideous of nature is trans- 
formed into the beautiful of art. 

Suppose now, that, leaving these 
notions for the present uncontested, 
we were to look out for some principle 
quite independent of their truth and 
falsehood (which principle, therefore, 
it is free for us to use without there- 
by begging the question), and suppose 
that, starting from this principle, we 
could derive from it the two following 
canons of judgment ; viz. that in the 
teeth of those objections (no matter 
whether otherwise true or false) the 
artist is bound, 


First, to prescribe certain limits to 
hi in expressing passion ; 
and thus to acknowledge some 
law paramount even to the ex- 
pression. 

Secondly, never to select the expres- 
sion what may be called the 
acme or transcendent point of the 
action. 


I think then that such a principle, 
as we are in search of, will be found 
in one circumstance, to which the imi- 
tations of Art are necessarily tied by 
its more physical conditions—and that 
is its punctual ‘restriction to a single 


instant of time; which restrictionalone 
seems to me quite sufficient to yield 
us the two canons above-mentioned. 

Every process of Nature unfolds 
itself through a succession of pheno 
inena. _ Now, if it be granted of the 
artist generally, that of all this moving 
series he can arrest-as it)were but) so 
— as fills one ee of time, and 
with regard to the painter in i- 
cular, that even this ioulated letie 
he can exhibit only under one single 
aspect or phasis,—it then becomes evi- 
dent that, in the selection of this sin- 
gle instant and of this single aspect, 
too much care ‘eannot be taken that 
each shall be in the' highest possible 
degree pregnant in its meaning ; that 
is, shall yield the utmost range to the 
activities of the imagination. But in 
the whole evolution of a passion, there 
is no one stage which has less of this 
advantage than its highest. Beyond 
it there is nothing : and to present the 
last extremity to the eye, is in effect to 
put fetters on the fancy, and ‘by de- 
nying it all possibility of rising above 
the sensible impression of the picture, 
or statue, to throw its activities forci- 
bly upon the weaker images. which lie 
below that impression. Let Laocoon 
sigh, and the imagination may, hear 
him shriek ; but, if he shrieks, the 
imagination will not be able to ad- 
vance one step higher or lower with~ 
out placing him in a more endurable, 
and therefore less interesting, situa 
tion. It must then represent him ei- 
ther in his earliest sigh, or resting 
from his agony in death. 

So much for the second’ canon. 
Next, as respects the other, since art 
confers upon the moment which it se~ 
lects the steadfastness of eternity, if 
must never undertake to express any- 
thing which is essentially evanescent.* 





“ « Essentially evanescent.” The reader must lay especial stress on the word 


essentially, because else Lessing will be chargeable with a capital error. 


For it isin 


the very antagonism between the transitory reality and the non-transitory image of 
it reprodueed by Painting or Sculpture, that.one main attraction of those arts is con- 
cealed. The shows of Nature, which we feel and know to be moving, unstable, and 
transitory, are by these arts arrested in a single moment of their passage, and frozen 
as it were into a motionless immortality. This truth has been admirably drawn into 
light, and finely illustrated, by Mr Wordsworth, in a sonnet on the Art of Landscape. 
Painting ; in which he insists upon it as the great secret of. its power, that it be- 
stows upon 
——“ One brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity,” 
Vor. XX, 5B 
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All ces in nature, which bear fiuxionary, become unnatural when 
poh ara to our understanding, fixed and petrified, as it were, into 
of sidden birth and sudden extinction, the unchanging forms of art ; and, no 
and which, by their very essence, are matter whether otherwise agreeable or 





Now, in this there might seem at first glance to be some opposition between Mr 
Wordsworth and Lessing ; but all the illustrations of the sonnet show that there is not, 
For the case is this :—In the succession of parts which make up any appearance in 
nature, either these parts simply repeat each other, (as in the case of a man walking, 
a river flowing, &c.,) or they unfold themselves through a cycle, in which each step 
effaces the preceding (as in the case of a gun exploding, where the flash is swallowed 
up by the smoke, the smoke effaced by its own dispersion, &c.) Now, the illustra. 
tions in Mr Wordsworth’s poem are all of the former class ; as the party of travellers 
entering the wood ; the boat 

«* For ever anchored in its rocky bed,” 
And so on; where the continuous self-repeating nature of the impression, together 
with its indefinite duration, predispose the mind to contemplate it under a form of 
unity, one mode of which exists in the eternal Now of the painter and the sculptor. 
But in. successions of the other class, where the parts are not fluent, as in a line, but 
angular, as it were, to each other, not homogeneous, but heterogeneous, net con- 
tinuous but abrupt, the evanescence is essential ; both because each part really has, in 
general, but a momentary existence, and still more because all the parts being unlike, 
each is imperfect as a representative image of the whole process ; whereas, in trains 
which repeat each other, the whole exists virtually in each part, and therefore reci- 
procally each part will be a perfect expression of the whole. Now, whatever is essen- 
tially imperfect, and waiting, as it were, for its complement, is thereby essentially eva- 
nescent, as it is only by vanishing that it makes room for this complement, Whilst 
objecting, therefore, to appearances essentially evanescent, as subjects for the artist, 
Lessing is by implication suggesting the same class from which Mr Wordsworth has 
drawn his illustrations. 

Spite of the length to which this note has run, I will trespass on the reader’s pa- 
tience for one moment longer, whilst I point his attention to two laws of taste, ap- 
plied to the composition of epitaphs, (in Mr Wordsworth’s Essay on that subject,) 
as resting on the same general principle which Lessing is unfolding in the text ; they 
are these: Ist, that all fanciful thoughts, and 2dly, thatall thoughts of unsubdued, 
gloomy, and unhopeful grief, are not less severely excluded from the Epitaph by just 
taste than by Christian feeling. For the very nature of the material in which such 
inscriptions are recorded, stone or marble, and the laborious process by which they 
are chiselled out, both point to a character of duration, with which everything slight, 
frail, or evanescent, is out of harmony. Now, a fanciful thought, however tender, 
has, by its very definition, this defect. For, being of necessity taken from a partial 
and oblique station, (since, if it coincided with the central or absolute station of the 
reason, it would cease to be fanciful,) such a thought can, at most, include buta 
side-glimpse of the truth : the mind submits to it for a moment, but immediately hur- 
ries on to some other thought, under the feeling that the flash and sudden gleam of 
colourable truth, being as frail as the resemblances in clouds, would, like them, 
unmould and “ dislimn”’ itself (to use a Shakspearian word) under too steady and 
continued attention. As to the oth:r class of thoughts, which express the agitations 
of inconsolable grief, no doubt, they are sufficiently condemned, even in point of 
taste, by the very character of the place where epitaphs are usually recorded; for 
this being dedicated to Christian hopes, should, in all consistency, impress a law of 
Christian resignation upon the memorials within its precincts ; else, why inscribe them 
there ? But, apart from this objection, such thoughts are also condemned, on the prin- 
ciple of Lessing, as too evanescent. In the hands of a dramatic poet they are of 
great use ; for there it is no blame to them that they are evanescent, since they make 
parts, or steps, in a natural process, the whole of which is given; and are effaced 
either by more tranquil sentiments, or by the catastrophe ; so that no attempt is 
there made to give permanence to the evanescent But in an Epitaph, from its 
monumental character, we look for an expression of feeling, which is fitted to be ac- 
quiesced in as final. Now, upon general principles of human nature, we know that 
the turbulence of rebellious grief cannot be a final, or other than a transitory state of 
mind ; and if it were otherwise in any particular case, we should be too much shock- 
ed to survey it with a pleasurable sympathy. : 
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terrific, inevitably become weaker and 

weaker in the impression cas wi 
vio 


they are contemplated. Pain, violent 
enough to extort shrieks, either soon 
remits, or else destroys the sufferizig 
subject. Here then is a reason why 
the sculptor could not have represent- 
ed Laocoon as shrieking, even though 
it had been possible for him to do so, 
without penny der beauty, or 
it 


though in Ais art been allowable 
to n t it. 3 
This canon was understood and act- 


ed on by Timomachus, who, amongst 
the ancient painters, seems most to 
have delighted in subjects of intense 
passion. Two of his most celebrated 
pictures were the Ajax in Distraction, 
and the Medea. But, from the descrip- 
tion which has comedown tous of these 
pictures, it is evident that he has ad- 
mirably combined an attention to both 
the canons laid down ; having selected 
that point of the action in each case 
which rather suggested than bageapent- 
ed its crisis or extremity, and that par- 
ticular form of expression for the situa- 
tion with which the sense of evanescence 
was not too poreetaly connected, to 
make us revolt from the p ion of 
it by art. The Medea was exhibited, 
not in the very act of murdering her 
children, but a few moments before, 
whilst the. le was yet fervent be- 
tween ve and jealousy. The 
issue-is foreseen ; already, by anticipa- 
tion, we shudder at thei of themo~ 
ther mastered by her m us sip i g 
and our imagination rts us far 
beyond any effect that could have been 
derived from the actual exhibition of 
this awful moment. And so little do 
we feel any offence at the eternity con- 
ferred by Art on the indecision of Me- 
dea, that on the contrary the mind 
submits to it gladly, and with a wish 


I have argued that the sculptor, in 
setting limits to the expression of pain 
in the Laocoon, proceeded upon prin- 
ciple: On looking over the reasons by 
which this has been maintained, I find 
that they all resolve themselves into 
the peculiar constitution of his art, 
and its original and natural necessities. 
This being the case, it is searcely pos 
sible that any one of these arguments 
| be applicable to the art of 


Without stopping to. examine how 
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that the conflict had in reality been 
eternal, or so long, however, that time 
t have been allowed for reflection, 


subject has obtained for Timomachus 
the warmest applause, and a great 
pre-eminence over a brother painter, 
who had in these points departed from 
injudicious enough to exhibit Medea 
in the very transports of her murder- 
ous frenzy ; and thus upon a thing as 
fugitive as a delirious dream, had con- 
ferred a monumental duration, which 
is shocking and revolting to nature. 
A Greek poet, accordingly, when cen< 
suring his conduct in these particulars, 
with just feeling apostrophizes the 
poneieel figure in this way—“ Ha ! 
edea, is then thy thirst after th 
children’s blood unquenchable ? 
— rise a a ever po a re 
and another Creusa, to sti into 
madness ?—If so,” ape ag indig- 
nation, ‘‘ cursed be thou even in 
painter’s mimicry.” 

The management of the Ajax we 
may collect from the account of Phi- 
lestenen He was not represented in 
the height of his sm, ter- 
ing the rams oat ie oes oc 
he mistakes for his enemies; but in 
the state of exhaustion which succeed 
ed to these feats—re-visited by rea- 
son, and meditating self-destruction. 
And this in strict meaning is the dise 
tracted Ajax; not that he is so now, 
but because we see his distraction ex 
pounded by its effects, and the enor 
mity of it, measured by the acute- 
ness of his shame. The fury of the 
storm appears best after it is over, ex- 
pressing itself by the wrecks and the. 

caused. 


ruins it 





far the poet can succeed in represent- 
ing personal beauty, thus much is ine 
disputable—that, since the whole im- 
measurable field of perfection in every 
mode is open to his art, that particu- 
lar manifestation, or (to ted tad 
edly) that incarnation of the perfect 
which is called Beauty, can never be 
more than one amongst aly resour~ 

y which 


ces (and those the slightest) 


he it in his power to our 
interest for Ep tes ty of 


all, is it necessary in any single trait 
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of description, not e ig 
for the sight, that the poet ad- 
dress himself to that sense. When 
ve Laocoon shrieks, who thinks 
of the wide opening of the mouth that 
takes place in that act, and of its ugli- 
ness? Enough that the expression, 
*€ Clamores horrendos ad sidera tollit,” 
is a grand trait for the ear, be it what 
it may for the sight. And he that 
looks for a beautiful image in this 
place, has wholly missed the true ef- 
fect designed by the poet. 

In the. next place, nothing obliges 
the poet to concentrate his picture in- 
to one punctual instant of time. Any 
action whatsoever he is at li to 
take up from its origin, and to conduct 
it through every stage to the conclu- 
sion. Each one of these stages, which 
would cost the painter a separate pic- 
ture, is dispatched by him in a single 
trait of description ; and supposing 
this trait, separately considered, to be 
offensive—yet, by skilful position in 
respect to what precedes and follows, 
it may be so medicated (as it were) by 
the preparation of the one, and the re« 
action of the other, as to merge its pe- 
culiar and separate effect in the gene= 
ral impression. 

Virgil, therefore, may be justified 
for departin B from the sculptor in his 
treatment of the Laocoon. But Vir- 
gil is a narrative poet ; how far, then, 
will the benefit of Ais justification ex- 
tend to the dramatic poet? It is one 
thing to tell us of a shriek, and an- 
other thing actually to re-produce this 
shriek in'a mimic representation: and 
possibly it may be the duty ‘of the 
‘Drama, as a sort of living art of Paint- 
ing by means of actors, to bind itself 
more'’severely than other kinds of 
poetry to the laws of that art. In the 
representation of the theatre it will be 
urged that we no longer fancy that 
we are seeing and hearing a shriek- 
ing Philoctetes ; we do actually see 
and hear him: and the nearer to the 
truth of nature that the mimetic art 
of the actor is in this instance carried, 
so much the more sensibly should our 
eyes and ears be offended ; for it is un- 
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deniable that they are so in thé realis 
ties of nature, by all violentexpr 
of pain. Bodily pain above all is, in ge. 
neral, ill adapted to call forth the'sym. 
pathy, which is given to other modes of 
suffering. It presents to our imagina« 
tion too little of distinct featurés, for 
the mere sight of it to impress us with 
@ proportionate feeling. Primé facie, 
therefore, it is not absolutely impossi- 
ble that Sophocles, in representing his 
suffering heroes as weeping and wail. 
ing, may-have violated a law of deco- 
rum, not arbitrary or fantastic, but 
grounded in the very nature of human 
emotions. The by-standers, it is clear, 
cannot possibly take as much interest 
in their sufferings as this clamorous 
+ veg of ejaculation seems to call for. 
They will, therefore, appear to us, the 
spectators, comparatively cold : and 
yet, we cannot possibly regard their 
sympathy as other than the fit mea~ 
sure for our own. Add to this, fhat 
the actor can, with great difficulty, if 
at all, carry the expression of pain to 
the necessary point of illusion. 

How plausible, how irrefragable, 
would many an objection drawn from 
theory appear, had not genius suc. 
ceeded in Seascemerading its falsehood 
by mere blank argument of fact. None 
of the considerations alleged seems to 
be without some foundation; yet, for 
all that, the Philoctetes remains a 
chef-@’euvre of the stage. The truth 
is, that one part of the objections 


glances wide of Sophocles ; and with 


respect to the other, simply by mana< 
ging the subject so-as to throw it out 
of the level of their range, the poet has 
achieved beauties which the timid 
connoisseur, in the absence of such a 
model, could never have imagined to 
be possible. 

Marvellously; indeed, has the poet 
succeeded in strengthening and exalt- 
ing the idea of bodily pain. First of 
all, he selected for the ground of his 
interest a wound rather than an inter- 
nal malady, however painful, asjudging 
the former to be susceptible of a more 
impressive representation.* On this 
principle the internal fire which con« 





* This is surely a very questioneble position. 


To many persons the sickness of 


Orestes, exhibited with so much pathetic effect by Euripides, will appear better 
adapted. to scenical purposes than any wound whatsoever. But ¢hat sickness, it will 
be said, was not a natural sickness; it was- exalted by its connexion with the dark 
powers who had inflicted it, and the awful nature of the guilt which had provoked 
it. -- Tene; but the wound of Philoctetes was also Of a supernatural character, and 
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sumes Meleager, in fatal sympath 
with the brand which his Sothie 
throws into the fire as a sacrifice to her 
sisterly wrath, would be less adapted 
to the illusions of the scene than a 
wound. Secondly, the wound of Phi- 
loctetes was @ ju t from Heaven. 
A poison, in which was more than a 
natural malignity, gnawed within the 
wound for ever ; intervals there were 
none, except as regarded the extreme 
paroxysms; these had their stated 
peri after which the miserable 
man regularly sank into a comatose 
sleep, in which nature rested from her 
agonies to restore him strength for 
treading the same round of torment 
againe 

Dreadful, however, as were the bo- 
dily sufferings of his hero, Sophocles 
was sensible that these alone were not 
sufficient to sustain any remarkable 
degree of pity. With pain, therefore, 
he conn other evils ; and these 
also taken separately might not have 
ps0 cap toned moving ; but, con- 
nected as they were, they lent to the 
bodily torments a sad and touching in- 
terest, which again was reflected back 
upon themselves. These evils consist 
in hunger—in the inclemency of a raw 
ungenial climate—in utter solitude 
and the want of any currpopey oun, tom 
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condition of life to which a human. 
ing is under circumstances 
of such perfect destitution. When 
the Chorus is reflecting on the miser- 
able condition of Philoctetes, the help 
less solitude of it is the circumstance 
to which they direct their chief re« 
gard. In every word of this we recog< 
nize the social Grecian. For represent 
a man as oppressed by the most pain 
ful and incurable complaint, but at 
the same time as surrounded by affec~ 
tionate friends who suffer him to want 
for no alleviation of his sufferings, and 
fail in no offices of consolation,—un= 
doubtedly, we grant him our 8 
thy, but not of a deep or an enduring 
Soaetens Fi pee on the —_ 
d, under the e i 
sickness and of solitude ; ym 
mastered as by a demoniacal  posses< 
sion, incapable of giving help to him-< 
self through disease, incapable of re< 
ceiving it through his situation ; ima- 
gine him throwing out his complaints 
upon the desert air, expostulating with 
the very rocks and the sea, and pouring 
forth his wild litanies of anguish to 
the heavens,—we then behold our hu- 
man nature under the uttermost bur- 
then of wretchedness that it can - 
port; we clasp our hands over 
poor suffering creature ; and, if ever 


gether with the naked and calamitous an image crosses our fancy, of our 





ennobled by the wild grandeur of the Lernzan poison, independently of the poet's 
art ; so that the comparison is not an unfair one. On the other hand, with respeet 
to the case of Meleager, referred to in the next sentence, any comparison between 
that and the case of Philoctetes would be an unfair one, if it were not in fact nuga- 
tory; forthe combustion of Meleager was to the full as much a wound as a consti- 
tutional disease. But, waiving this, the true reason why we should be little affected 
by a scenical Meleager is—that the supernatural in this instance rests upon the basis 
of magic—a basis as aerial and as little appealing to the profundities of our nature.as 
the supernatural of a Fairy tale. Hence, if we are to take it with Lessing as a re- 
presentative case of constitutional disease against wounds, it will be most unfair to 
oppose it to that of Philoctetes—in which, as a divine judgment inflicted through a 
physical agency, the supernatural rests upon the deep realities of our nature ; forthe 
notion of a ‘judgment’ is common to all religions. In this respect, again, the 
Orestes is the fair counterpart of the Philoctetes as to the quality of the interest; 
So that, if it be equal or superior in the degree, the remark of Lessing is groundless, 
By the way, of both the Orestes and the Philoctetes, as compared with the unsub- 
stantial Meleager, it may be remarked that their power over the affections is held by 
a double tenure,—grounded equally in the natural and the supernatural. They rest 
in part upon the religious sense, and therefore, on the truths of the reason and the 
conscience, in which the “ Dark foundations” of our nature are laid ; upon shadowy, 
therefore, but still the sublimest of all realities. Yet, if this basis were removed, 
there still remains a sufficient one in the physical facts of the two cases. The 
gnawing of a serpent’s venom, sickness, solitude, and the sense of deep injury, are 
adequate to sustain the passion of the Philoctetes: and the most irreligious man, 
who totally rejects the supernatural, must yet (as a mere psychological truth) admit 
the power of a wounded conscience to produce the frenzy, the convulsions, and the 
phantoms which besiege the couch of Orestes. 4 bit] 19, 
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© eating the same situa- 
we dismiss it with a shuddering 
- Oh, that Frenchman ! who had no 
sense to ive all this, nor heart to 


comprehend it: or, if he had, was lit- 
enough to sacrifice 


loctetes (risum teneatis?) in human 
society. He introduces upon the de- 
solate island a certain princess, the 
ter of Philoctetes ; and not alone 
ither, for she has her duenna alon 
with her—a sort of thing of which 
am at a loss to know whether it were 
Sennen anasriates egeians 
the poet. a emg 
compassion is stronger 
which is blended with images of 
ir: this it is which we feel for 
the situation of Philoctetes ; and pre- 
i it is which the Greek poet 
the uttermost limit, when 
ts him as robbed of his 
sole stay and staff of his mi- 
serable existence. But the Frenchman 
knows a surer way to our heart : he 
will be bliged oe 
us wi obli to 
= taper This is what 
over the Ancients ; and one of them 
as a title for this very play 
od ~ eemanemamage as ny tg 
:Meagreness of interest in 
treatment of Sophocles, la Difficulté 


Vaincue. 


scenes, therefore, his whole misery is 
reduced to the agony of his wound. 
At this point of the action he moans, 
yn Coaraar car perenne ar. 
convulsions. And precisely against 
these scenes it is that the objection of 
violated decorum is levelled. All pas< 
sions and — it is said, gro 
offensive when expressed with too 
‘much violence.—Nothing is so falla- 
cious as prescribing general laws to 
our feelings, which lie in so subtle 
and fl a ig even the 
- most vigilant analysis can suc~ 
_ceed in taking up a single re oad 
of the rest, or pursuing it through all 


the cross threads which arise 
a. it. ng ove it 
w n nature 
Sty 
wi single fee 
simultaneously thousan ' 
the very slightest of which is suffi 
to disturb unity of the fundamen. 
tal one—to modify—or utterly to 
change its character ; so that excep. 
tions accumulate upon exceptions; and 
the pretended universal law shrinks 
at last into a mere experimental de» 
gm from a “ individual cases, 
e despise, sa e objectors, 
man from nm bodily pai ~4 
a shriek. Ay, but not always: not 
for the first time ; not if we see that 
the sufferer strains every nerve te sti- 
fle the expression of his pain; not if 
we know him otherwise to be a manof 
firmness ; still less if we witness evie 
dences of his firmness in the very 
midst of his sufferings, and observe 
that, although pain may have extort. 
ed a shriek, it has extorted nothing 
else —_ co yp Pg on the con- 
trary he submits to the prolongation 
of his pain, rather than renounce one 
iota his resolutions, even where 
such a concession would promise him 
the termination of his misery. Now all 
this is found in Philoctetes. Amongst 
the ancient Greeks, moral grandeur 
consisted no less in persev love 
of friends, than in foperishebte ha- 
tred of enemies. This grandeur Phi- 
loctetes maintains under all his tor- 
ments. Pain has not so. withered 
his human sympathies, but that he 
has still some tears for the. calami~ 
ties of his ancient friends. Neither 
has pain so unnerved him as that, te 
escape from it, he will forgive his ene+ 
mies, or lend himself to their self-in- 
terested . And this was the 
man, this rock of granite, that the 
Athenians, forsooth, were to despise ; 
because the billows, that could not 
shatter him, yet drew from him some 
sounds that testified his “‘ huge afflic- 
tion and dismay !”—I must confess 
that I find little to my taste in the 
philosophy of Cicero, scarcely any- 
where indeed, but least of all in that 


. part of it which he parades in the se- 


cond book of his Tusculan Disputa- 
bang Fy the ge org. « of pain. ne 
would suppose that his purpose 

been to form a gladiator, so zealously 
does he play the rhetorician against 
the ex manifestations of pain. 
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“The poets,” 
effeminate ; introduce the 
bravest men weeping.” ‘Weeping ? 
and why not ? a theatre, I 
arena. To the tor, 
sold or condemned to the Circus, it 
might be ‘no more than becoming to 
act and to suffer with decorous apathy. 
He was trained, as to his first duty, to 
suppress all sound of lamentation, and 
every spasm of pain. For his wounds 
sols pluses pectin fend 
tacle to tors ; an 
thus it became the business of art to 
conceal all sensibility to pain and dan- 
ger. The slightest expression of feel 
ing might have awakened compassion ; 
and that, frequently repeated, would 
soon have put an end to these cold- 
blooded. ibitions. But the pity, 
which was banished from the exhibi- 
tions of the arena, on the tragic 
stage was the sole end proposed : and 
this difference oe ae ibed a 
corresponding difference eanour 
in the The heroes of the 
stage were bound to show feeling ; it 
was their duty to express pain, and to 
display the naked workings of nature. 
Any —— t or discipline of — 
ise wi at once »pathy ; 
ol a cold expression ree wendeemena 
is the most that could be given to a 
prize-fighter in the Cothurnus. Such 
a title, in fact, and no higher, belongs 
to all the ms in the drama of Se-« 
neca ; and it is my firm conviction, 
that the gladiatorial shows were the 
main cause of the indifferent success 
which the Romans had in ee 
The spectators in the bloody amphi- 
theatre acquired a distorted taste in 
nature ; a Ctesias, perhaps, but not a 


» is no 


Sophocles, might have cultivated his 


art in that school. Once familiar with 
gy artificial ary of the _ 
na, ius of tragedy must have 
densasited into fustian ana rhodomon- 
tade. Now, just as little as such bom- 
bast could ame genuine heroism, is 
effeminacy to be charged upon the la- 
mentations of Philoctetes: These la- 





= not hee 4 
who expresses 

aS as ae 
compassion im in that degree 
which shrieks may seem to claim. 
How then ought those to bear them- 
selves who are brought into connexion 


with Philoctetes ? Ought they to wear 
the semblance of deep emotion ? That 
would be contrary to nature: Ought 
they to manifest the coldness and the 
alien eye which are common in such 
cases? That would be shocking to the 
spectators, from the harsh line of se+ 
pete’ eee i os 
states eeling, a 
loss of unity in the impression. Here 
then is a dilemma; but this, as was 
said a oe : has contrived 
to meet. w? Simply ——— 
the separate interest collateral to ° 
main one, which occupies the subor- 
dinate characters: ried by neutral 
arties, but pre-oecupied by their own 
bjecta, it:ienplion orwand a 
that they cannot give an undivi 
attention to the lamentations of Phi- 
loctetes: and thus the spectator’s at~ 
tention is drawn off, from the dis 


a between their sympathy 
yn the shrieking of Philoctetes, to 
the coun interest to them- 








theatre would confirm and strengthen a spurious taste in tragedy. But i 
bable that originally both were effects of a common cause, viz. the 


in the extent to which Lessing here carries it. No doubt the taste of the 






it is pro- 
ition of 


the Roman mind. For the whole history and literature of the Romans make it evi- 
dent, that of all nations, they had the highest ideal for the grandeur of the human 
will in resisting passion, but the very lowest ideal for the grandeur of human pas- 
sion in conflict with itself. Hence the overpowering suspicion of a Greek origin for 


the Atys of Catullus. 
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acts by irritation, and drives him fit 
a frenzy-fit, in which he pants after 


their sympathy, it compels 
ever, to reflection—to respect for the 
rights of human calamity, and to for- 
bearance from all aggravation of it by 
treachery. This is what the specta- 
tor looks for ; and the noble«minded 
Neoptolemus does not di int him. 
A Philoctetes, according to the Cicero- 
nian conception, in full self- ion 
and master over his own pains, would 
have upheld Neoptolemus in his dis- 
simulation ; but a Philoctetes, whose 
sufferings transcend disguise, indis- 
pensableas that might seem to the pur- 
pose of intercepting any sentiment of 
repentance in the mind of Neoptole- 
mus with regard to the promise he 
had given of taking him off the island, 
—a Philoctetes, in short, who is all 
nature, recalls Neoptolemus also to his 
nature. This revolution of mind in 
the young prince is of admirable effect ; 
the more touching, as it is brought 
about by no change in the situation of 
the parties, but by pure human sen- 
sibility. In the French Philoctetes, 
however, the “fine eyes” of beauty 
have their share in this revolution :— 
** De mes déguisemens que penseroit 
Sophie ?” says the son of Achilles: 
What would Sophia think? Faugh! 
« ‘Thevery same artist-like contrivance 
of. combining with the compassion 
due to the audible expression of pain, 
another and counterbalancing interest 
ofa more selfish nature in the by- 
standers, has been employed by So- 
in his Trachinia. The suffers 
ing of Hercules is not one which tends 
to exhaustion; on the contrary, it 


em, how= 


revenge. Lichas he has’ alteady ga. 
crificed to his fury, by dashing him ty 
pieces against the rocks. The Chorus, 
therefore, composed of women, are na- 
turally by fear and conster- 
nation. This, and the Fae of 
at about the fate of Hercule’,— 
Will some god come to his assistance, 
or will he sink under his agonies?— 
constitute the proper and ‘presiding in. 
terest which is but partially relieved 
by the other interest of compassion, 
No sooner is the suspense at’an end, 
and the issue determined by the oraele, 
than Hercules recovers his composure; 
at which point, admiration of his final’ 
intrepidity swallows up all other feel- 
ings. 
In comparing the suffering Hercules, 
however, with the suffering Philocte- 
tes, we are not to forget that the first 
is a demigod, and the other no more 
than a man. A. being, entirely hu- 
man, has no reason to be ashamed of 
his lamentations ; but a demigod must 
naturally feel humiliated that the mor- 
tal in his composition could ‘so far 
triumph over the immortal, as to ex- 
tort tears from him and feminine com- 
laints. We moderns profess to be- 
ieve in no demigods ; nevertheléss, 
we demand of the pettiest hero that he 
should act and feel like a being of that 
order. ; 
As to the objection, that no actor’ 
could carry the shricks and spasms of 
in to the necessary point of illusion, 
it is one which I will not presume to 
determine one way or the other: If it 
should appear that this is really im- 
possible to our own actors, I ‘sliould’ 
then be obliged to plead the perfettion 
of the declamatory art amongst the 
ancients, and of the subsidiary aids in 
its mechanic apparatus ; a perféction 
of which at this day we retain no sort 
of idea. 


« 


«« Wote.—In. this section, amongst other instances of skill in the Philoctetes, 
Lessing insists upon the means used for exalting the wound ; but éhere the 
merit is confined to a judicious selection from the existing traditions. A far 
better illustration of Lessing’s meaning was once suggested to nie from the 
Othello. ‘The wretched La Harpe, it is well known, complains of the handker- 
chief az irretrievably mean. Inthe hands ofa La Harpe we cannot doubt that 
it would have proved so. But Shakspeare has so ennobled it by the wild gran- 


deur of its: history 


? 


—ne That handkerchief ’ 


Did an Egyptian to'my mother give,” &e. ° ' 
that we.can no more regard it as M. La Harpé’s mouchoir, than the shattered 


banner of a veteran regiment as an old rag. 
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IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN.* 


Tae t officer to whom we are 
indebted for this volume, is well known 
in the Royal Navy to be peculiarly 
qualified for such an undertaking ; 
and being one of those who are looked 
up to in naval service, to which he 
js an ornament, as an excellent officer, 
a prime seaman, and no less remark- 
able for his perseverance, than his in- 
dependent spirit, which are manifest 
in thie works already before the public, 
it is not to be wondered at, that his 
brother officers should be anxious to 
know the opinions and propositions of 
one held by them in such high esti- 
mation, Accordingly, this publication 
has been universally read and canvass- 
ed in that class of society. From what 
we have heard, we are assured that it 
has excited a lively sensation ; and 
that it has gene » even with the 
greatest sceptics, carried with it a con- 
viction, that the abolition of Impress- 
ment is actually practicable. We now 
venture to recommend the patient and 
dispassionate perusal of this treatise 
to those, who, though not so closely 
connected with the Royal Navy, are 
no less interested in the general cause, 
and on whom it is even more incum- 
bent to take this important subject 
into their serious consideration. That 
the abolition of Impressment is a most 
desirable object, has been fully and 
universally admitted ; .and there is 
scarcely a respectable journal or review 
in the ki , that has not depreca- 
ted its practice; but whether, from 
want of information, or from party 
feeling, nothing was achieved, and the 
evil was only to irritate the 
minds of those who are obnoxious to 
its operation. The remedies, where 
any were pro » Were supercilious 
orabsurd, comparisons weredrawn 
of an invidious and often of an inflam- 
matory nature, even by those whose 
respectability alone should have re- 
strained them. Captain Griffiths, in 
his preface and introduction, seems to 
have been fully aware of the difficult 
task he had 3 and the sen- 
timents we find expressed in them are 
worthy of a British officer. The modest 
and manly disavowal of all pretensions 
to elegance in style and composition, 


treatise is rendered tedious and 7 


by the numerous repetitions whic 
are found in its we must re- 
commend, with author, to those 
who really wish to become acquainted 
with this important subject, to wade 
peanleriy ip gen inning to 
end, and we answer for it that 
they will be pleased with our advice. 

aptain G. has very judiciously 
commenced, by exposing the érue rea- 
son why sailors are discontented and 
dissatistied with his Majesty’s service, 
and which has hitherto most un- 
justly attributed to the severity of na- 
gan In the fourth page we 

nda— 

“ Our proposition is the gradual 
abolition (of Impressment), and our pur- 
pose to show the inefficiency of enrol- 
ment or registry—to point ovt the cau- 
ses why future impress will be far less 
efticient—to show the increased danger 
which may attend it—to remove the 
errors as to naval discipline being the oc- 
casion of the disgust—to trace the causes 
which have led to these feelings—point 
out the benefits which have been awarded 
to the seamen—compare the King’s ser- 
vice with that of the merchants—the ar- 
my with the navy, as to bounty—as to 
pensions—relative period of service—and 
to excitements and distinctions—to no- 
tice the present peace establishment—to 
evince that the merchant and shipping 
interest and King’s ere in’ unison—to 
trace out the cause of tle very high 
wages of seamen in war time—anecdotes 
of character, &c.—to remove prejudices 
against them—conduct towards them at 
the commencement of another war—ad- 
vantages of an extended leave—to sug- 
gest the necessity of forbearance in the 
hurried dispatch of ships from port, which 
mauch-increased facilities will render avail- 
able—to suggest propositions to amend 
the evils—and to offer general reasoning 
on the whole.” : 

The first article contains observa- 
tions on the registry of seamen, and 
obtaining men for the navy by con- 
scription or quota. We wall recome 
mend a of these to all who 
have been misled by the various 
lications — advocate these 
cious plans of man the fleet ; but 
the next two sohenebedh treat on 
the i , and the 


@idScaities which must attend: fitine 





mpressment fully Considered, with a view to its gradual Abolition.’ By A. J. 
Griffiths, Captain, R. N.—Norrie and Co. London. 9a. in boads, 
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impressment, are not only worthy se- 
rious consideration, but in our ion 
[vo other meas. Iovepetiingf to 

ng to means. In i the 
different medes mama ee army 
and navy in raising men, our author 
says— 

“In the mere influence produced by 
respectability of appearance, contrast the 
‘recruiting parties of the army ; the clean- 
liness, the order, the little pomp of drums 
‘and fifes, &c. with the beastly dirty holes 
into which our Rendezvous are poked. 
The vilest sort of public-houses with 
& something that had once been an union 
j suspended from a pole, but, from 
filth and dirt, wearing the appearance of 
the black flag. _ What could be more ab- 
surd than associating Impress and Vo- 
lunteering under the same roof—what 
could be less inviting, less calculated to 
induce the disposition ?, Contrast with 
the spruce respectability of the serjeant 
and his party, the dirty worthless gang ; 
for men possessing self-respect would not 
he engaged in kidnapping their compeers. 
We need not advert to the class of per- 
sons employed as midshipmen of gangs, 
they are too generally known ; and while 
in the army, success in the raising of men 
is held as a claim to notice, and has often 
heen followed by promotion; the naval 
eaptain employed on the Impress Service 
cannot advance this his employ, as giving 
claim to his flag, when in due process of 
time he has risen in regular succession 
to. the head of the captain’s list: unlike 
the asmy, the employ is degraded by its 
tending to exchude him from his natural 
right : as without service afloat, however 
rel the Impress has been accept- 
ed, this right is withbeld.” 

We.come next to “‘ Erroneous opi- 
nions that the discipline or punishments 
tn the navy are the causes of the dis- 
gust.” As the severity of naval disci- 
oe been held out by every scrib- 

who has meddled with the ques- 
tion, as on gee cy cause of dissatis- 
faction in the royal navy, we would 


wish the public to bestow particular 
attention on this article ; for we are 


convinced, that if, by a mistaken in- 
terference, day power is taken away 
from the Captain of a man-of-war, 
there will soon: be an end to our navy, 
for by superior discipline alone have its 
honour and glory been maintained ; 
and: this ‘appears to be the opinion 
ef our author, by the following quo- 
tation : 

_. The. services for which men-of-war 


are fitted out, depend especially in om. 
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execution,on order, sobriety, alacrity, &e. 
and the many dangers on lee-shores, gales 
of wind, going in and out of port, &e, 
&e., all call for individual energy. : The 
loss of the ship and the lives of the erew 
may, in many cases, be the result-of the 
simple negligence of either letting igo or 
keeping fast a single rope /// When can 
a man-of-war, floating on the ocean, or 
even at anchor, be said to repose? . Du- 
ting the night, or in thick weather, or 
when running along the shore, &e., there 
can be no one moment, as regards the ene. 
my, in which her thunders may not instant. 
ly be called into action, and for her protec. 
tion and efficiency from the attacks and 
casualties of the elements, even daylight 
cannot insure impunity. By what means 
have these indispensables been assured? 
—By Discirp.inE atone!!!” 


We now proceed to “ The causes of 
existing dissatisfaction and — 
This part of the subject, which has 
been more misrepresented than any, 
and which will certainly command the 
attention of the reader, may be abrid- 
ged into the following : 

1. The unfeeling mode of impress- 
ment.—2. Obliging impressed seamen 
to associate with felons.—3. Drafti 
impressed seamen promiscuously wi 
felons.—4. Long confinement of sea- 
men.—5. Refusal of leave of absence. 
—6. Sending ships to a foreign station 
that had just been paid in bank-notes. 
—7. Unnecessary extension of cruizes. 
-—8. Bounties.—9. Pensions.—10. Dis- 
tiactions.—I1. Periods of service— 
12. Unfeeling treatment of seamen re- 
turned from along voyage.—13. Droits 
of Admiralty.—14. Marked preference 
given to others in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice.—It is impossible to do justice to 
these topics without reading them ; 
we shall therefore only quote two of 
the facts which are given by the au- 
thor, to establish the truth of his state- 
ments. 

* In a long conversation with a ‘fine 
dasliing seaman last July (1825), ~ at 
Troon, in Ayrshire, he stated he had de- 
serted nine times from the navy, and 
would do the same nine times miore. 
* Yet I was never ill used. in any'ship.* 
Of the treatment he received in one ship 
he speke in strong terms, and of her eap- 
tain as a-‘ nice, good, fatherly old gentle- 
man ;’ and of his regret for deserting from 
her, more especially as he had been put in 
a boat, and thus effected it ; but he added, 
* Yet I would desert from my own father 
while I was treated, like a convict, and 
never alowed.to put my foot on shore. 
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Give me Jeave—treat me like a mau— 
{a favourite expression. with seamen )—[ 
would rather serve in a man-of-war than 
any vessel that swims.’ That this want of 
liberty on shore is a most powerful source 
of disgust, it would be idle further to at- 
tempt to show ; the stightest application 
of the system to ourselves decides the 
point.. But even this confinement, this 
mistrust, derived more galling force from 
the ill-judged and mistaken conduct oc- 
casionally adopted; in several cases of 
boats’ crews, watering parties, &c., guard- 
ed precisely as you see the convicts are 
when employed on your public works.”” 

Treating of the losses seamen sus- 
tain by payment in bank-notes, our 
author says— 

“ When we commanded the Topaze 
frigate, we suiled from Portsmouth in 
1807, after being paid wages, under or- 
ders ‘ most secret and confidential.’ Not 
a soul but ourselves knew where we were 
going, and the ship remained absent from 
England about five years. The crew car- 
ried with them many bank-notes: some 
of these they sold at the-rate of seventeen 
shillings for the pound, and others at 
Malta for fifteen! Having oecasion offi- 
cially to address Mr Rose, the then trea- 
surer of the navy, we deemed it our duty 
to state the circumstance to him. In his 
answer, he noticed all matters but this ; 
and this evil existed from 1797 to the 
end of the war in 1815. Sir Charles Pen- 
rose, in his pamphlet (p. 35), mentions 
this grievance. At the very moment 
the crew of the Topaze were thus losing 
25 per cent of their pay by these notes, 
the army.on the spot, under their noses, 
were, as is always the case, receiving 
the dollars at par, though costing the go- 
vernment various prices, up to about six 
shillings the doliar. The evil, however, 
went farther ; their prize-money in Eng- 
land was also paid in notes, and conse- 
quently alike subject to these lesses.” 


The compari drawn by the au- 
thor between the navy and the mer- 
chantservice, and the es which 


would. be consequent on a ge of 
system, are no less ably executed, and 
are worthy of attention. The 

ter of seamen is well delineated and 


‘ illustrated by some interesting anec- 


dotes ; among which, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

‘In Sir James Saumarez’s attack on 
the French squadron at Algesiras, during 
the action, the spring on the Ceesar’s ca- 
ble being shot away; and requiring a 
hawser run to the Audacious, her boats 
being unserviceable, one of the mizen- 
top lads, named Michael Collins, took 
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the end of the deep-sea line in his hana, 
and exclaiming, ‘ I'll give you a hawser ! 
jumped overboard, swam to the Auda- 
cious with the line, and thereby effected 
the ubject. m 

“ Two or three. days after, when the 
enemy, supported bya Spanish squadron, 
were leaving Algesiras, and Sir James 
Saumarez had hauled out of Gibraltar 
Mole, again to attack them, and was lay- 
ing too off Europa Point, clearing for 
action, a small two-oared boat was seen 
coming off, and two men in her, with 
white night-caps on, and one muffled 
under the chin, They proved to be two 
of the Cesar’s crew, who had been sent 
to the hospital, wounded in the recent 
action. Their Own story ‘was, ‘ Seeing 
our ship get under weigh to have another 
touch at the fellows, we azed the doctor 
to let us come, but he would not; so we 
ran away, and took. this boat from ‘the 
Mole.’ His Majesty’s ship Pompée, being 
disabled, could not proceed to the renew- 
ed attack ; as the Cesar was hauling out, 
two of her crew clandesti seereted 
themselves on board the Czsar; and the 
following day, after the two Spanish first- 
rates were blown up, they made their ap- 
pearance on deck, and solicited the Cap- 
tain, Sir Jahleel Brenton, ‘to speak a 
good word for them to their Captain.’ 
Supposing them to be.Czsar’s, he said, 
* Why, am not I your Captain ?’ 

*« No, please your honour, we belong 
to the Le Pompée, and finding our ship 
could not come out, we stowed ourselves 
away here, and in the action we went to 
such a gun on the lower deck, and the 
officer will say how we behaved.’ "— In 
1803, the Minerve frigate ran on shore 
in a fog on the Dike at Cherbourg; un- 
der great exertions and efforts to get her 
off, she sustained the fire of the batte- 
ries for ten hours, during which M‘Do- 
nald, captain of the fore-top, lost both 
his legs, and was carried to the cockpit. 
Waiting his turn for his wounds to be 
dressed, he heard the cheers of the crew 
on deck, and eagerly demanding what it 
meant, was told the ship was afloat 
again, and would soon be. clear of the 
forts. ‘Then never mind the legs,’ he ex- 
claimed, and with his knife he cut the re- 
maining muscles which attached them to 
him, and joined in the cheers, _ From its 
falling calm the ship was captured; and, 
when he. was placed in the boat to be 
taken to the hospital, he determined not 
to survive his captivity, slacked the tour- 

‘niquets, and bled to death!" | 

The author of this treatise has very 
judicially directed his inquiries, first, 
into the causes of the evil complain- 
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ed of and admitted. In ‘this he has 
perseverance ; and he has been no less 
successful in showing how much it is 
the interest of the merchants and the 
shipowners to forward his views on 
im t subject. He then, at 
17 ee ee * which 
we ta ivin is own 
agen Fenaine 


“* We fear that this article will, by a large 
silane’ dee readers, be the first pe- 
rused; and, in this anticipation, we take 
leave to hint to them, that it will in some 
measure bespeak a mind half determined 
not te be convinced. In justice to the 
high importance of the subject, in jus- 
.tice to a class of men, to whose energy 
owe the preservation of their inde- 
pendence, we entreat a_ consideration of 
the question in its regular course; re- 
peating our remark in the preface, ‘ to 
do otherwise is to pass sentence without 
hearing the evidence.’ Under a convic- 
tion that all unnecessary restraint, all 
attempts to force an additional number of 
seamen being employed in our merchant 
service, by compulsory enactments, are 
little beneficial ; and in reliance on the 
milder system of inducements and en- 
ent, our propositions will be 

fe perfectly simple. The conceptions 
of the human mind are very enigmatical. 
The reader, who would at once assent in 
the abstract, that if the odium and injus- 
tice of the impress, with the dangers 
which may attend it, could be removed, 
at the expense of a million, or even two 
millions a year, it ought to be done, will 
hesitate at any proposal, however plausi- 
ble, however wearing the appearance of 
suceess, because of the expense; al- 
though that expense should in reality be 
far less than the sum he would consent 
_ to give for abolition. It is clear to a de- 
monstration, that impressment cannot be 
put an end to without cost. The inde- 
pendence of a nation may be said to be 
virtually gone when it cannot offer suffi- 
cient inducements to secure its defence. 
Our national museum, our newly crea- 
ted picture-galleries, public buildings,* 
and various grants for such purposes, 
are all worthy a great nation; but if 
we are too poor to tender to our seamen 
that reward which shall ensure their ser- 
vices to the state, without taking them 
exclusively by force, and paying for their 
Jabour a price below that which they can 
earn elsewhere ; then, on the principle, 
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C Not, 
* be just before you are generous,' let ua, 
ff the pressure on the finances of the state 
require it, forego the vanities we cannot 
afford. This, however, is in no degree 
the case. The nation has abundant méans 
of being just; the dangers of war now 
sleep; but who can fell how svon the 
lion may be aroused ?. A state-of peace 
and quiet is surely best calculated for in. 
quiry, for revision. In the absence of 
present alarm, forget not the incertitude 
of all human events. Forethought, duly 
exercised, ‘often guards us against the ne- 
cessity of painful regrets. It is prover. 
bial with what resignation men bear the 
injuries done to others: yet they would 
contend about a straw to which they 
deemed themselves entitled—and espedial- 
ly that which regurded the freedom of 
their persons. The more this latter feel- 
ing operates on the mind of the: reader, 
the more imperative and powerful must 
be the appeal to his judgment, against.a 
frail dependence on that force to which 
they look for manning our fleets. Believe 
that others possess likc sentiments ; be- 
lieve that as ardent a desire for. liberty 
of choice and freedom of action must 
pervade the minds of every Englishman; 
and let the resistance (he) himself would 
oppose to every violation of his own li- 
berty, prove a salutary caution to him, 
net without the most unconquerable ne- 
cessity to awaken it in others.. On what 
principle can we hesitate to pay to the sea- 
man as well as the soldier the price of 
his exertions and devotion in defence of 
our independence as a nation, our per- 
sonal liberties, and our property? We 
cannot impress for the army, we must 
have soldiers, and we come into the 
market, give a fair and liberal price, and 
procure them. If, because of a law of 
custom of other days and other circum- 
stances, we are enabled to seize upon the 
seamen whether they will or no; and, 
possessing this power, we hesitate on 
the expense which would be incurred, 
the question resolves, as we have said, 
into the simple eompass of the pounds 
and pence ; of the many spared,’ by the 
sacrifice of the liberties of the few; the 
twenty million against the hundred thou- 
sand. 

o a * ® * a * 

“That the nation has a right to the ser- 
vices of the seamen during some period 
of their lives, as it has to that of the-mi- 
litia, must at once be admitted. The 
latter are for the home defence; the 
seamen are the outer bulwark : and while 
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the seamen’s place.. They alone can put 
in activity that force the country has pro- 
vided ; every man, therefore, using the 
sea, should be required to contribute his 

‘services to the state during some 
patt-of his. Jife, The sooner he comes 
into play, the better for the nation, and 
the. better fer himself, because, if his ser- 
-vitude.were exacted for a moderate pe- 
riod, so his whole time after he had com- 
pleted it would be his own, excepting 
on extraordinary occasions of invasion, 
&e. the desire on his part to get rid of 
the claim on him, and his personal in- 
terest united, would powerfully induce 
him:to come forward early. He would 
become anxious to get into the service ; 
and when that service shall, by abolition 
of impress, by liberal leave, and various 
inducements, be endeared to him by con- 
siderations of it will pos- 
sess such abundant benefits over that of 
any other service at sea, and the supe- 
ior comforts of a man-of-war, the me- 
dical care, &c. &c., with the comparative 
play as to their actual work, that we can 
have no doubt, when the period of their 
exacted service should be complete, the 
‘majority would still prefer remaining in 
the navy; indeed, men who have been 
-long in the navy, from these very causes 
have often become less fit for the mer- 
chant’s hard work, &c. 

“ The first step necessary is to reno- 
vate that confidence which has been com- 
pletely destroyed :. to evince to the sea- 
men, in.a way which they cannot mis- 
understand, that the government are in 
earnest in their desire to do them justice, 
to make the king’s service such as should 
change the disinclination to join it into 
a preference for it. There is a something 
in power which seems gratified by the 
submission it can enforce. The pride of 
our nature is. pampered by the posses- 
sion ef authority. To explain, or to win 
to our purposes, is too apt to be mis- 
taken as derogatory, while the obedience 
which follows. a cold announcement of 
its commands, fitters this self-import- 
ance. Persons so exercising it are obey- 
ed from fear of the penalties alone. A 


. 
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of munkind at once degides for 
the diffusion of clear, plain, concise state- 
ments of existing and intended benefits. 
Forget for, once that the power to im- 
press exists, and in the general admis- 
sion of ‘the infinitely superior benefits 4 
be derived from manning our fleets wi 
volunteers, let all the arrangements and 
actions show a desire to promote this end. 
“ It would surprise to find what an 
ignorance prevails among the rising sea- 
men who must man our ships in another, 
war, (and who were too young, at the co: - 
clusion of the last, to have ever served 
therein,) on the subject even of the pen- 
sions, and indeed of all the eset om 
of the king’s service. The impress, &c. 
&c., with the distorted view whith dis- 
gust has given of the navy in their effects, 
have precluded them from contemplating 
serving therein; and, consequently, they 
have never attended to, or inquired into, 
the benefits it holds out. Nay, indeed, 
the very printed scale and rules for pen- . 
sions, issued by authority, require’a con- 
sideration clearly to comprehend them. 
The very applications which have been 
made to us by seamen who served under 
our command, show they do not fully 
understand their own claims.. It would 
be well if power would condescend ‘to 
circulate at the large sea-ports, a plain, 
simple explanation, and that every amend- 
ment shoiild, as it takes place, be made 
known by every means to the seamen.” 
Our author now proposes a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to visit the sea- 
ports, to ascertain the positive feelings 
of the seamen themselves ; or, that a 
well-selected individual, or indivi- 
duals, duly instructed, should be in- 
trusted with this demi-official inquiry 
—that it should be “ candid, open, 
and fair above-board.” He says, that, 
** whatever amendments were award- 
ed, should, as far as is , be en- 
sured them acts of Parliament- 
Seamen have not the same confidence 
in Orders in Council. In 1797, when 
such an order was issued, in compli- 
ance with their demands, they stop- 
ped the fleet from sailing, and un- 
equivocally called for an act of Parlia- 
ment, expressing their trust in no- 
thing short of this.” 
The next four pages are occupied 
successfully in showing that expense 
would be saved to the country by 
adopting his plan of manning the 
fleets to the merchants, as’ well as the 
government. He then proceeds to 
point out, that amendments should be 
made with regard to bounties, perivd 
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of service, pensions, wages, gratuitous 
time, peace establishment, officers, 
marines, colonial seamen, | | for sea~ 
men, ing or turn-over men, lo« 
’ bed ron women and children, 


ve. 

The whole of these subjects appear 
to have been most laboriously investi 
gated, and seriously considered by our 
author ; they at once point out, that, 
owing to the existing regulations om 
not to the discipline), our seamen have 
just causes for dislike to serve in the 
navy ; and at the same time, that if 
these causes were removed, the ser- 
vices put on equal footing, and proper 
encouragement given, seamen would 
most certainly volunteer for his Ma- 
jesty’s navy in preference to any other 
sea service. We regret that our li- 
mits do not permit us to print the 
whole of these articles as. they stand 
in the book, for they are all important ; 
but we shall take the two first, which 
we deem sufficient to justify our opi- 
nion, and to induce the public to read 
the whole with attention. e 

“ BountiEs.— Before the plea of state 
necessity can with justice be urged, a fair 
liberal bounty must be tendered. The 
portion of clothes the men are required to 
have on board his Majesty’s ships is only 
sufficient for comfort and cleatiliness. At 
the present price of all such articles, 

“even the highest bounty hitherto given, 
five pounds to able, and far less the three 
pounds to ordinary seamen, were insuffi- 
cient to fit them out. They generally 
come on board scantily rigged, and, if af- 
ter shipwreck or capture, often destitute. 
When this pittance of bounty is expend- 
ed, they take up slops and tobacco, and 
thus get into debt. Having to await a 
year before they receive pay, and then 
only that due the first six months (the 
last six being always retained); when 
this debt was deducted, even those who 
got the bounty had but little pay to 
receive ; and impressed men not being 
allowed any, if not well clothed when 
they joined the ships, bad still less; so 
that in fact the generality of seamen, in 
the way of remuneration, had a very long 
period to look forward to. The bounty 
should at least be sufficient not only to 
fit them out as to clothes, but to leave 
them a'something for the little necessa- 
ries\of pots, kettles, &c. for their mess, 
with a trifle in their pocket. _ This rea- 
soning on the quantum of bounty is upon 
the principle of minor justice. It is, how- 
ever, clear, that in all, in every instance, 
national or individual, whatever is want- 
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ed must be paid for gccordifig: to the 
pressure or desire for the article, the por- 
tion of scarcity, and the consequent jocal 
or temporary price, at which the posses. 
sor can be induced to part with it. Phe 
only exception to this otherwise universal 
principle is in the labour ‘and. services 
of seamen! When you can get @ sol- 
dier for L.3, you give no more——but your 
bounty rises to meet the required induce- 
ment to serve you. A Jesuit would'be 
puzzled to frame even the semblance of 
an excuse why similar aljurements should 
not in common reason be offered to: the 
seamen. . But any one may assign the 
cause why they are withheld ; the power 
to take by force solves the riddle at once. 

“ From the reduced value of money, 
the lowest bounty which could be fairly 

-offered would be ten pounds to able, se- 
ven pounds to ordinary seamen, and five 
pounds to landsmen ; but unless you-can 
go into the markets for soldiers.at Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Stroud, &e. &e. 
and procure men by such a bounty as you 
deem ample, without attention to the va- 
lue they themselves set on their services, 
on what principle of justice can you ex- 
clusively deal otherwise with the seamen? 
We presume, the principle alone which 
upheld so long the feudal system, the 
Star Chamber, general warrants, . &e. 
Why have these been given up? Be- 
cause, instead of bearing hard on a very 
small portion .of our population, they 
were felt by a large majority, and increas- 

‘ing knowledge, in aid of self-interest, pro- 
cured their surrender. The bounty to 


‘seamen, in Jike manner, must eventually 


reach the market price. But we have 
no idea that that price will ever rise to 
‘be exorbitant. Under the positive ad- 
mission of the right of the state to their 
services during some period of their lives, 
whenever the seaman’s situation shal] be 
made so desirable as not only to remove 
the present causes of discontent, but to 
insure to his services, both present and 
ultimate, benefits he cannot acquire th 
any other employ at sea, our conviction is 
positive, that large bounties would not be 
found necessary. Nay, we doubt, whe- 
ther, ifthe right to that servitude werecon- 
fined to a moderate period, so high a boun- 
ty would be required as for the marines. 
Our reason for this opinion is, that ma- 
rines and soldiers have been brought up to 
some trade or occupation.on shore, have 
acquired local habits, and commence a 
new career as soldiers after reaching man- 
hood, when such habits have gained 
strength, and become a second nature. 
The. new service in which they engage 
(especially the marines), both in restraints 
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end duties, ts opposed to all prior ex- 
perience, and consequently requires in- 
ducements.to embark in it. 
_ Mark the difference in the seamen’s 
case. What habits or what change of 
Jife aun they. subjected to? They begin as 
=the sea. is. their element in all 
eases, whether in the king’s or the mer- 
chant’s employ ; and the oniy difference 
under an amended system would be such, 
as, when once known and felt, could not 
fail to induce confidence among them ; 
and where the advantages would so pre- 
ponderate that in due time they must 
inevitably force conviction. To sea they 
must go; every experience has shown 
how restless they are on shore, so much 
so as to have become a proverb. In all 
reasoning on the Impress, the admission 
of an impossibility to do away with it has 
gained such possession of the minds of 
men in general, as to render it indis- 
pensable to lose nothing which can tend 
to remove these prejudices; we would 
therefore even prefer being tedious, to 
any lack of persuasive argument what- 
ever. -Weask, then, in confirmation of 
our views; on this immediate part of our 
subject, whether the following reasoning 
be natural, does it flash conviction that it 
is s0?.. Would. the seamen thus reason 
with themselves? ‘ As seamen, we are 
the only part of the community which can 
man our fleets; and as the nation has 
an undoubted and admitted right to the 
service of the militia, from which servitude 
we are expressly exempt, 80 We must assent 
to its.right for ours to naval defence, 
more particularly, as on that very defence 
depends the security of our individual 
means of livelihood ; without its protec- 
tion we.cannot earn our bread—cannot 
navigate the ocean. The period of this 
claim is. now defined ; and limited as it is, 
with the many advantages it holds out, 
and, especially as regards the pensions 
in aid of support in old.age, it will be to 
our individual benefit and interest to get 
rid of this claim upon us, and ensure 
these benefits as early as we can; be- 
cause then our labour will be free the rest 
of our lives,” 
. “In the foregoing soliloquy, we have 
reasoned .in anticipation of the present 
period.of twenty-one years being consi- 
derably reduced. 

‘« Pensions are not given out of pure 
gratitude for past services. No—they 
are held out as the inducement to give that 
servitude. Admitting this to be the prin- 
ciple.on which they are granted, assent 
moust.at once be given to the probable 
and anticipated effect.on the disposi- 
tions of the seamen to yolunteer. rb 
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_.“ Pgriop or Szavice.—We bave.al- 
ready shown that, before 1806, that of 
the seamen was indefinite, comprised in 
so long as they were required, and so Jong 
as they were able-bodied. At that. pe- 
riod the claim upon them was. first. limit- 
ed, and that limit twenty-one years! !— 
At the very same moment, to voluntary 
service in the marines, and the infantry, 
a choice was granted of enlisting . for 
seven years. Taking twenty-six as 
average age of seamen entering the navy, 
and admitting, what is little likely to be 
the case, owing to such reduced numbers 
being employed in peace, that they could 
serve twenty-one consecutive years, their 
age would then be forty-seven. Seamen 
are becoming old men at. that time of 
life, and would have little to be thankful 
for such a limited period of claim on their 
labour, if under these considerations it 
could bear the name of limitation. To 
all who enter at or above thirty, it might 
almost be deemed a mockery... It may be 
said, let them enter when young ; were- 
ply, the vast difference in the numbers em- 
ployed between peace and war render this 
early embarking in the navy not even a 
matter of choice. Of the number of men 
now employed, after deducting 
marines, landmen, and boys, ten.t! 

seamen are the probable amount. If. 
could for one moment believe that such a 
long hill as twenty-one years, could offer 
such a prospect on gaining the summit, as 
to induce the desire to commence the as- 
cent, still, however willing, they cannot. be 
received. Since the year 1700, during a 
period of a century and a quarter, our wars 
have not extended beyond ten years dura- 
tion; and until those of 1793 and, 1803, 
have been followed by tolerable. inter- 
vals of peace. The constantly-increasing 
means of more efficient warfare, by im- 
provement in the science,&c. and of which 
steam appears likely to become a most 
powerful promoter, with the voice of 
public opinion, which has already acqui- 
red an increased ascendency, all these are 
calculated to lessen the duration of future 
wars. Instead, then, of the services of 
the seamen being extended to 21 years, 
it would most materially promote the 
disposition to serve the king, were the 
time so reduced as to excite the de- 
sire. We will first.canvass the probable 
benefits of. the regulations as they now 
stand.. The nation has been at peace 
above ten years. Suppose a war were.to 
break out in two years time, we could 
scarcely find a man in the merchants’.ser- 
vice, at the age of 32, who had served:in 
the late war, below that age certainly very, 
very few. From that employ you would 
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have instantly to procure 90,000 men. 
Let us ask ourselves, at the age of thirty- 
twa,’ could’ it possibly operate as the 
slightest indueement to enter—to com- 
mene¢e a period, which, if we lived to fi- 
nish, would find us — worn out; 
nay, would not the be directly the 
reverse of inducing disposition, &e. to 
serve the king? Would not such men 
» * 1 have to commence a servitude 

w will extend beyond my powers of 
effectual Jabour; where is the induce- 
ment to enter upon it; where is the 
boon in relinquishing that claim upon me 
which I am no: longer able to fulfil? I 
may as well take my swing, for 1 can but 
be impressed at lust." Surely there is 
nothing exaggerated in this reasoning, 
nor can its effeets be lessened, by the cir- 
eumstance of the marines, who, sharing 
in their toils and ever at their elbows, 
are admitted te so superior a benefit as 
that of the power of limiting their time 
to seven years, one-third only of the hill 
Ahe seamen have to climb!!! Let us now 
look to the consequences were this twen- 
ty-one years materially reduced. If, ar- 
guing from experience, we may fairly look 
to any future war not lasting beyond ten 
tars, without calculating on increasing 
further reducing their continu- 

where is the necessity of fixing the 
period to twenty-one years? It annihi- 
lates hope, and without hope there can 
be no inducement! It cannot be of the 
slightest moment what period is fixed 
upon, if the dependence on the impress 
alone be still adhered to ; but all attempt 
to abolish this will be futile without re- 
ducing the time most materially. In 
deciding on this most iriportant part of 
our propositions, it must be viewed with 
a twofold reference. The first—to retain 
such a claim upon the seamen as shall in 
no way risk the possibility of wanting men 
for your fleets. The second—by giving 
every reasonable encouragement to ensure 
them. True, we cannot determine the 
extent of future wars; but if we hesitate 
to act because of this uncertainty, we 
must in like manner cease to legislate on 
any subject. Eight years would, we con- 
sider, answer all the purposes required, 
with power on the part of his Majesty 
to extend it to ten years, should the 
nation be at the time either actually 


Whenever it was found necessary thus to 
extend the time, in consideration of the 
roving disposition of the seamen, so far 
it could be done, they might be per- 

a choice of a certain number of 

s. Should they voluntarily continue 
serve after the eight years, or should 


it be so extended by proclamation, give 
them, like the soldier, an inerease of pay; 
perhaps, like-them also, @ second bowm 
ty. Protections after full servitude to be 
inviolable, exeept in cases of actual im 
vasion, the loss of a fleet, or other wig 
guard against the chances of fraud, at the 
principal sea-ports, some person in the 
Custom-house should be appointed to be 
the inspector of protections, to certify 
their being good on the articles of the 
ship, the masters of merchant vessels 
being liable to heavy penalties for ne. 
glecting to obtain this verification. The 
protections themselves might be like the 
Mediterranean passes, and every man-of. 
war provided with a counterpart. It may 
be matter for consideration, if men ser- 
ving in peace might not -be aliowed to 
reckon two years as one. 
* So long as it may be necessary that 
the impress should continue in foree, 
men not entering on proclamation being 
made, withholding the unquestionable ser: 
vice they owe the nation, and who in cons 
sequence were impressed, the period to 
them should be longer than to the volun- 
teer; instead of eight years, say eleven 
or twelve. The difficulty of avoiding the 
impress, while its power continued, in 
aid of the proposed limitation, would 
operate as a very forcible auxiliary to 
volunteering; it would be, as it were, 4 
self-actinginducement. The nation would 
feel such liberal conduct towards them as 
demanding a cordial acquiesence on theit 
parts; and in whatever proportion it 
failed to produce it, thereby rendering 
recourse to the impress of such indivi- 
duals necessary ; an incalculable benefit 
would be derived, from throwing the onus 
from the shoulders of the government, and 
placing it on the seamen themselves, as it 
would be impossible to deny the nation’s 
right ; so the enforcing that right would 
rob impressment of all its odium ; it would 
become the instrument of justice, instead 
of hardship. Restoration of confidence is 
indispensable in the amended machinery ; 
to ensure this, it might be well to pass an 
act declaratory of the right to the sea- 
men’s servitude, &c. fixing the limita- 
tion of that claim, with the power of ex- 
tending it as before proposed; and in 
order to induce a disposition to volun- 
teer beyond the eight years, and thereby 
render the exercise of this latter power 
unnecessary, no pension to be awarded 
for that limited time. If the axiom which 
confines the probable duration of future 
wars to ten years be admitted reasonable, 
where would be the danger of the propo- 
sed ee The men who joined the 
1 
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the year of such war, would see 
el : 


years. 
there can be no doubt. It isan important 


question, what would become of any men 

by the expiration of their:al- 
lotted time? Indacements to expatriation 
would be-at an end as relates to such in- 


the navy, goto the merchauts’ employ, 
whence the many superior advantages of 
the. king’s service would-in most cases 
again reclaim them, and thus it would 
work in a pretty constant circle. Every 
advance made towards freedom of la- 
bour and choice, could not fail to-assi- 
milate the wages of both services, and 
thereby remove the then only-incitement 
to preference for the merchants’ employ. 

Seamen must earn their bread at sea, and 
surely.it is not. unreasonable to calculate, 
that under the removal of existing pres- 
sure, and the introduction of the increa- 
sed benefits proposed, those who had 
enjoyed, had. felt them, would be little 
inclined to exchange them for harder 
labour. Above all, the certainty, as old 
age and infirmity came upon them, when 
worn out, they would have nothing to 
look to from the merchants’ service but 
beggary: .this, when contrasted with the 
prospective view of the comforts of Green- 
wich Hospital, and its out«pension in old 
age, would be far too cheering, we think, 
to admit of a doubt on the subject. With 
the masters-of merchant vessels it is al- 
most a proverb, that men-of-war’s men 
are spoiled for them. ‘They have been 
too long:.used to moderate work and 
ease, to:-buckle cordially to the severe 
labour of, the:merchant’s service. , A man- 
of-war. of 400.tons has a erew of/121; a 
merchant vessel the same size twelve or 
fourteen.in -all,’’ 

Our-author next treats of. pensions 
for long service, and recommends a 
revisal of the present regulations : that 
for ten years’ service a seaman should 
receive fourpence—for fourteen years, 
sevenpence—for seventeen years, nine- 
pence—and for twenty-one years, one 
shilling. This, he observes, would 
induce them to continue in the service 
after they had served their first eight 
years. It is not generally known, that 
pensions to seamen, for long servitude, 
were neither given nor anticipated be- 
fore the end of the late war, therefore 
ps not act in favour of the service ; 

uently it happened, that it was 
ave » in many iistances, to the 
most worthless of those who had ser- 
ved in the navy ; for it very rarely oc- 
curred, that a good man m served four- 

Vor. XX 


’ course,” ne 
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- duct, ‘could not be “promoted . 


lave: of trust’; and no ‘register hav 
beet I t of” ‘their Veer ped y, 
for long service, perhaps ‘on 
able them to hasten their é 
indulgence in their evil’ 
But cannot happen in 
no doubt, a strict account at be 
of the seamen’s character and conde 
during the whole time they belong’ to! 
the navy. 


With respect to Wacss, our author 

pb gree more Mise 1 A xigat 
ualization, t h 

saitly no objection, and which can- - 

not fail to do away with the present 

discontent on that account. 

The next subject treated upon is 
the Peace EstastisHMENT, which 
we view as one of the most important, 
and which we think must convince ; 
his readers, that if we are in earnest 
to mcrae wey 2 we must ar 
by altering the t system, 
keep up a foundition Me pec, aaa 
cers and seamen, for at least twe 
five sail of the line. “All‘who are con- 
versant with ‘naval tactics, ‘must ‘be 
aware, that ships half manned, — 
men-of-war are now on the’ 
tablishment, can do nothing in’ meh 
way of exercise a8 a man-of-wat ought’ 
t6 do it; and that the consequences” 
are, bad *habits and relaxation, which 
are worse than no exercise at all, and 
do harm instead of‘ good to both hi 
men and officers wis are emiployed: 
particularly those who have 
the na since ‘the peace ; and, to’ use 
the author’s own words,— 


“ One thing is self-evident, That. the 
abolition of impress and a small peace esta- 
blishment are perfectly trreconcilable !!_ The 
utmost inducement the nation is capable 
of offering, could not produce the num- 
bers wanted on the commencement of a 
war, unless such numbers were mate- 
rially lessened, by a considerable increase 
of those usually employed in peace.’’ 


We shall pass over the rest of our 
author's propositions, not because they 
are less worthy of our notice, for they 
are equally so, but because we must 
devote what space we have left to the 
Conclusion, and a few remarks of our 
own. In his Conclusion, the ga 
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peg? 
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istories of other na- 
He com- 
of the treatment which 


4 
: 
: 
: 


cf : 
iy 


that (in common, how- 
other class) “‘ the pa- 
ich was wont to be award- 
to admirals, and even to captains, 
ay age eg wey x up a 
e are that Captain Griffiths 
haa condescended to notice what & 
ared in the 8ist i apa ise / 
burgh Review on the subject o: 
t ; for although the writer 
ut, article could not but partici- 
in the universal feeling against 
pressment, he displayed such con- 
summate i of the causes, and 
the nature of the dislike which sea- 
men, have to serve in the Royal Navy ; 
and the methods he proposed to re-~ 
medy the evil were so very superci-~ 
lious and absurd, that they should 
have produced only silent pity in the 
bosom of a captain in the Royal Mary 


we acknowledge, that he richly 
rved one of those “ whippings,’ 
he so feelingly recommends 


be abolished, for his imposi- 

tion on the learned editor. The same 

observation is. equally applicable to 

our author’s “‘ remarks” on a pam- 

pence a “ Statement of certain 

Practices,” &c. and “ Let. 

ters on the same Subject in the Bri- 

tish Guardian ;” but it appears, that 

Steen, to thew dlccactel anti 

name, in i ubli- 

b ig tea ra yer a well 

to give us his high testimony against 
their veracity. We have only to add, 

that we have conversed on the sub- 

iy of = — hie oe 
fifty ca s of the navy, but the 

have all, like Captain Griffiths, beck 
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ted and indepen- 
"pvt of the 
ay draws infer- 


“* fortunate enough to have 
aa ten otere: aaa 
epravity, anonymous au ' 
peneverig charge us with ona 
ing ;” and they also give their “ wn. 
quelifien testimony, that such was not 
b general character of the naval ger. 
vice. ’ 
. Before we take leave of this subject, 
it may be @ propos to notice the won. 
d progress which steam-naviga. 
tion has made ; and in contemplation: 
of the entire revolution it must make 
in naval tactics,—ask, ought not a class 
of our naval officers to be instructed 
in the management and nature of this 
powerful — Ought not a pause’ 
to be made in the construction As our 
line-of-battle ships? Every officer 
who has been in action with a mar. 
tello-tower, even in a ship of the line, 
will easily imagine that a steam-boat, 
made shot or bomb proof, even with 
only one , is superior in force toa 
three-decker, and can easily sink her! 
It is manifest that the blockade sys. 
tem is at an end—the next war will 
be carried on at sea entirely by steam, 
The chase will depend, not so much on 
the sailing of the vessel, as on the order 
and efficiency of the machinery—and 
the stock of coals ;—if at any distance 
from land, the one vessel must over-, 
take the other, and the battle must be 
decided sword in hand ! 

In conclusion, we. beg to recommend 
Captain Griffiths’s treatise, not only 
as containing the only true and fair 
view of the subject it treats of, but as 
a book of reference, containing much 
valuable and authentic information on 
naval subjects, which cannot be found 
elsewhere ; and we think he deserves 
the thanks of his country, as well for 
the zeal he has shown on this ocea- 
sion, as for defending it against its 
foreign enemies ! 
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-Is there oa Ceo Of Maga (and 
to whom in civilized world does 
that epithet not apply?) ‘whose heart 
did not,’ as“it were, within hitn, 
resporisive to the voice of that article 
on “ Birds,” so ** redolent of Spring, 
which vishered in and accompanied at 
that delightful season the notes of its 
leafy choristers, and which (thanks to 
Faustus and his inicy devil) remains 
to console us with its delicious echoes, 
now that the music of the woods is 
for a season hiished ? 

Breathed there the man, “‘ in po- 
pulous city pent,” whom the eloquent 
article ** Cottages” did not send on 2 
wild-goose chase after every circlin 
wreath of a i ane ane 

ble peeping through trees, whic 
right seem to indicate such a blessed 
retreat from the “ thousand ills that 
town is heir to”? 

Did not the meek, yet exhilarating 
spirit of old Isaac Walton sudden! 
revisit and animate thousands of his 
degeneraté disciples, when the gush 
of “Streams” came o'er the ear through 
the busy hum of Prince’s Street, like 
the voice of a brother in the wilder- 
ness, or the plash of a fountain in the 
desert? Did not one and all catch up 
line and basket, and “ those fish now 
who never fished before”? till the 
trout in every burn and loch in Scot- 
land breathed curses, not loud, but 
deep, on Christopher North and his 
myrmidons ? 

All this, and more, was achieved by 
the magic of words, suited not alone, 
as the Prince of Denmark would have 
it, tothe action but to the time; to 
the suggestions of external nature, 
and their unerring echo in the breast 
of man. But Spring and its songsters 
have alike withdrawn their charms ; 
the cottage woodbines have fallen pre- 
maturely into the “ sear and yellow 
leaf,” and the patient angler, so lately 
vexed with cloudless skies and curl- 
less pools, will ere long transfer his 
spleen to the chill breezes and drench- 
ing floods of autumn, as he stands 
shivering on the brink, in fruitless ex- 
pectation of a glorious nibble ! 

There are sports, however, afoot, 
which laugh to scorn his sober and so- 
litary pastime. ‘Thousands of mighty 
hunters, from the veteran Thorntons 
of a former century, to the Cockney 


novice, who starts at the sound of his 
own gun, ate vowing vengeance dee 
and dire against. the most timid an 
harniless of God's creatures. I blame 
them not ;—it ‘would ill become me; 
for time was, when ‘T out-Nimroded 
the pro of them all; bs I neither 
envy them ‘nor myself, because 
that time has Pia nat away: 

The skill and energy which, had I 
been an elder brother, might have 
found glorious vent at the muzzle of 
& Joe Manton, and objects of legiti- 
mate ambition, in five-barred 
were directed by stern necessity to 
more lucrative, though more ignoble 
pursuits ; but let no squire, even from 
the back of his tallest hunter, Took 
down with contempt on his brother- 
Sportsmen of the Bar. Foxes and 
lawyers have been convertible terms 
éver since the days of Esop; and in 
those of Homer, he tells us, “ when 
Greek met Greek then came the 
of war.” To follow up the doublin; 
and windings of a ¢autious legal ad 
versary, is to paltry coursing what 
¢hampaigne is to small ‘beer ; and le- 
Me J to the ground a whole array of 
plausible arguments by one well-di- 
rected hit, is finer sport (and I speak 
from experience) than bringing down, 
right and left, a whole covey of par. 
tridges at a shot. But, alas! I must 
om in the past tense of both feats, 
though the latter is preter-pluperfe 
indeed! Othello’s occupation, whether 
of br a or quadru pel warfare, has 
long been gone, and yet ‘the instinie. 
tive propensity which makes the life 
of man one perpetual chase, compels 
me at this congenial season to equip 
myself for the field, to partake of the 
excitement of my fellows ; nay, even 
to distinguish myself by the superior 
dignity of the game, or rather quarry 
I pursue, 

Well may I smile in derision on the 
noisy preparations and rabble rout of 
the fox-chase! Well may I view with 
supercilious disdain the: scientific 

uipments and elaborate contrivances 
of the subtle circumventer of the fea- 
thered tribe! Well may I bestride, 
with all the conscious elevation of him 
of La Mancha, the humble Rosinante 
which performs for me_ the office of 
limbs, prematurely invalided ; for 
aiming right and left, as living folly 
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catches my mind’s eye, or eX 
a seat the wave of memory, 
I too will be to-day a sportsman, an 
my game shall be on . 
But it is best hunting characters in 
couples, and a bottle-holder is not 
more essential to a pugilist, than a list- 
ener to a valetudinarian who has got 
upon his hobby. Gentle reader! (if 
there be at this moment one wight 
north of the Tweed, whose is not 
at his shoulder, and his whip at his 
- button-hole,) you have only to try 
and provide yourself with a pony as 
docile and tractable as Dum (own 
cousin, only seven times removed, to 
him of Charlie’s Hope), and take a so- 
ber trot along the road with me ; and 
as I know ev mrt ae the 
parish, (m excepted, ) I you, 
as we aaee, all that is worth know- 
ing of every individual who crosses my 
cor eer oe - You are out of 
ck, if Fate does not send you an ori- 
ginal in the first hundred yards; they 
are as plentiful in the parish as par- 
But you are loitering behind al- 
ready; and Dumple likes ill to be 
checked in his usual firm though mo- 
pace. Oh! you have been list- 
etiing to Tom Neerdoweel’s pitiable 
tale; and I see I am too late to pre- 
vent the misapplication of perhaps the 


worst spent shilling you ever out 
of Par waistcoat pocket. 
Tad we been peripatetic, instead of 


equestrian philosophers, and aimed at 
doing things selon les régles, that fel- 
low would have been a treasure in the 
construction of a climax ; for we might 
have ranged the world without find- 
ing anything nearer zero in the scale 
of humanity. 

That long lank compound of rags 
and filth, whose abject appearance 
renders him a sort of walking libel on 
the species, is, as his com Este in- 
dicates, of gipsy or tinkler origin, 
though he disdains to exercise even 
the equivocal industry of his tribe. 
Furnished with a helpmate from the 
same stock, he has brought 
into the world, and reared in abso- 
lute idleness and hereditary villainy, 
a brood of sturdy vagabonds, all ef- 
forts to reclaim whom have hitherto 
proved hopeless, and who, after be- 
ing the dread and nuisance of half 
the parishes round, at length esta- 
blished themselves in ours by the 
system of syuatting, so common in the 
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back woods of America. Taki 
session, in the face of all mehbi 
tions, of an uninhabited hovel on the 
estate of a good-natured laird, they 
stood their ground with laudable per. 
severance, till he was driven, by theis 
flagrant misdemeanors, to serve on 
them the summary process of eject. 
ment peculiar to Scotland, viz. taki 
the roof off their heads! To a pre- 
vious remonstrance on the score of 
their barefaced depredations, Tom, 
like the French libeller who had 
written against Choiseul, holdly an. 
swered, “ Folk maun live ;” to which, 
I am sure, the laird might. have re. 
plied with the Minister, “ I don’t see 
the necessity.” 

To describe the scenes of brutal 
strife—of alternate starvation and in. 
temperate indulgence, which render 
the abode of Tom Neerdoweel a dis- 
Brace to human nature, would neither 

profitable to you nor myself ; but 
it might read a lesson to some who 
think that nature carries within it. 
self materials of perfectibility, alike 
independent of the laws of God and 
man. 

But it is my turn to linger, for I 
must say a few words to honest John 
Walker, whom I am glad to see again 
at work, after a brief pause given to 
the most natural grief that ever sad- 
dened a father’s heart. 

If I had searched the parish through 
for a contrast to the painful character 
chance last threw in our way, I could 
not have found one niore complete 
than accident has here provid I 
shall be garrulous if I begin on the 
subject, for I love the poor, and their 
fire-side virtues, and their quiet home 
bred joys and sorrows. Ay, and it is 
impossible not to respect a man like 
John Walker, who, with only the pro- 
duce of his own industry as a labour- 
er, and his tidy wife's incomparable 
management, has reared in cleanliness 
and comfort, and trained to honest 
usefulness, nay, educated with decent 
Seottish pride, half-a-score of promi 
sing children, most of whom live. to 
look up to him with filial veneration, 
and, I trust, to repay to his grey hairs 
the toils and solicitudes which made 
them what they are. 

From the day that John Walker 
married his dear industrious stirring 
cousin, Mattie, his pick-axe was al- 
ways the first heard in the adjoining 
quarry, and. her wheel the earliest and 
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tin the village ; John’s Sabbath 
i the decentest and best brushed in 
the kirk, ‘and Mattie’s butter the ni- 
cestand most inquired for in the mar- 
ket. Few would have thought therude 
quarry braes afield for a cow ; but Mat- 
tie knew that if bread is the staff of life 
to manhood, milk is no less the pana- 
cea of infancy; and every summer 
night she might be seen in the gloam- 
ing with her cow’s supper and far- 
fetched grass on her head ; while John 
only threw down the pick-axe to take 
up the spade, which made his garden 
worth double those of his idler neigh- 
bours. 

Children came, and with them new 
cares and redoubled industry. They 
were rosy thriving urchins, more for- 
ward at six years old than puny ne- 
glected starvelings are at nine. No 
sooner could they lisp or totter, than 
they learned to fear God, and be use- 
ful. The very youngest girl (always 
selected for the idle employment of 
herding the cow) would as soon have 
thought of going to herd without her 
breakfast, as without her hymn-book 
and her knitting. The elder ones 


were chiefly boys, and though they 
had all the spirit and love of amuse- 
ment which the name implies, no one 


accused them of wanton mischief, and 
they were fitter to leave school and 
go to trades at twelve, than other lads 
are at sixteen. If openings did not 
immediately. offer, they had at least 
the strong innate disposition to work 
which forms a poor man’s best inhe- 
ritance. In the harvest-field, or the 
quarry, John Walker’s boys could 
earn men’s wages, and if a steady lad 
was wanted for a distant errand, none 
were like them for never loitering on 
the road, and then foundering a poor 
dumb animal to atone for idle delay. 
It was just at the critical period 
when John had wrestled through all 
the infancy of his family, and when 
apprentice-fees, and an impending, 
though unforeseen calamity,, might 
have proved beyond his unassisted re- 
sources, that anevent occurred, which, 
while it rewarded the manly exertions 
of his past life, set the character of my 
cottage here in a new and no less su- 
perior point of view. An almost for- 
gotten sea-faring uncle died, leaving a 
large fortune to be divided according 
to the laws of consanguinity, between 
2 host of needy relations, among whom 
John Walker and his wife, by being 


portion. ‘This, b _ ve. pro 

5 
eonsidered as eee of poetical j Ss 
tice for ‘de paaienien aving a in 
early life hi i attie to a 
iden damsel. 

When John first came to show me 
the letter, announcing to him his 
bable succession (for there were diffi- 
culties which I of course removed) to 
upwards of three hundred I 
did not think the worse of him: for a 
little natural exultation, and for an 
exuberance of joy, chiefly manifested 
in ejaculations of thankfulness to Pro- 
vidence.. But when, on being put in 
actual possession of this unheard-of 
wealth, John, after reserving an ap- 
prentice fee for his eldest son, and a 
new gown which he insisted on buy 
ing for his wife, brought me the re- 
mainder to be carefully laid up for old 

e and infirmity ; when the pickaxe 

this village Croesus, and the wheel 
of his diligent helpmate, were heard as 
early and as late as ever, while’ not 
the slightest change took place in their 
frugal and laborious mode of living, 
I set down John Walker for a philo- 
sopher, in ie psn of  hiloeophy 

But John’s Christian phi 
was soon destined to be tried in the 
tenderest point, and even there it has 
not failed him. - He loved all his 
children, from his dutiful first-born, 
(who, though almost as tall as his fa- 
ther, was still the little Willy of his 
mother’s fond remembrance,) to the 
child of his old age, the curly Benja- 
min, who climbed his knees when he 
came home at even from the toils of 
the day. But there grew at his fire- 
side a creature whom few fathers could 
have looked on without predilection, 
or talked of without pride. Three 
chubby smiling of sons had 
been followed into the world by a 
sweet gentle fairy of a daughter, whose 
noiseless step and quiet pastimes soon 
no less distinguished her, than» her 
flaxen ringlets, and her small though 
well-turned limbs. From the hour that 
she could smile in his face with an- 
swering consciousness, this babe was 
— off tere tg 5° till, in 
all the childi oO nature 
womanhood, she fad a ned 


-place on a stool at his feet, whence 


her fair hair gleamed in the firelight 

on the yet unopened boards of the 

large family Bible. ; 
It is not fancy which invests beings 
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doomed to early dissolution with rare 
and mysterious qualities. Ellen Wal- 
ker was never a child, <t in the 
guileless simplicity and ino- 
cence of that Cention po 5 A In 
premature thought, in watchful do- 
mestic cares, in tender sympathy with 
all around her, she was from infancy 
a woman; and often has her mother 
sighed, she knew not why, and ceased 
a moment to ply her busy wheel, in 
admiration of the intuitive thrift and 
instinctive order of her childish de- 


an father claimed the earliest cares 
of Elien’s affectionate heart. It was 
she, who, a ~ a the 
grass, cautiously slid down the st 
face of the ae with the breakfast 
her hand had prepared for him ; it was 
she, who at noon duly set his chair, 
and flanked the huge dish of potatoes 
with her own gay china jug of fresh 
drawn milk ; and late late on Saturda 
night, when her mother, wearied wi 
the toils of the week, had retired to 
rest, it was Ellen who groped in the 
ample kist and well-stocked amrie, and 
drew forth with filial anxiety her fa- 
‘ther’s Sunday suit, repaired its casual 
blemishes, and displayed it on the 
high-backed elbow-chair, to meet his 
opening eye in the morning. 

And did he not wake to bless the 

ing thus sent for his solace and con- 

? Did there not sometimes 

tremble in his eye 

* Tears such as pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head 2” 


Yes! but ere long the character of 
these tears was changed, — — 
anxiety mingled in every glance that 
pore the earthly corhl that en- 
closed his bosom’s treasure. 

Ellen at fourteen was just blooming 
into womanhood. Her fairy form as- 
sumed a robustness beyond its early 
promise, the roses on her cheek a har- 
dier and brighter tint, and (as she 
joined her first harvest field) the so- 
ber serenity of her smile sometimes 
gave place to the hearty, if. not bois- 
terous laugh of her companions. But 
it was the fallacious gleam of sunshine 
ushering in a cloudy and soon-closed 
day. 

An insidious and fatal disease (for 
which human skill has seldom, if ever, 
been able to devise a remedy less ter- 
rible than the immediate loss of a 
cious limb) gradually confined Ellen 





‘ly trifling illness s 


sone'of prone settee @ 
months 
bed of ‘languishing, where many’, 
painful expedient was resorted to, fj 
the medical skill John was now 
pily enabled to command, to avert, 
possible, an operation, to which the 
prejudices of the wisest of that’ rank 
pose ‘an almost invincible barriép, 
If I could not behold without tears of 
ee the hectic flush ‘that yé 
placed Ellen’s more expanded 
what were a father’s feelings, when 
he saw her growing, as he often said) 
** Ower bonny for a warld o” sin and 
misery?” If Z, with all my fearful 
sense of its importance, nay, of ‘its 
being indispensable to save her life, 
could only urge, with reluctant im. 
portunity, her acquiescence in thé 
cruel sacrifice of her limb, why blame 
too harshly the paternal scruples and 
maternal weakness which hesitated to 
enforce, till perhaps too late, a step, 
from which (though Ellen was a per- 
fect model of passive fortitude) the 
heroism of fourteen might well be 
pardoned for shrinking ? 

I left, when setting out on a short 
excursion, John Walker’s family i 
all the painful conflict arising ftom ‘a 
sense of stern duty on the one hand, 
and the recoil of Nature from it on 
the other. The father in chless 
anguish, the mother harassed and de- 
jected, the sufferer alone, cheers 
ful and resigned to all save an ope- 
ration, of the necessity for which the 
strong sanguine spirit of youth could 
never be persuaded ; while I, and 
every casual visitor, read in her ema- 
ciated, though still lovely, counte- 
nance, no alternative between an in- 
stant, and probably too long deferred, 
amputation, and a lingering death of 
exquisite pain and hourly decay. 

How short-sighted is man in his 
fears, as well as in his hopes ! During 
my brief absence, an epidemic, pre- 
vailing in the neighbourhood, entered 
John Walker’s dwelling, and with a 
diseriminating mercy, not the less un- 
erring, though not always so distinct- 
ly visible, seized on the only member 
of his household in every sense ripe 


‘for immortality, if patient suffering 


and angelic resignation under long fa- 


‘therly chastisement can contribute to 


maturity. Three days of comparative- 
ced gently to ex- 


tinguish a flame already quivering in 
the socket ; and Ellen died Ted 


as she 











-_ anh . Geese... ae 


I did not intend to speak of 


. but we all love to. do so, and. the 


told me that his Ellen (the lowliness 
of whose stature threatened to be the 
only drawback on her oe had 
grown several inches during her ill- 

by any one, till she 
was measured for her-coffin ! 

Oh! Labour! thou art a powerful 
medicine for the: ills — — 
would the possessor of that princely 
mansion, which I *- a are npn 
ing to at, give for soun 
pe healthful Sppetite of my hero of 
the spade and pickaxe—for his con- 
tentment on earth, and his hopes be- 


yond ! 
When F think on the wayward fate, 


the perverted talents, the blasted cha~ 
racter of the gifted reprobate who owns 
that earthly paradise, and to whom it 
is as Eden to the apostate angel ; when. 
I know that, though rich in the 
session of the tenderest of female 
hearts, and blest a the most _ 
mising of families, he spurned from 
him domestic felicity and parental en- 
joyment—broke that heart as a child 
does a neglected toy, and brought those 
beings into the world to mar their 
prospects, and add their errors to his 
own dread recordof accumulated guilt ; 
when I er 
purchase him respect, nor ta 
amusement, nor his couch of down 
repose, nay, nor his utter desolation 
and misery one sigh of human sym- 
phy ; when I see him living unbe- 
oved and unhonoured, and know that 
he will ere long die unsoothed and. 
unlamented, I feel. more than ever 
anxious to have it. known, that, if I 
too am a solitary and joyless indivi- 
dual, it has been my misfortune, not 
my fault to be so: é 

There are batchelors who shrink 


dom-touched chord has already given 
that thrill, which, once over, I bn go 
on. Mine is a tale, such as, I 
might be told by thousands of 
younger brothers, who, born with the 
same tastes and aspirations after hap~ 
piness as the “‘ fruges consumere nati,” 
are doomed either to have these aspi-. 
rations early and irremediably 
ed by poverty, or nursed om: sickly. 
hope, till their fruition becomes. a: 
apie rece so indifference, or 
i a i t, more deadly from 
the waning vigour of the affections,, 
casts prematurely its sear and yellow 
tinge over the remainder of a joyless, 
existence. 
I was bred up in boyish inti 
and hourly contact with a dazzling) 
creature, whom to see was to admire, 
and whom nature had lavishly endew- 
ed with every gift, save that wealth 
and rank, to whieh, however, she pes- 
sessed an inéubitable pa I loved 
Caroline long before I knew that I 
had no right todo so ; and I loved her 
long after I became aware of the re=: 
probation stamped by custom and am- 
bition on such unauthorized presump- 
tion, ‘That she loved me beyond. the: 
unsuspecting cordiality of sisterly’af~, 
fection, I cannot positively affirm ; but 
I felt, and feel now, that she could 
have done so, had not the whole force 
of parental authority, and the whole 
strain of maternal admonition,guarded 
her against the admission of so hetero« 
dox a sentiment. I never told her ef! 
my love, if the mute devotion of every: 
thought. and faculty to her service, to. — 
her eonvenience, to the anticipation of: 
her unborn wishes, ean be called si«: 


lenee-—I never dreamt, of ine: 
her; and tusmiapeatingy ow blasts ck res, 
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, and congenial dulness, 
‘scared Love himself out at the 
window. I only spent the few fatal 
months of expiring liberty from the 
Cimmerian bondage of law in rivetting 


— em ae -_ Invested 
e perilous pri of su 

posed invalnerability, ind pe syle 
consanguinity, I rode, walked, and 
danced, with Caroline, on the flowery 
brink of 2 precipice, from which I was 
plunged headlong into an abyss of des- 


pair, and almost of guilt, by the sim-_ 


ple circumstance of my elder brother’s 
return from his grand tour. 

His marriage with Caroline had ne- 
ver been hinted at, even in jest. No! 
it was too firmly planned, and too ar- 
dently desired, to be thus lightly spo- 
ken of, and its frustration thus idly 
hazarded ! Things were left to their 
course. Alfred came, saw, conquered, 
or was conquered, it matters not which 
—the world applauded, parents tri- 
umphed, lawyers chuckled, rivals en- 

- a and I—had a providential at 
which spared me the ceremony, an 
perhaps saved me from wnicide. 

Alfred, poor fellow! had not the 

test suspicion of my attachment, 
so no feeling of bitterness towards him 
mingled in my boyish agony. Every- 
pe boyish necessarily subsides, and 
on their return from a two years’ resi- 
dence on the Continent, I shook hands 
with the unconscious author of my 
isery, with brotherly regard, and 
spoke with wonderful self-command 
to his beautiful wife, though I did not 
venture to look at her, till we had met 
several ‘times. 
~ She became what her lively dispo- 
sition, as well as her transcendant 
charms, peculiarly fitted her to be, a 
distinguished star in the galaxy of fa- 
shion. Alfred, naturally domestic, was 
either forced or insensibly attracted 
into her dazzling orbit. I gazed on it, 
as it drew all eyes and many hearts 
within its sphere, and wondered that 
mine no longer experienced ‘its per- 
haps in fascination. I ceased to 
envy Alfred, who shared its beams, 
and unimpassioned at best, with 
the giddy multitude; I perceived, 
with the scanty philosophy of three- 
and-twenty, that such a meteor blaze 
could ill replace the fireside joys even 


a 
of a man with ten thousand a-yeary) 


' how could it then have fed the: 
- lamp; and cheered the painful vigils, of! 


a labourer for fame and for bread'?xjy 
lived to thank Heaven for many ap 
ungranted prayer ; to pity. the brother, 
I once madly envied, nay tobe, under 
Providence, the instrument of resey.: 
ing my youth’s idol from the brink of 
that bourne whence no female ‘step 
has yet returned, of opening her eyes) 
to the villainy-of one who had nearly 
won her ear, by feigning all that I once 
felt, in short, of preserving to my hap. 
pily unsuspecting brother the being 
of whom he had unconsciously robbed: 
me five years before; humbled by 
penitence, softened by remorse, dis« 
posed by recent escape from imminent’ 
peril to cling for life to the:protector 
from whom, like Eve, she had only 
strayed to render her weakness more 
conspicuous. Was I not happy ?— 
happier than if-Caroline in the delis 
rium of youth and folly had shared 
my penury, had lived to upbraid me: 
with it, probably to desert it, as she 
had nearly done the tasteful opulence 
of my brother >— 
Yes! but I had now a home which 
I could fearlessly ask a being of an 
opposite cast to cheer for me ; I had 
a hope at least of future competence, 
which I longed to share with some one 
who could understand that such a 
hope is the most vivid and least alloy. 
ed of human enjoyments. As well 
might the grey tints of an autumnal 
sky vie with the rainbow. that lights 
up the passing cloud, as one cold real- 
- + of life emulate the colouring’ with 
which love, even the most rational:and 
sober, invests the horizon of futurity ! 
In truth, the sharer of my home 
and heart, the being whose bright 
image was, like the illuminations of an 
ancient missal, to spread light and 
life over the barren pages of my daily 
and nightly studies, had been for’ 
some time unconsciously found ; and 
the humble cousin of the dazzling Ca- 
roline, while she assisted with steady 
rinciple and admirable judgment in 
r friend’s extrication from the snares 
of vice, cast over her willing and ad- 
miring coadjutor fascinations of a very 
different character. ! 
Emma, born and bred amid the 
ace and seclusion of a rustic home, 
resisted all her gay cousin’s soli< 
citations to visit her in town, ‘till ex- 
pressions in the letters of her. volatile 
1 
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and mysterious 

tothe wakeful eye of early 

that a mentor, even of her own age, 
might be of service to Caroline. Em- 
mano longer hesitated; and by her 
timely arrival and early influence over 
her cousin’s mind, powerfully coutri- 
buted to thwart the machinations of 
a profligate seducer, and snatch his 
victim from his grasp. 

- This, a _ not +0 work of 
a day ; in its benevolent prosecu- 
ret bow had to make sacrifices of 
comfort, of inclination, nay, of health 
itself. To the arduous nature of the 
enterprise, were added forced dissipa~ 
tion, and hours ill ing with a 
delicate wag and habits of 
regularity and repose. No sooner were 
our uted labours crowned with suc- 
cess, than F myself was the first to 
urge Emma’s removal to the country, 
though I now lived but in her pre- 
sence, and had no rational hope of 
being able to follow her in less than 
four interminable months. 

- We did not part, however, without 
embodying in words, hopes and pro 
mises, which had been tacitly under- 
stood long before ; but it was more for 
the pleasure of talking of them, than 


for making ‘* assurance doubly sure.” 


I did not need to ask if she share 
and embellish the simple home of a 
devoted husband, whose youth had 
been cheerfully and unrepiningly de- 
dicated to the helpless imbecility of a 
parent. She needed not to promise 
that her pure hand and heart should 
crown my mute devotion ; for I knew 
as well as words could tell me, that 


- had it been otherwise, that devotion 


would long since have been firmly 
though gently repressed, by one who 
would as soon have dreamed of trifling 
with religion! There was about our 
whole e: ent “ a-sober certainty 
, waking bliss,” if se a - 
thusiasts may say, leaves in the so’ 
when annihilated, a void, more fearful 
than all the devastating wrecks of 
sion. We parted, as those part whom 
a-day’s journey divides—w 
correspondence is to unite in idea— 
and whom a few months are to bring 
together, never again to separate ! 

. I toiled with tenfold energy in my 
now beloved vocation. «I earned. dis- 
tinction—~I earned the means of em- 
bellishing the home I was preparing 
for my Emma ; and, dedicating to this 

Vou. XX. 


m daily. 


delightful employment the few short 
per oe arene hem all-en- 
grossing mysclf for two 
recep her 4h luxury of a trip to. 
cotddunchda-dephtheediatietetael der 
consi pressure, from 

tecting in a second perusal of one of 


Emma's letters, —— of ; 
and despondence, which sccordel il 
with my sanguine anticipations. Her 
health had recruited greatly on first 
returning to her native air ; and though 
since silent on the subject of further 
progress, not a hint of increased deli<* 
cacy had reached me. I was therefore. 
the more struck with something omi< . 
= in the tone of her affectionate ~~ 
to some minute inquiries as to her - 
taate in books and furniture ; and be~ 
fore the thrice read letter was again 
in ey I was on the top of the 
—m o ’ . 

It was late on Saturday night when 
I set off, and I found the church-bell 
had just —— I reached S——, - 
I flew to the house where Emma lived - 
with her aunt; both ladies had gone 
to church. Thank God! I exclaimed 
with a fervour which first showed me 
the extent of my previous fears. My’ 
natural impulse was to follow them ; 
but as the decorum of the place, as 
well as regard for Emma’s health and 
feelings, forbade the hazarding a scene ' 
by my unexpected appearance in their 
pew, I stationed myself in the back 
row of a gallery, whence I could dis- 
tinetly see her motions, — _ 
near enough to distinguish eae 
tures, even had they been less closely 
shaded by a white veil. 

The deportment of my beloved was, 
as it had ever been, a model of unose 
tentatious devotion ; but it may be 
conceived with what intense anxiety I 
mingled observation of her test 
gesture, with heartfelt prayer for her 
preservation. There were trifles light 
as air, to all save a devoted bridegroom, 
(for lover is too a term to ex" 
press my feelings,) which indicated 
delicacy. She rose with apparent dif. 
ficulty ; sat during a part of the ser«: 
vice where I was sure she would, if 
able, have stood ; and I listened in 
vain for her fine mellow voice in the 
hymn of thanksgiving. There was in 
the aunt who accompanied her an 
evident interest in her motions, little 
less intense than my own. I even fan. 
cied other eyes were bent on ry 4 
with friendly — 3 and 

5K 
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pastor, whe had 
her from her cradle, 
is text; “ Blessed are the 
the Lord,” I felt as if 
ing her funeral ser- 
doving itsqqutincunanste 
mantic herve, tidapun snl 

aunt’s 

‘al my which 
, the radiance of beauty w 

ighted up her countenance transport- 

me too much to inquire whether it 
was of this world or another ! 

‘The moment the service was ended, 


5 
i 
Si 
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iu 
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ie 


the servant er to announce my 
arrival, installed myself in the parlour. 
Ona sofa, whose ely appearance 
showed it designed for use, not orna~ 
ment, lay a volume, bearing equally 
the marks of daily familiarity. It was 
Sherleck on Death! and I let it fall, 
as if it had been a viper. Others lay 
near, and I ~ may ag them 
—Les Pensées de Baxter’s 
Saint's Rest, Taylor's Holy Dying !— 
Noaccidental coincidence—one awful- 
ly -engr thought alone—could 
ot made eed the atte studies 
a ee - woman. 
car mp daggers ; 
Kong rg were marginal notes, and. 
passages marked for reperusal, which 
sent oe Samoa a aunty 
throug e. er 
eit lad sushitesent when in health, 
had the dusty peculiar look of an in- 
Geel ent upeathotitecundon, there 
out mn 
Tai tweak tundemoved, and: flowers 
\anitended, which I knew her love of 
order and of gardening would alike 
er forbidden, had strength permit- 


yO reeal grada- 
tions of mental torture >—She came 
ee nen 
her buoyant step and radiant smile de« 
ceived even me for the moment. She 
saw it did, and with this thought 
seemed to come strong and sudden re« 
lief.. ‘She spoke so very cheerfully, 
entered so warmly into my affairs in 
town, and me to revert so in- 
sensibly to my old habit of bright an- 
pagar the future, that my fears 
gave way beneath the magic of her 


smile, and I parted from‘ man an ts 


J ot ary 
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vey, 
(which she knew I would at once 

to) of having rather over-ex 

last night. The truth was, the 

durst not let me see the pallid spectre 
into which morning pad pr ont. the 
bright and blooming vision of feverish 
beauty, which had dazzled even the 
keen eye of affection ; nor could she, 
consistently with her’ strong sense of 
duty and self- preservation, risk a pér- 
sonal farewell, during which she would 
have felt it alike impossible and sin.~ 
ful further to dissemble. I 
therefore, under that control of impe- 
rious necessity, which everywhere, CX 
cept,in romances, governs the actions 
of men. 

I had next day a difficult and com. 
plicated cause to plead ; and that I did 
so with eclat and success, only er 
how mechanically even the een 
mind may be enerthenll and little 
connexion may exist between a man’s 
thoughts and his words. The success 
of this cause gained me a princely re- 
muneration. Its instantaneous appli- 
cation was to send down the first phy« 
sician of the day to S—— ; and I 
awaited his return in a state of mind 
which it weresuperfiuous to waste words 
in describing. Dr M——— devoted two 
days (an age in his professional: life) 
tomy beloved, and returned to grasp 
my hand with friendly fervour, with a 
tear on his eare-worn cheek, to 
my angel's heroic fortitude, and to tell 
me with manly sincerity that her case 
was utterly hopeless, but that might 
in all probability have the consolation 
of devoting tothe solace of her gradual 
decline, the leisure of that long vaca- 
tion, which puny mortal fo: t had 
allotted for our bridal festivities! He 
was the bearer of a shert note from 
Emma, so characteristic of her life and 
death, as to supersede all the fond 
naan of partial affection. It ran 


-. §© My peargst Francis, 
While hope remained, I shrunk from 
afflicting you. Now that it has va- 
nished, I long to comfort you. Come 
when you can, and let . if — can 
reconcile you to live, b 
means, which, by the blessing of God 
have taught Sohes easy it — die! 


. Yeg:h she has taught me to live, but 





i 


But what has the 
der mansion (from 
y-indulged vein of selfishness has 
for a moment carried me) to ruminate 
on in.a solitude more joyless and less 
than that of the cloister, 
sweetened by no sense of duty, and 
cheered by no hope of reward ? When 
came in sight of his princel 
seat, from the hil] we have scomeded, 
its pore and noble features were alone 
i ; you are now nearer, and can 
“tingnish its air of dilapidation ; its 
ing timber, its un* 


desolation ; ime and } 
bave told on the habitation, v 
remorse have preyed on the inhabit- 
ants! , 
I am old enough to remember Sir 
William Neville’s debit in the world, 
applauses with which it — 


was a talisman not easily forgotten. 
His talents were of the first order, 
had been diligently cultivated. Pride, 
and a natural taste for classical learn 
i i him a dis- 
_ contrived to 

e dissipation his 

afforded; thereby acquiring a 

a ger for opisit among his equals, 
while extolled by his superiors as @ 


scholar. 
Hig father had died early, and the 
mothers had idolized 


Oxford, his real 
His mind was of too 
repenay 


male heart. On some of these the vil-. 
lage churchyard heaved its nameless 


; they were unknown and sl 
ten, save in the imperishable 
of eternity. But in early youth, ere oe 


«down of the soul” (as Sicard’s dum 


with the w 

and achieved tha 

thre seducer’s art which 
triumph 


y listens to the equi- 
vocal protestations of a man of rank ; 
while the per equally unsophisti- 
cated sharer of hi station in society; 
dreams not of t less ho 
than his hand an heart, and is 
ly and irrecoverably en , ere 

i ed suitor sinks into the specious 
betrayer ! 

Siz William had chosen his ground 


and with the consummate art of a fiend ; 


and Agnes Vernon, the Per pee but 
lovely daughter of a widowed mother, 
i ither father nor er to 
tation to the 


pas the bang 
with bi 











164 
she yielded to the which 
her his in the sight of Heaven, 

she as firmly believed herself his bride, 
as if his vows had been ratified by the 
nuptial benediction. 

have no wish to dwell on the hor- 
Tors ap ag ts — ~- sus- 
picion over’s ery. Every 
stage of the harrowing process has 
po pe ga deere 
tomical precision, which may sati 
the most callous amateur in mental 
torture. Suffice it that Sir William 
was said to have first learned from 
the maniac laugh of her who never 
smiled again, how much “ r 
than a serpent’s tooth” is the fang of 
the undying worm! The curse, not 
loud but deep, of a widowed mother 
has been accomplished ; the betrayer 
of her child is forsaken of his own, 
and he who denied the softest and 
most affectionate of creatures his 
name, lived to be rejected with scorn 
mAs ag high-souled objects of his pur- 


The frantic laugh of Agnes died on 
the murderer’s ear, or was drowned in 
the tumult of the world. That world, 
so. tolerant to the vices of the great 
and gay, forgot her existence, and Sir 
William was again an “ honourable 
man.” Fathers, nay mothers, tender- 
ed their daughters to his acceptance, 
and lovely innocent creatures, to whom 
his vices were unknown, smiled on the 
assassin of Agnes. 

iage was now his serious ob- 
ject; rank and wealth were both in 
his option, and for a while he hesi- 
tated between them. Sincerity and 
uprightness were foreign to his na- 
ture, and he trifled with two fair crea- 
tures till retreat became nearly im- 
possible ; till the ineffable scorn and 
threatened chastisement of a noble 
family, and the utmost legal ven- 
geance of a wealthy one, —— 
alike over his guilty head. The.lat- 
ter he was most inclined to brave ; 
but even this he thought to avert by 
a stroke of demoniac ingenuity 
consummate baseness; extricating 
remap Fe fare epemer ers with 
er Ww. e decided on resigning, 
by the sacrifice, the gratuitous un- 
founded sacrifice, ot the reputation of 
the future mother of nis children ! 

The plea was unanswerable, and 
unanswered by those to whom it was 
originally urged ; but a providential 
indiscretion revealed it to her who 
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Not. 
was its subject, and poetical justice 
was in some measure satisfied, when 
Sir William lived to be denied ad 
mittance to her, as she sat at th 
same n window with her scarte 
less indignant rival, while her proud 
father inflicted personal chastisement 
on him with a beggar’s crutch, which 
he apologized for polluting ; and ‘her 
noble brothers refused him the satis. 
faction which gentlemen alone, they 
said, were entitled to claim. 
The infamy of this transaction 
drove Sir William to the Continent, 
and for some years nothing was 
heard of him, but as a connoisseur 
and patron of the arts, for which his 
talents and education amply quali. 
fied him. Shunned by our few coun- 


_trymen who then visited Italy, he nas 


turally associated with the natives, and 
found, in the relaxed tone of their 
morality, congenial attractions. After 
a heartless round of unmieaning gal« 
lantries, however, the unsophisticated 
character and rare beauty of the 
daughter of a Milanese man of let- 
ters, who died at Rome, leaving her 
wholly unprovided for, seemed to fix 
Sir William’s wandering inclinations. 
He became desperately in love with 
Bianca, attempted as usual to seduce, 
but failing, was married to her by a 
riest of her own persuasion. So at 
t it was rumoured at Rome, from 
whence Sir William had retired, be 
fore the ceremony, to a villa on the 
banks of the lake of Como. Here he 
lived for some time, deeply enamours 
ed, as fame reported, of his fair bride; 
here were born to him a son an 
daughter, objects, it was said, of his 
doating fondness. His natural rest« 
lessness, however, soon manifested it~ 
self, in a desire to travel; aad Bi- 
anca, having traversed with him al- 
most the whole of Southern Europe, 
ventured at length to hint a hope of 
visiting that happy England of which 
she had heard so much, and of which 
her children at least were destined to 
be inhabitants. At this proposal Sir 
William became moody and irritable, 
(if indeed, as is doubted, he ever was 
otherwise,) long repelled it with un 


‘necessary violence and indignation, 


then as suddenly and capriciously 
yielded with a smile of fiendish ex- 
ultation on hiz lips, as he made the 
now scarce wished-for concession. 


They landed at length on the provid 
island, to which Bianca's thoughts 











1086.7) 
had 
those only who have 
utter desolateness of London to the 
unknown or the forgotten, can pic- 
ture with what sadness she soon gazed 

- on its dingy‘ streets and. smoky at- 
mosphere, or on the myriads who 
thronged past her windows with not 
a thought of her or her fortunes ! 

Her children began to droop, and 
Sir William removed them and her 
to a villa near town; where, though 
a few male guests occasionally re- 
sorted, no female visitant came to 
welcome the timid foreigner, or ini- 

- tiate her in England’s courtesies, or 
England’s customs. This excited some 
painful surprise ; it became fearful 

- reality when the decent English nurse 
(who had replaced, at their own de- 
sire, the shivering Italian attendants, 
pining to return to their own land of 
-sunshine) announced, in terms soft- 

-ened by her evident sympathy for her 
‘gentle and interesting mistress, the 
impossibility of her remaining with 


been fondly ‘turned; but 


one whose claim to the title of Lady 
Neville was more than suspected. 
The veil fell at once from poor Bi- 
anca’s eyes; a thousand inconsisten- 
cies in her lord’s conduct, a thousand 


fluctuations in his still affectionate be- 
haviour, a thousand meannessés that 
dissimulation is heir to, flashed on her 
memory, and confirmed the appalling 
statement. She neither fainted nor 
went into hysterics, but with a statue- 
like composure, more affecting, as the 
nurse said, than all the frenzy of de- 
spair, gazed on her unconscious chil- 
‘dren, and awaited Sir William’s re- 
turn. He read in her countenance 
“that the truth had reached her, and 
was turning his impotent vengeance 
on the officious informer, when Bi- 
anca, calmly, though every nerve qui- 
vered with suppressed agony, request- 
ed him to hear, in presence of his 
humble but upright countrywoman, 
the decision of a not less conscientious 
foreigner. Though freed, she trusted, 
from past guilt in the sight of God, 
by her ect confidence in the rite 
which joined their hands, nothing 
could reconcile her to remaining for 
a thoment under the roof of. one who 
could thus profane a sacrament to the 
ruin of a fellow-creature } and she 
threw herself on the compassion of 
the nurse, for an asylum for herself 
and the infant in arms, from 


experienced the — 


- perhaps ever really loved. 


‘ his waning 


‘mistaken. Bianca found; th 


mough to 

This exertion of hereto spirit in one 
so habitually gentle and complying, 
revived, in its full force, the attach- 
ment which Sir William had in‘truth 
always felt towards the only being he 
e thought 
of parting with her was not to be 
borne ; for on¢e he felt that sophistry 
would be unavailing, and honesty the 
only policy, if he meant to secure to 
i years the solace he was 
little tikely to meet elsewhere. He 
offered immediate martiage by priests 
of both communions; but n Bi- 


-anca, turning from him with indig- 


nant silence, asked the nurse, if it 
would legitimize her darling children, 
and was answered in the negative, the 


- forlorn mother raised her eyes in mute 


appeal to a higher tribunal, and rush- 


-ed from the abode of her betrayer, 


with a determination which nothing 
short of absolute force could have 
withstood. 

Sir William let this first torrent of 
just indignation expend itself, trust- 
ing that time and maternal ‘affection 
would bring her back again. He = 
humble friend, a table lodging, 
and employment for her talents as an 


-artist ; and it'was not till he held out 


a lure the most irresistible to a mo- 
ther’s heart, that he could shake her 
steadfast purpose of never again ad- 
mitting him to her presence. 

He offered to transfer a large part 
of his property to Scotland, where his 
future residence would legalize his 
tardy nuptials, and legitimize his chil- 


-dren. The last consideration prevail- 


ed, and Bianca consented for their 
sakes to endure, when the transfer 
should be completed, their father’s 
society, and forfeit the self-respect 
which she hitherto justly cherished, 
by vowing honour and obedience to one 
whom she could not but despise. She 
loved him, however, still—she had 
loved him with a young heart's in- 
tense devotion, and the cruel circum- 
stances of their separation, his heart~ 
less deception of her for so many years 
the probable fate of her children with 
such a parent, all preyed on a consti- 
tution little fitted to brave the rigours 
of an English winter of uncommon 
severity. Consumption manifested it- 
self, of that rapid and fatal kind which 
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horrors of winter had 

subsided, and Bianca, to 

journey by land was mani- 

matter of impossibility, was 
a a een yee up by 

agonized destroyer with every com- 
fort the v: could ‘admit of. A 
storm, which arose on their first em- 
» proved a severe trial to the 

sufferer’s scanty portion of strength 
“and spirits; a yet more cruel one was 
inflicted by the calms which succeed- 
It was on a day more resembling 
than February that Bianca's ex- 
first rested on the blue 
Seotland. She saw that a few 
would place within her reach 
ject to which she bad sacrificed 
felt that it was destined to 
otherwise, turned an eye of meek 
on him whose victim she had 
in life and in death, clasped her 
to her breast, and expired ! 
was enough of ness in 
’s sorrow to ensure its sin- 
~ He had lost the oj being 
whom his faults alone would never 
ve 4; and after many fruit- 
less sacrifices in the disposal of his 
> he had failed in purchasing 

or the children, of whom he was 
pix f d, the place in society 
which, but for his own gratuitous vil- 
lainy, would have been their indispu- 
table right. The first vehemence of his 
tseensediiedlt inerectingasplen- 
id mausoleum to his unostentatious 
Bianca, and in spoiling his children, 
>) with his usual reckless selfish- 


2 


e 


is 


g ae 
F 


; and 
affected his respectability in England 
Keeping’ those of bis own rank at a 


in 

by mere inability to tolerate his own 
reflections, into admitting to his house 
and familiarity al] that equivocal tribe 
Of parasites and hangers-on whom in- 


Xe. 
stinct draws, like birds of prey, 
the disreputable rich man, exeluded 
by his vices from the fellowship of his 
peers. cts 
It was over this set that his eldest 
daughter returned from school to 
side. Gay, giddy, and accomplished, 
as unlimited indulgence and _ lavish 
expente could make her, Wilhelming 
(who, with her father’s name, inhe. 
rited many of the chief features of his 
person and character) went through 
all the routine of follies ‘in which an 
unprincipled society, and the absence 
of maternal protection, could invelve 
a high-spirited and thoughtless erea. 
ture. The transcendant beauty, on 
which Sir William had reckoned for 
procuring her a brilliant allianee, nar. 
rowly failed to plunge her in.an 
abyss of degradation, from which it 
was relief te have her extricated by 
one of the neediest and most worth- 
less of his tribe of household. flatter. 
ers. A princely portion was neoessg- 
ry to po ae the transformation of 
his idel daughter into the wife ofa 
profligate adventurer. The price was 
paid, and enabled the grateful pair to 
reathe the congenial atmosphere of 
Paris, whence the, distant sound of 
their follies and excesses alone visited 
the ear of Sir William, and with it a 
voice of deep upbraiding from the 
tomb of a mother ! 
While his eldest daughter was thus 


.cheracteristically requiting the blind 


partiality which gave the reins to her 
omar pa that pale and trembling 
child of sorrow and misfortune, whom 
Bianca bad borne in anxiety and nur- 
sed in tears, and whose 4g tena 
partook of the delicacy, while her tem- 
per exhibited the shrinking timidit 
of her mother’s, had grown up ami 
parental neglect and indifference, un- 
spoilt by indulgence, if uncheered by 
kindness, and indebted to the honest 
English nurse, to whom her dying 
mother had bequeathed her, for les 
sons of simple piety and infant virtue 
which nothing could eradicate from 
her mind. She had no shining ta- 
lents, and for, sound judgment Sir 
William had no value. She was plain 
in » and retiring in manners ; 
» when gout asserted its 
many claims on one not distin- 
guished for patience, her unobtrusive 
services were duly appreciated ; with 


returning health she was: forgotten, 
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nister’s worthy mother to rest herself 
at the manse, courage was at last sum- 
moned to ask advice ng her 
studies from the pious.m incum- 
bent, whose quiet manners and gentle 
character were the counterparts of her 
own. The advice was given with ho- 
nest satisfaction, and followed with 
patient diligence. It led to an inter- 
course, whose Hage may be 
anticipated ; and Sir William, shortly 
before his gay daughter deserted him 
in triumph, shut his doors, as he said 
for ever, on his humble Beatrice, for 
avowing herself a Christian, and mar- 
rying a parson: He kept his word 
while health piery z Mut peer Meter 
racking pain imminent ave 
been his portion, a female form has 
hovered t, but unchidden, 
around his , and in his delirium 
he has been heard to call it by the 
name of Bianca ! 

. beeps affections nowcentred 
on his son, who passed’ through ev 
gradation of school and college with 
distinction, whose form blended his 
mother’s’ beauty with his father’s 
grace, but who in rectitude of soul 
too thoroughly resembled her to tole- 
rate the*equivocal existence his father 
had chalked out for him as the luxu- 
rious enfant gaté of a profligate cote- 
rie. “ Were the fortune you can give 
me without injury te others,” said he, 
‘¢ sufficient to support me in idleness, 
F would not vegetate in useless obscu- 
rity. You have given me an educa~ 
tion which is of itself an inheritance ; 
it remains with me to improve it, and 
carve for myselfia name, which it is 
unhappily not yours to bestow.” 

The-consciousness.of talent, and the 
advan of education, would have 
rendered: Charles an ornament to the 
legal profession, and permitted him to 
aspire to the highest Honours. But 
Sir William, in t at his son’s 
declining to sacrifice to his: humour 
every hope of independence and dis- 


> " 

pegs Fy zit selfish opp 
tion, si t discord, 

ed with orgies hideous to a 1 
cate by nature, and 
pointment, Ch 
no one knew whither ; and 

letter to his father was dated r 
board a man of war, the interest of # 
favourite schoolfellow having procured’ 
iiis on sppelatinent in the havy. 

- Sir iam, though the 
utmost displeasure, would now hav 
made any concession to rescue from: 
OF de nent yet Gis hope nea pies 
of his wayward heart; but Charles, 


Ee ree, maa, th Some 
what he conceived a principle of du: 
— oe yn ey x of his 
Ww ession, in keeping i steady: 
tm bile purpose ee 


io glory to-be aimed! at if I # and 
honourable grave ph oded lane ‘The 


last words were prophetic. Promy 
ed by that pat oe for distinction, 
which, in a less n; 
might have achieved 
t midshipms 

nearly impracticable ‘service, pe = 
ed it, and fell at two-and-twenty, with: 
the colours ef an enemy’s fort’ twist~ 
ed’ round his' body ; and the highest 
meed of his country’s regret, whit 
perhaps ever was earned By one so 
young. 

Peace to his' aslies!—F owe it to 
you and myself, to cheer our’ spitits 
after this long melancholy history ; 


and it shall be by introducing yout 
pn nad mae wep more: fort 

an poor and the ght 
of whose b t sunny fice, Sat Hess 


marine » will put us in good 
Do you see the light wreathof smoke 
that rises from below - br 
romontory overhanging the sea? It is 
ee as you would fancy, some fisher- 
man caulking his boat, or idle boys 
roasting i on the: beach of 
the little sunny bay. It isa humanha- 
bitation, ay, and one of’ the‘most ine 
— delightful’ ever achieved 
human energy and industry. — 
You have-now-a full‘ view of Jack 
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Noran‘s Folly, as it is called by.some. however; for the Spanish prisoners 
tho de ‘not. now better, while a sa-. rose in the night on their captor 
acious friend of mine. says Jack is, skirmish ensued, and Jack’s‘right leg 
only man who ever found the. was thesacrifice. Half-pay anda 
) her's stone. sion were now Jack’s portion for life 


_, Where rises that neat; nay elegant 
cottage, with its trellissed verandahs, 
and chimneys half concealed by ivy, 
a few porns ogy ad a Sera ae 
shapeless mass 0: » against w 

waves murmured and broke, al- 
most half way up the present garden, 
where now may be heard the busy 
hum of Jack Noran’s bees. The spot 
was a mere slip of rocks and sand, 
psa oF i worthlonnee from 

grounds of two noble proprietors, 
whose lofty and wooded promontories 
sheltered it on either side, and gave it 
an air of exquisite seclusion and re~ 


eee 
neighbourhood, and had sat on these 
when a boy ; and often in after 
, as his gallant bark skimmed 

the coast of his native country, heh 
fancied how nicely a cottage would 
stand in that snug nook, were there 
level to put one down. Jack, in the 
meantime, traversed the wide world, 
ps and enterprising sailor ; was 
ways in luck when there were blows 
going, but seldom, or never, when 

prize-money followed. 

_ As as Jack was heart-whole, 
this troubled him little; but he fell 
in love, according to the sailor's im- 
memorial custom, and kept as bad a 
reckoning as usual, for the pret 
Marion had not a shilling in the world. 
Jack was now, however, a lieutenant ; 
and in the simplicity of his heart, 
would, on the strength of that impo- 

ing character, have married imme- 
diately ; but Marion had luckily pru- 
dence for both. ‘“ Jack,” said she, 
“ T love 7 too well to marry you at 
present, but we can afford to wait; 
and sail where you may, you know I 
will never marry any one else. I do 
not bargain for a coach and six,” add- 
ed she playfully, “ or a service of 

but a house of my own I should 
ike ; and when you can find me one, 
Jack, come and claim me.” 
, A house.of his own! Jack, in the 
natural course of things, was as likely 
to have a gold mine ; but fortune ina 
um: ares itp a Caps 
with some precious in 
way, and our lieutenant became mas- 
ter of L500! He paid dearly for it, 


and these he was sure Marion would 
share with him, provided the precious 
L500 were invested in a house. 

Many decent dwellings might haye 
been had for the money, but Jack 
was ambitious, and wanted an estate, 
Though social in the highest degree, 
he did not wish a neighbour on each 
side of him; he chose to say like 
Alexander Selkirk, “‘ I am monarch 
of all I survey ;” and to a sailor, in. 
valided at thirty, the sight and smell 
of the sea were indispensable. His 
thoughts immediately recurred to the 
little cove at F., and without sayinga 
word to Marion, who was on a visit in 
Ireland, he introduced himself and 
his wooden leg to both the noblemen, 
whose debateable land the spot of his 
affections might have been, and ob- 
tained from each a charter of posses~ 
sion, as eagerly coveted as the inves= 
titure of a principality. 

Jack set to work in divesting his 
new property of its only production, 
viz. the huge blocks of stone, (fortu- 
nately of a soft and easily-worked de« 
scription,) part of which served. to 
rear his dwelling, and the rest, which 
it might have puzzle:} him to dispose 
of, found vent in the repairs of a 
neighbouring harbour. 

No sooner was a level spot procu« 
red, than Jack’s house began to rear 
its head; and Jack had not traversed 
all climates without learning to join 
true British comfort with something 
of the picturesque air of a Sicilian 
or Provencal cottage. There were 
the substantial walls of the north ; 
with the low spreading roof of the 
south ; the snug chimneys for winter, 
and the shady verandah for summer, : 
in a spot, where other shade was not 
of course to. be expected. Crowned 
with Jack’s little observatory, and flag 
staff for days of rejoicing, the habita- 
tion was soon the very beau ideal of a 
sailor’s paradise. 

Marion had stipulated for a house, 
and here it was; but Jack was deter- 
mined she should have a garden ; and 
as nothing was wanting but space and 
soil, he forthwith set about usurping 
the former from his old enemy the 
rock, that still frowned contemptu- 
ously on his labours ; and as fast as 
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huge blocks of the aforesaid rock got 
notice to quit Jack’s premises, t 

rich diluvial earth which crowned 
their hoary summits, (where a sheep 
scarce ever scrambled, tempted by the 


sweet short herbage,) fi its 

to the kindlier a ) and hanaiiae 
level of Jack’s embryo garden. The 
harbour which Jack's stones went to 
enlarge, made a courteous return of 
some boat-loads of mud, precious as 
gold dust to the delighted horticul- 
turist ; and es, the sailor’s joy, 
and the first infant offspring of the 
art in most situations, soon flanked 
Jack’s Sunday piece of beef. 

Jack loved cabbages—but he was 
a florist and a lover, and nothi 
would satisfy him but roses —an 
they came with another summer. The 
same auspicious season brought Ma- 
rion, in utter ignorance of Jack’s 
purchase and creation, back to Scot- 
land, after burying the old relation 
she went to attend, and inheriting 
a most seasonable supply of Irish 
linen, and a fortune not Trish cur- 
rency) of L.300! Here was wealth in- 
exhaustible! and a mutual surprise ; 
for Jack dreamt as little of hard cash, 
as Marion of house and land. The 
legacy was duly funded for a rainy 
day, Jaek’s Ei Dorado having sufficed 
to furnish, as well as erect the family 
mansion. People may talk as they 
please of pomp and pageantry; co- 
ronations and installations may be 
pretty things ; but I would not have 
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iven Jack Noran in his glory, the 
ay when the manned and streamered 
poy ghee gs igate landed Marion 
at her own threshold, amid three 
dosfening Brikigh cheers, for the Auto- 
crat of all the Russias. 
Marion is just the wife to appre< 
ciate Jack, and make him as happy as 
he deserves. They have just family 
enough to keep the house merry, with- 
out making the pennyléss lieutenant 
sigh as he looks at them. One chub- 
by boy shoulders Jack’s crutch, and 
helps him to workin the garden ; and 
Marion has one little staid girl to keep 
the chickens from the flower-beds, 
and water the roses with her fairy 
watering-pan. 
There, there they are, the. whole 
happy group in the garden! Jack, 
in shirt-sleeves and hatless, gather- 
ing his best of everything, and Ma~ 
rion surrounded by a knot of warm- 
hearted tars come te spend the day. 
I see their boat lying moored just 
below, and Jack’s: flag is up too— 
Is it for Howe or Duncan, the Nile or 
Trafalgar? No! I have it now—it is 
Jack’s wedding day, and the old Clo- 
rinde’s men até come to make merry 
with him. 1 have a great mind:to 
go—there will be sailor’s fare, and a 
hearty welcome. Nay, we must go, 
for Jack has spied us out, and ere we 
can say ‘ Jack Noran,” he will be 
here with bis » and landds 
both at the Folly ! 
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Noctes Ambrosianae. 


No, X XIX. 


XPH A’EN ZYMNOZIA KYAIKQN NEPINIZSZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 


z. 
PHoc. ap. Ath. 
This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
nm ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
“* NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“* But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Ampnose’s Hotel, Picardy Place, Paper Parlour. 
THE SHEPHERD—NORTH—AND TICKLER, 


SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken, Mr North, that I’m beginning to like this snug wee roomy in 
Mr Awmrose’s New Hotel, maist as weel’s the Blue Parlour in the dear auld 
tenement ? 

NORTH. 

Ah no, my dear James, none of us will ever be able to bring our hearts to 
do that; to us, Gabriel’s Road will aye be holy and haunted ground. George 
Cooper is a fine fighter and a civil landlord, but I cannot look on his name on 
that door without a pensive sigh! Mr Ambrose’s worthy brother has moved, 
you know, up stairs, and I, hobble in upon him once a fortnight fer auld lang 


ne. 

SHEPHERD. 

I aften wauken greetin’ frae a dream about that dear dear tenement. “ But 
what’s the use o’ sighing, since life is on the wing ;” and but for the sacred- 
ness 0’ a’ thae recollections, this house—this hotel—te in itsell preferable, per- 
haps, to our ancient howf. 

NORTH. 

Picardy is a pleasant place, and our host is prosperous. No house can be 
quieter and more noiseless. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a great maitter. You'll recollect me ance lodgin’ in Ann Street, noo 
nae langer in existence,—a wy street, ye ken, rinnin down alang the North 
a towards where the New Markets is, but noo biggit up wi’ a’ thae new 


NORTH. 
That I do, James. ’T'was there, up a spiral stone staircase, in a room look- 
ing towards the Castle, that first I saw my Shepherd’s honest face, and first 
I ate along with him cod’s head and shoulders. 
SHEPHERD. 
We made a nicht o’t, wi’ twa dear freens ;—ane o’ them at this hour in Et- 
trick, and the ither ower the saut seas in India, an Episcopalian chaplain. 
NORTH. 
But let’s be merry, James. Our remembrances are getting too tender. 
SHEPHERD. 
What I was gaun to say was this,—that yori room, quate as it seemed, was 
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aften the maist infernally noisy chawmer on the face o’ this noisy earth. It 
was na far, ye ken, frae the play-house. Ae wunter there was an. i 
ca’d the Burnin’ o’ Moscow, that was performed maist every nicht. A while 
afore twal the Kremlin used to be blawn up; and the soun’, like thunder, 
wauken’d a’ the sleepin’ dougs in that part o the town. A’ at ance there was 
set up siccan a barkin’ and yellin’, and youlin’ and .growlin’, and nyaffin’ and 
snaftin’, and clankin’ o’ chains frae them in kennels, that it was waur than the 
din o’ aerial jowlers pursuing the wild huntsman through the sky. Then cam 
en — after Moscow was ott ome to een none the dougs, 
ially the watch anes, mair outrageous than.ever, eepit rampau- 
gin’ in their chains on ill past twa in the mornin’. ‘About thet hour, ex some- 
times suner, they had wauken’d a’ the cocks in the neebourhood—baith them 
in preevate families and in poulterers’ cavies ; and the creturs keepit crawin’ de- 
fiance to ane anither quite on to dawn o’ licht. Some butchers had ggem-cocks in 
pens no far frae my ings; and oh! but the deevils incarnate had hoarse, 
fierce, cruel craws! Neist began the dust and dung carts ; and whare the mail- 
coaches were gaun, or comin’ frae, I never kent, but ilka half hour there was 
a toutin’ o’ horns—lang tin anes, I’m sure, frae the scutter o’ broken-winded 
soun. After that a’ was din and distraction, for day-life begude to roar again ; 
and aften hae I risen without ever having bowed an ee, and a’ owing to the 
burnin’ o’ Moscow, and blawin’ up o’ the Kremlin. 
NORTH. 
Nothing of the sort can happen here. This must be a sleeping house fit for 
a Sardanapalus. 
SHEPHERD. 
I'll try it-this verra nicht.—But what for tauk o’ bed-time sae sune after 
denner? It’s really a bit bonny parlour. 
NORTH. 
What think you, James, of that pattern of a paper on the wall? 
SHEPHERD. ; 
I was sae busily employed eatin’ durin’ denner, and.sae muckle mair. busier 
drinkin’ after denner, that, wull ye believe me when I say’t, that gran’ hunt- 
in’-piece paperin’ the wa’s never ance caught my een till this blessed moment ? 
Oh sirs, but it’s an inspeeritin’ picture, and I wush I was but on horseback, 
following the hounds! 
TICKLER. 


The poor stag ! how his agonies accumulate, and intensify in each successive 

stage of his doom, flying in distraction, like Orestes before the Furies! 
SHEPHERD. . 

The stag! confoun’ me gin I see ony stag. But yon’s a lovely leddie—a 
Duchess—a Princess—or a Queen—whakeeps aye crownin’ the career,. 
whare you wull—there soomin’ a ford like a Naiad—there —— a Bird o’ 
Paradise into the forest’s gloom—and there, lo ! re-appearing star-bright on the 
mountain-brow ! 

NORTH.. 

Few ladies look loveable on horseback. The bumping on their seat is not 
elegant ; nor do they mend the matter much, when, by means of the crutch, 
they rise on the saddle, like a postilion, buckskin breeches excepted. 

TICKLER. 

The habit is masculine, and, if made by a country tailor, to ordinary appre- 

hension converts a plain woman into a pretty man. 
NORTH: 

No modest female should ever sport beaver. It gives her the bold air. of a 
kept-mistress. 

TICKLER. 


But what think you of her elbows, hard at work as those of little Tommy 
Lye, the Yorkshire Jockey, beginning to make play on a.north-country horse 
in the Doncaster St Leger, when opposite the.Grand Stand? | , 

NORTH. 

How engagingly delicate.the virgin splattering along, whip in mouth, drag- 

gle-tailed, and with left leg bared to the knee-pan! . 
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SHEPHERD. 

“‘Tauk awa’—tauk awa’—ye twa auld revilers ; but let me hae anither glower 
ov’ my galloping goddess, gleaming gracefully through a green glade, in a’ the 
glorious grimness of a grove of gigantic forest trees ! 


TICKLER. 

What @ glutter o’ gutterals ! 

SHEPHERD. 

© that some moss-hidden stump, like a snake in the grass, wud but gar her 
steed stumble, that she might eaftly glide outower the neck before the solitary 
shepherd in a flichter o’ rainbow light, sae that I were by to come jookin’ out 
frae ahint an aik, like a Satyr, or rather the god Pan, and ere her lovely limbs 
cou’d in their disarray be veiled among the dim wood violets, receive into 
my arms and bosom—O blessed burthen !—the peerless Forest Queen ! 

NORTH. 

Oh gentle Shepherd !—thou fond idolater !—how canst thou thus in faney 
burn with fruitless fires before the image of that beautiful Cruelty, all athirst 
and a-wing for blood? 

SHEPHERD. 


- “Phe love that starts up at the touch o’ imagination, sir, is o’ mony million 
moods.—A beautiful Cruelty! Thank you, Mr North, for the poetic epithet. 
NORTH. 

Such Suares, in the gloom of forests, hunt for the souls of men! 

‘ SHEPHERD. 

Wood-witch, or Dell-deevil, my soul would follow such a-Shape into the 
shades o’ death. Let the Beautiful Cruelty wear murder on her face, so that 
something in her fierce eye-balls lure me to a boundless love. I see that her 
name is Sin ; and those figures in the rear, with black veils, are Remorse and 
en, They beckon me back into the obscure wi’ lean uplifted hands, 
and a boney shudder, as if each cadaver were a clanking skeleton ; but the 
closer I come to Sin, the far-her awa’ and less distinct do they become ; and, 
as I touch the hem o’ her garment, where are they gone? 

NORTH. 

James, you must have been studying the German Romances. But I see 
your aim—there is a fine moral—— 

TICKLER. 

Curse all German Romances.—( Rings the bell violently.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, Mr Tickler, just sae. You've brak the bell-rope, ye see, wi’ that out. 

rageous jerk. What are ye wantin’? 
TICKLER. 

A spitting-box. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoots! You're no serious in sayin’ you're gaun to smoke already? Wait 
till after sooper. 

TICKLER. 

No, no, James. I rang for our dear Christopher’s eushion. I saw, by the 
sudden twist that screwed up his chin, that his toe twinged.—lIs the pain any 
milder now, sir? 

SHEPHERD. 

~Oh, sir! oh, sir! say that the pain’s milder noo, sir !—Oh, dear me! only 
to think o’ your listenin’ to my stupid havers, and never betrayin’ the least un- 
easiness, or wish to interrupt me, and gar me haud my tongue !—Oh, sir! oh, 
sir! say that the pain’s milder noo, sir ! 

NORTH. 
Wipe my brow, James—and let me have a glass of cold water. 
- SHEPHERD. 

Yl wipe your broo. Pity me—pity me—a’ drappin’ wi’ cauld sweat! But 
ye maunna tak a single mouthfu’ o’ cauld water. My dearest sir—it’s poishin 
for the gout—try a soup o’ my toddy. There! grasp the tumler wi’ baith “ 
hauns. Aff wi’t—it’s no strang.—Arene ye better noo, sir? Isna the pain milder 
noo? + G8) ~s0i0a 
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fil tendemes ny dea boy, isnot leshapeinatte gemini—that was 
re Sethe own twinge ! 
SHEPHERD. 


What's to be dune? What's to be.dune? Pity me, wsiabihe dine? 


NORTH. 
A single small glass, James, of the unchristened creature, my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, spneteatl s like your. usual sense. Here it’s--open pont mouth, and I'll 
administer the draught wi’ my ain hauns. 
eels 
See how it runs down his gizzern, his gizzern, his giazern, see how it runs 
down his gizzern—ye ho! ye ho! ye ho! 
NORTH. 
Bless you, James—it is. very reviving—-continue to converse--you and 
Tickler—and let me wrestle a little in silence with the tormentor, 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha wrote yon article in the Magazine on Captain Cleeas and Jymnastics ? 
TICKLER. 
Jymnastics !—James,—if you love me-~-G hard. The other is the Cockney 
pronunciation. 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel, then, GGGhhymuastics ! Wull that do? 
TICKLER. 
I wrote the article. 
SHEPHERD, 
That's a.damned lee. It was naebody else but Mr North himsell. But what 
for didna he describe some 0’ the fates o’ the laddies at the Edinburgh Mili« 
tary eae on the Saturday afore their vacanse ? I never saw the match 


o’ yon 
TICKLER. 
What tricks did the imps perform ? 
SHEPHERD. 

They werena tricks—they were fates. First, ane after anither took haud o’ 
a transverse bar o’ wud aboon their heads, and raised their chins ower’t by 
the power o’ their arms, wi’ a’ the ease and elegance in the warld. Every 
muscle, frae wrist to elbow, was seen doin’ its wark, aneath the arms o’ their 
flannel-jackets. Then ane after anither mounted like so many squirrels up to 
anither transverse bar—(transverse means cross. ) 

TICKLER. 

Thank ye, James,—you are a glossarial Index. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? What ?—and leanin’ ower't on their breasts, and then catching haud, 
by some unaccountable cantrip, o’ the waistband o’ their breeks, awa’ they set 
heels ower head, whirligig, whirligig, whirligig, wi a smoke-jack velocity, 
that was perfeetly confoundin’, the laddie doin’t being nae mair distinguish 
able in lith and amb, than gin he had been a bunch o’ claes hung up to 
trichten craws in the fields, within what’s ca’d a wund-mill. 

TICKLER. 
I know the exercise~—and have often done it in my own backegreen, 
SHEPHERD. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! What maun the neebors hae thought the first time they 
saw’t, lookin’ out o’ their wundows ; or the second aether? Ha, ‘ha, ha, 
ha! what a subject for a picture by Geordie Cruickshanks-- ; hha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha! 

TICKLER. 

Your laugh, Hogg, is coarse—it is offensive. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha!) My lauch may be coorse, Tickler, for there's naething su- 
perfine about me ; but to nae man o’ common sense can it, on sic an occasion. 
be offensive. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Oh dear me! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
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Lang Timothy whurlin’ round a cross-bar, up in the air amang the rowan’ 
tree in his ain back ‘at Southside!!! Ha, ha, ha, ta, ha, het y 
wush I mainna choke m ! 
aiid ‘TICKLER.: 
Sir, you are now a fit object of pity—not of anger or indignation. 
Jado that, for I hate to see ye angry, sir. It look 

I’m o’ that, for see ye angry, sir. gars ye look sae uncg 
ugl —perfeetly fearsome. Weel, aien, after the whirlin’, then first ae laddie, 
p. : then anither, took a grup o’ a lang rope hinging down to the grund frae a 
bar thretty feet heech ; and then, haun’ o'er head, up they swung, like gae 
mony prime seamen in a storm ; and in a jiffey were seen sittin’ aloft, arms as 
kimbo, and across, the same thing as on chairs—a’ the crood ruffin’ the 
exploit, and the maisters o’ the Academy walkin’ weel-pleased about under- 
neath, as they weel micht be, wi’ the proficiency o’ their poopils. In a minute 
the active creatures caught haud first o’ ae rape, and then o’ anither ; for some 
dizzen rapes were danglin’ doun frae the bar ; and wad ye believe, they crossed 
in that mainner the hail breadth o’ the court, just as if they were on the riggin’ 
o aship? ‘ 

NORTH. 


It must indeed have been a pretty sight, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, Mr North! Is that your vice? I am’ glad to see you've come.roun’; 
Then began the loupin’ and ither Bgghymnastics + and never saw I sic a seto’ 
Robin-good-fellows, bouncin’ ower hichts as heech as my nose. ; 

NORTH. 
Was there no danger, James, in all these exploits? 
SHEPHERD. 

None whatsomever. Captain Cleeas tells us in his byuck, that among thou- 
san’s.o’ boys performin’ their evolutions every day for years, not a single seri- 
ous accident ever occurred—and now I beleev’t. It was curious to see the 
verra mithers o’ the callants, and their bits o’ bonny sisters, and aiblins, 
sweethearts, a’ sittin on benches as in the playhouse, viewin’ them gaun tap- 
selteerie in the lift, without a shiver or a diriek. 

NORTH. 

I understand the system has been brought into play at Heriot’s Hospital— 
(now under excellent management, thanks to Mr Bookseller Blackwood, Mr 
Surgeon Wood, D; Brunton, and others for that)—and next year it is to be 
introduced into the New Academy. I hope the High School will follow the 

for what other recreation at once so joyous and so useful? The 
credit of establishing the system in Scotland will then be due to that excellent 
nobleman and soldier, Lord Robert Kerr, and my worthy friend Sir Patrick 
Walker, whose zeal and knowledge in everything they have done about the 
Military Academy, is above all praise. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s an era in edication—and I houp Captain Cleeas ’1l come to Scotland some 
co We'll gie him a gran’ denner at Aumrose’s ; and to Mr Voelkner too, 
wha’s a capital Ggghymnast, likewise, they say, and a model o’ a man for 
muscularity and baneiness, without an unce o’ superfluous flesh, and balanced 
in a’ his powers, to verra perfection. Major Downes, I'm sure, ‘Il an 
inveetation, and we'll be a glad to do honour to sic a clever and accomplished 
offisher ; nor maun we forget honest Serjeant Lawson, wha has proved himsell 
a worthy disciple o’ Cleeas, and dune wonders wi’ his poopils in sae short a 
time. We'll a’ get fou thegither, and we'll hae a rape frae the ceilin’ for a 
game at Ggghymnastics afore oysters. Mr Tickler’s back-green practice will: 
gie him a great advantage. 

TICKLER. 


Ah! Jamie—Jamie—nae mair o’ your satire-shafts, for like elf-shots they're 
no canny. 
SHEPHERD. 
Gie’s your haun’. Ay, that’s a hearty squeeze. Nane o’ thae cauld-rife 
touches for me, that fine folk are sae fondo’. I like a grasp that 
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gars the nails grow red, for then the’ blaid gangs back wi’ birr again in cir- 
culation to the heart.’ , 


TICKLER. 


Your right hand, my dear Shepherd, is like a vice, in friendship or in love. 


SHEPHERD. 
I’m out o’ breath. Ane o’ you tak up the thread o’ the discoorse, or rather 
spin a new yarn. Mr North, sir, gie’s ane 0’ your gran’ speeches. I want to 
fa’ asleep. . 
NORTH. 


Yes, Edina, thou art indeed a noble city, a metropolis worthy the Land of 
Mountain and of Flood, Glen, Forest, Loch, and long-winding arms of Ocean !' 
Queen of. the North ! which of thy august shrines dost thou love the best—the 
Castle-Cliff, within whose h battlements Kings were born—the Green Hill 
looking down on deserted Holyrood—the Craigs smitten into grandeur and 
beauty by time and the elements—or the Mountain, like a lion couchant, re 
posing in the sky ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Losh me! that’s beautifu’ language. 

NORTH. 

b> glorious — of Nature Me a those wl man’s hands, 
and her primeval spirit yet reigns, with paramount and prevailing power, over 
the region that art has made magnificent with spires and obelisks, towers, 
temples, and palaces ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Nane o’ your astmatic coughs—on wi’ ye—on wi’ ye—ye deevil. 
NORTH. 

Wheel round the city ag on eagle’s wing, skimming the of the smoke, 
and the din, and the tumult, in itself a world, yet bordered how beautifull 
by another world of plains, woods, and ranges of hills, and that glorious Fri 
—all silent, serene, sublime—and overhead a heaven swept into cloudless azure 

the one et and stretching out an ample circumference for the path of 

e sun 

SHEPHERD. 
Eh? Was ye speakin’ tome? Oo ay, it’s a gude jug. 
NORTH. 

Eastward—those are ships hanging afar off between wave and weather- 
gleam :—westward—those are not clouds, but snow-capt mountains, whose 
Seg COL aattwal it at woes and round whose bases lie a hundred 

mrt : 


Whoo—ah—uch—awe ! 
NORTH. . 


The eye needs not, here, the aid of Imagination : but Imagination will not, 
in such a scene, suffer the eye to be without her aid. The past and the future 
she makes to darken or on the present—the limits of the horizon she 
extends afar—and round “ stately Edinborough, throned on craggs,” arises a 
vision of old Scotland from sea to sea ! 


SHEPHERD (starting). 
Lord, sirs, I thocht I had coupit ower a precipive just then. 
‘ NORTH. 

Thou hast been a great traveller, Tickler. Say, then, if ever thow didst 
behold a more splendid Panorama? Conjure up in competition the visions of 
great Capitals—for there is room enough in the ’s domain for them 
all—for all the metropolitan cities whose hum is heard in the centre of conti+ 
nents, by the flowing of rivers, or along the sounding sea-shore. Speak thou 
—and I shall be silent. Let those stone buildings fall into insignificance before 
peer y of Reh Wi domes > to eA panied: fa t of 

riental cu —those uares di _ ide s, 
on which Spee shail cobdertst-dii ose streets shrink up like a scroll, 
as fancy sees interminable glens of edifices, from which the music from the van 
of a mighty army would be emerging as the rear was entering the gate. 


SHEPHERD. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 
Did ye say ye heard the bawn*? Are the sodgers gaun by? If sae, I mann 
hae a look out o’ the wundow. Hoots, ye.gouk, it’s only the watchmen craw. 
ing the hour to ane anither like sae mony midden-cocks. Dinna be angry gin 
I lay down my head on the table—for it’s a lang ride, sirs, frae Mount-Ben. 
ger, andthe beast I hae the noo’s an awfu’ hard trotter, and his. eanter’g- 
wearifw’ wallop. Do ye think Mr Aumrose could gie me the lend o’ a nicht. 
cap? 
4 TICKLER. ) 
Why; James, I have heard you talk in your sleep: better than any other man 
awake, half-an-acre-broad. The best ghost story I ever vale at, you de. 
livered one Christmas midnight, to the accompaniment oi one of your very 
finest snores. 
SHEPHERD. 


-. Wauken me, Mr Tickler, when Mr North’s dunes Whew—hoo—whew—~ 
hoo—whew—hoo—ho, ho—ho, ho—ho, ho—hro—hro—hro—hro—hre—hro ! 
TICKLER. 

Had I never heard the Shepherd in his sleep before, North, I could have 
sworn from that snore that he played the fiddle. What harmony! Nota 
note out of tune. ' 
esha ot NORTH. 

Why he is absolutely snoring the Flowers of the Forest. A Jew’s harp’sa 
joke to it. Heavens! Tickler, what it is to be a man of genius! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aman o’ genius! Did ye never ken afore that I was a man o’ genius? 
But I really feel it’s no gude manners to fa’ asleep in sic company; so I'll do 
a’ I can to st sah om it. Gang on wi’ your bonny description, sir...Just 


suppose yourse n’ to some stranger or ither frae England, come to see 
= le astonish the weak native. 


NORTH. ‘ 
! wilt thou take us for thy guide, and ere sunset has bathed Ben. 
ledi in fast-fading gold, thou shalt have the history of many an ancient edifiee 
—tradition after tradition, delightful or disastrous—unforgotten tales of tears 
and blood, wept and shed of old by kings and princes and nobles of the land? 
SHEPHERD. 

.O man, but that’s bonny, bonny! Ye hae mair genius nor me yourselk 
' NORTH. yhahe 
si threading our way through the oom of lanes and alleys, shall we touch 
your soul with trivial fond records of humbler life, its lowliest joys and eb- 
scurest griefs? For oh! among the multitudes of families all huddled toge- 
ther in that dark bewilderment of human dwellings, what mournful. knew- 
ledge have we from —_ to age gathered, in our small experience, of the pas- 

sions of the human heart ! 

SHEPHERD. 
.. Diana fa’ into ony imitation 0’ that flowery writer o’ the Lichts and Sha- 
dows. I canna thole that. ; ‘ 

NORTH. . ; 
Following that palsy-stricken crone to her lonely hearth, from her doom we 
could read a homily on the perishing. nature of all this world’s blessings— 
friendship, love, beauty, virtue, aad dgmoatie peace! What a history is writ- 
ten on that haggard face, so fair and yet'so miserable! How profound a mo- 
talL.in that hollow voice! Look in at that-dusty and cobwebbed window, and 
-Jo! a family.of orphans, the eldest, not fifteen years, rocking an infant’s cradle 
toa te am m2 song! Stoop your head below that gloomy porch, and within 


' sits a. widow beside her maniac daughter, working day and night to support a 
being, in her malignant fierceness still tenderly beloved! Next door lives a 
woman whose husband perished in shipwreck, and her only son on the scaf- 
fold! And hark to an old grey-headed man, blithely humming at his stall, 
who a month ago buried his idden speuse, and has survived all his chil- 
dren, unless, indeed, the two sons, of whom he has heard no tidings for twenty 
years, be yet alive in foreign lands, 
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O man i write out 
subjects for Tales in Three Volumms. ‘a 
NORTH. ‘ te 
_ It is long, James, since Poetry became a drug, and Prose is now in the same 
ii ‘4 . , 


’ SHEPHERD. 

Ye never sail a truer word in a’ your life. Some o’ thae late Lunnun. sto- 
ries garred me scunner. There’s Treman, that Lockhart or some ither clever 
thield praises in the Quarterly—and there’s Mawtildy, and there’s Graunby, 
and there's Brambleberry-hoose, and there’s the Death Fetch and Carry; and 
some dizzen ithers, whase teetles I hae forgotten—no worth, a’ o’ them pit- 
ten thegither, ony ae volumm of my Winter Evenings’ Tales, that nae re- 
viewer but yoursell, Mr North, (and here’s to ye in a bumper,) ever either 
abused or panegaireezed—because, forsooth, they are not “ Novels of Fashion- 
able Life.’ 

TICKLER. 


Tremaine is a sad ninny. Only imagine to yourself the beau ideal of a Free- 
thinker, who is unable to give any kind of paar Sap bad, or indifferent, 
to the most common-place ents urged against hi deistical creed. The 
moment he opens his mouth, he is posed by that pedantic old pri, Tie Tevet ’ 
and his still more pedantic daughter, on subjects which he 7 as 
having studied professedly for years. There he stands gaping like a stuck 
pig, and is changed into a Christian by the very arguments with which. he 
must have been familiar all his life, and which, in writings of the most 
powerful divines, he had, it seems, continued utterly to despise. Such con- 
version proves him to have been an idiot—or a knave. 


- NORTH. r 
The third volume is indeed most Seapine trash. But you are wrong, 
Tickler and James, about the Doctor and his daughter, as they show them- 
selves in the two first volumes. There we have really a ing picture of a 
fine, old, worthy, big-wigged, orthodox, and gentlemanly divine 

] . ‘ Tuolah eantlon me ks = J 

lovely young i oman. it ™m ames, to 
fall in vith Miss Evelyn at the rectory, I would ey bet a board of oysters to 
a rizzard, haddock, that I sbowid have carried pen aft oie te tercaigth, 
any preliminary exposition of my religious princip within i 
convinced her of my being an orthodox member of her own church. 

‘ SHEPHERD. ets 
O siccan vanity—siccan vanity ! and it’s me that you’re aye lauchin’ at for 


-haeing sic a gude opinion o’ mysell. I never thocht I could married Miss 


Evelin, though I’ve aye been rather a favourite amang the lassies—that’s sure 
aneuch. 
NORTH. 
Imitators—imitators are the Cockneys all. They can originate nothing. And 


no 
in their: iodi how sneaki t eme that genius, from 
Raley opt ef aby 
their own impotence ! ; 

TICKLER. 


Title-pages, chapter-mottoes even—stolen, transmogrified, and denied ! 
NORTH. f-« ‘T 

What a.cadger crew, for example, are the chivalry !. Ata - 
ment,, you think you see the champion of some. essed damsel holdi 
fast by the pummel, that he may not be unhorsed, before the im 
lady’s chastity does, from losing his stirrups, of fall with a 
James, on the jdt | 4 b otn 

SHEPHERD. 

And then sine a Ardaepry ag the.lance! As for the cp py 
ruggin’ awa’ b ilt, as i were puin’ up a stane.wi’ a > but up 
it Ceeiaanale ARENGMIE well com mair than if it:were glued, or clesped 
on wi’ a muckle twusted preen. ‘They’re ackart as the Soor-milks. 

Vou. XX. 5G 
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Bie _ ORTH: 
Who the devil.are they, James ? 4. 
SHEPHERD. » 9jilag 

No ken the Soor-milks? The Yomanry, to be sure, wi’ the hairy-heel’d, 
long-chafted naigs, loosen’d frae pleuch and harrow, and instead o” a halter 
round their noses, made to chow a snaffle, and free frae collar and breeching; 
to hobble their hurdies at a haun’-gallop, under the restraint o’ a martingirl, 
and twa ticht-drawn girths, ancuch to squeeze all the breath owt o’ their lean. 
ribbed bodies. That's the Soor-milks. 

‘ : TICKLER. 

Then, the store of ladies, ““ whose bright eyes rain influence, and dispense 
the »” are such nymphs as may be seen in the slips of Drury-Lane or 

' Garden Theatre, having flocked in, at half-price, with eat 
reticules, plaid-shawls, and here and there a second-hand ostrich feather. 

“~ «**SHEPHERD. 

Scotland has produced some bad aneuch writers—but the verra waurst 
o’ them hae aye a character o’ originality. For if ony ane of our authors hae 
mannerism—it’s at least mannérism o” his ain. The difference atween ws and 
them, is just the difference atween @ man and a rhonkey. 

te NorTH! 
‘ what think ye, James, of this plan’ of supplying Edinburgh with living 


fish ? ; 
sa SHEPHERD. 
Gude or bad, it sall never haé my countenance. I cudna thole’ Embro 
without the fish-wives, and gin it succeeded, it would be the ruin o” that an- 
cient race. 


, TICKLER. 
Yes, James, there are handsome -womeri among these Nereids. 


; SHEPHERD. 

*"Weel-faured hizzies, Mr Tickler. But nane o’ your winks—for wi’ @’ their 
fearsome tauk, they’rée decent bodies. I like to see their weel-shaped shanks 
gnieath’ their short yellow ‘petticoats. There’s something heartsome in the 
creak 0’ their creeshy creels on their braid backs, as they gang swinging up 
the stey streets without sweatin’, with the leather belt atower their mutched 
heads, a” bent laigh down against five stane load o’ haddocks, skates, cods, 
and flounders, like horses that never reest—and, oh man, but mony o’ them 
hae musical voices, ‘and their cries afar aff make my heart-strings dirl. 


NORTH. 
Hard-working, contented, cheerful creatures, indeed, James, but uncon- 
scionable extortioners, and—— 
' SHEFHERD. 
“Saw’ye them ever marchin’ hamewards at nicht, in a baun of some fifty or 
threescore, down Leith Walk, wi’ the grand gas lamps illuminating their 
scaly creels, all shining like silver? And adh ye them ever singing their 
strange sea-sangs—first half a dizzin o’ the bit young anes, wi’ a8 aft’ vices 
and sweet as you could hear in St George’s Kirk on Sabbath, half sirigin’ and 
halfshoutin’ a leadin’ verse, and then a’ the mithers, and granmithers, and 
ablins great-granmithers, some o’ them wi’ vices like verra men, gran’ tenors 
and awfu’ basses, joinin’ in the chorus, that gaed echoing roun’ Arthur's Seat, 
and awa ower the tap 0’ the Martello Tower, out at sea ayont the end o’ Leith 
Pier? Wad ye belicve me, that the music micht be ca’d a hymn—at times sae 
wild and sae mournfu’—and then takin’ a sudden turn into a sort o’ queer and 
Gutlandish glee ? It gars me think o’ the saut sea-faem—and white mew-wings 
wavering in the blast—and boaties dancin’ up and down the billow vales, wi’ 
oar or sail—and waes me—waes me—o’ the puir fishing smack, gaun down 
head foremost into the deep, and the sighin’ and the sabbin’ o’ widows, and 
the wailin’ o’ fatherless weans ! 
TICKLER. 


But, James, I saw it asserted in a printed circular that there had never 
been a perfectly fresh fish exposed to sale in Edinburgh since it was a city. 
; SHEPHERD. | 
That's been in what they ca’ a prospectus. A prospectus is aye a desperate 











) Hogg,-what do you say ? 








o’ lees, whether it be 0 o’ a new ee oy or Cycloped , or a Joint-Stock 
eo o’ ony ither wiline whatsomever.—A’ fish mingin » j--War the: cod’s 
head end-sbouldars, and thae haddies, and flukes, oyster-sass, that Mr 
' Aree of = penis blessed den, a Y stinkin’ ?—Wad Mr Denovan or ony other 
man hae daured to say sae, an Tuck kitme or you in the face ‘we were 
poor we the fresh flakes that keepitfa’in’ aff the braid o’ the cod’s Loaiies 
as big as crown~pieces, and had to be helpit wi’ a spune instead 0 ’ that feckless 
fish-knife, that’s no worth a button, although it be made o’ silver ? 
TICKLER., 
Why, I must say that I approve Mr Denovan’s enterprize and ic spirit, 
A pri lo ago I _ a aan at live fish, not one of which ba been caught 
on this side of Cape Wrath. 
NORTH. 


So do I, James. No fear of the fish-wives.—But has any of you seen Mur- 
ray’s list ? ? He has lately published, and is about to publish, some excellent 


works. 
TICKLER. 

" I see announced, “ Letters of General Wolfe.” 

SHEPHERD. ; 

Is that fack ? Oh, man, that wull indeed be an interesting and valuable 
work ; which is mair than can be truly said of all the volumes sae yclepd by 
the Duke of Albemarle, in his gran’, pompous, boestin’ adverteesements. 

NORTH, 

Ey Englishman, to use the noble age of Cowper, must be proud 

. sate That Chatham’s language is his mother-tongue, 

And 'Wolfe’s t name compatriot with his own.” 
But, alas! as Wordsworth fi finely says, 

*€ So fades, so a pape ws dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of ;”— 
and the glory even-of the conqueror of Quebec has sunk into a kind of uncer- 
tain oblivion. These letters will revive its lustre. Wolfe was a man of genius . 
and virtue as well as valour ; and it will be a eye thing to hear, speaking 
as from the tomb, him who s0 gloriously fought and fell, and in: his fall up- 
held, agai against France, the character of England,—a service worth a thomsand 


SHEPHERD. 
Then there’s Tam Moore’s Life o’ Byron. That'll be a — that'll spread 
like wild-fire. 
ORTH. 


That is to be a book of Sicmguants. 
SHEPHERD. 

I'm glad to hear that ; for Longman’s hoose is a wal firm, and has stooden, 
amang a’ the billows o ’ bankru ty, like a rock. behaved generously 
to me ; and I wush og A would gie me a trifle o’ five undred pages for a 
rural romance, in, three volumes... 

NORTH. 

Mr Moore’ s Life of Lord B yron ys he most in = With-all 
its too many faults, his Biography of She ore y through seve- 
ral ions... But his Byron, we, prophecy, will be far better than’ his 
Sheridan. Of that character there is no mis ing either. the glory or the 

loom ; and as no one doubts or denies Mr Moore’s feeling, fancy, genius, 
how ea ean he fail in the, biography of his illustrious and immortal friend ? 
TICKLER. 
I: wish. Oliver and Pad would give. us Allan Cunningham's Paul Sones. 
Whetate ‘they: ebpnt. fer 
NORTH. 
blishing season has scarcely set in. That, too, will be an: excellent 
thing,. The publishing is full.of the fire of genius, 


TICKLERs 


SHEPHERD, 
Whan he praises me, I'll praise him; but no till than. 


S 
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NORTH. 

No bad rule either, James. Torr-Hill too, Horace Smith’s novel or romanee, 
will be well worth wager: Aybar all equal to Brambletye House ; for he 
is a manhers-painting author, and brings character and incidents ins 
very interesting style. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's the “ Odd Volume,” that a’ the newspapers is praisin’ sae? 

NORTH. 

A lively and amusing volume it is, James; and the joint production 

as Thave heard it whi el teas gunn Dadlel, atées, , “ 


SHEPHERD. 
And no married ? 
NORTH. 
Time enough, James. You are old enough to be their father. 
' SHEPHERD. 


Whan wull a’ the Christmas present volumes, wi’ the bonny-cuts, be out,— 
the Souvenir, and the Amulet, and the Friendship’s Offering, and the Forgete 
me-Not, and the Aurora, and ithers? ‘ 

“NORTH. 

Next month, my dear Shepherd, the horizon will be sparkling with stars. 
That most worthy and indefatigable Mr Ackermann was the first, I think, to 
rear a winter-flower of that , and its blossoms were very pretty and very 
= Alaric Watts then raised from the seed that bright consummate flower 

wenir ; other gardeners took the hint, and from the snow-wreaths. 
forth other annuals, each with its own peculiar character, and forming toge~ 
ther a charming bouquet of rarest odour and blossom. I will bind them all up 
in one sweet-smelling and bright-glowing article, and lay it on my lady’s. bo- 
som. 


SHEPHERD. 
I’m thinkin’ you'll hae written some pieces o’ prose and verse in them 


NORTH. 
Such is the strange stupidity of the editors, that not one among them has 
ever so much as asked me to give his work a decided superiority over all the 
rest. ‘ ‘ 


SHEPHERD. 


Sumphs ! 


TICKLER. 

Master Christopher North, there’s Miss Mitford, author of “‘ Our Village,” 
an admirable person in all ts, of whom you have never, to my reco 
' tion, taken any notice in the Magazine. What is the meaning of that? Is it 


an oversight? Or have you omitted her name intentionally, from your eulo- 
gies on our female ies ? “y 4 


NORTH. 
I am waiting for her second volume. Miss Mitford has not, in m —s 
either the pathos or humour of Washington Irvine ; but she excels him in 


pee haere dae ore. in the truth of her pictares of E 
a manners. we writings breathe a sound, pure, pcpens : ity, 
are pervaded by a genuine rural spirit—the spirit of merry England. 
Every line bespeaks the lady. 5 
SHEPHERD. 


I admire Miss Mitford just excessively. I dinna wunner at her being able 
to write sae weel as she does about drawing-rooms wi’ sofas and settees, and 
about the fine folk in them seein’ themsells in lookin’-glasses frae tap to tae ; 
but what puzzles the like o’ me, is her pictures o’ , and tinklers, and 
pottery-trampers, and ither neer-do-weels, and o huts and hovels without 
riggin by the way-side, and the cottages o’ honest puir men, and byres, and 
barns, and stack-yards ; and merry-makin’s at winter-ingles, and courtship 
aneath trees, and at the gabel-ends 0’ farm-houses, atween lacs and lasses as 
laigh in life as the servants in her father’s ha’. That's the puzzle, and that’s 
the praise. But ae word explains a-—Genius—Genius—wull a’ the metafhiz- 
zians in the warld ever expound that mysterious monysyllable ? 

4, 


“ 
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TICKLER. 
Mondsyllable, James, did ye say ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay—Monysyllable ! Does na that mean a word o’ three syllables ? 
TICKLER. 
It’s all one in the Greek—my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken onything about Elisabeth De Bruce, a novelle, in three vo- 
Inmes, announced by Mr Blackwood ? Tt 
NORTH. 

Nothing—but that it is the production of the lady who, a dozen years ago, 
wrote Clan Albin, a novel of great merit, full of incident and character, and 

presenting many fine and bold pictures of external nature. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is that the way o’t? I ken her gran’ly—and she’s little, if at a’ inferior, ‘in 
my opinion, to the author o’ the Inheritance, which I aye thought was written’ 
by Sir Walter, as weel’s Marriage, till it spunked out that it was written by a 
Leddy. But gude or bad, ye'll praise’t, because it’s a byuck 0’ Blackwood 's. 

NORTH. 
That speech, James, is unworthy of you. With right good-will do I 
ise all good books published by Ebony—and know well that Elizabeth de 
Bruce will be of that class. But the only difference between my treatment ' 
of his bad books, and those of other publishers, is this—that I allow his to die 
a natural death, while on theirs I commit immediate murder. : 
. SHEPHERD. = 

Forgie me, Mr North. It’s a’ true you say—and mair nor that, as you get 
aulder you also get milder; and I ken few bonnier sichts than to see you 
sittin’ on the judgment seat ance a month, no at the Circuit, but the High 
Court o’ Justiciary, tempering justice wi’ mercy ; and aften sentencing them 
that deserve death only to transportation for life, to some unknown land’ 
whence never mair come ony rumour o’ their far-aff fates. 

TICKLER. 

Are “ Death’s Doings” worthy the old Anatomy ? 

NORTH. : 

Yes—Mors sets his best foot foremost—and, like Yates, plays many parts, 
shifting his dress with miraculous alacrity, and popping in upon you unex~ 
pectedly, an old friend with a new face, till you almost wish him at the devil. 

TICKLER. 


We can’t get up these things in Scotland. 


NORTH. 
No—no—we can’t indeed, Tickler. ‘ Death’s Doings” will have a run. 
SHEPHERD. 
That they wull, I’se warrant them, a rin through hut and ha’, or the Auld 
Ane’s haun’ maun hae forgot its cunnin’, and he maun hae gien ower writin’ 
wi’ the pint o’ his dart. 


TICKLER. . 
James, a few minutes ago, you mentioned the name of that prince of cari-' 
caturists, George Cruickshanks, pray have you seen his Phrenological Tlus~. 
trations ? ai ee 
SHEPHERD. 
That I hae,—he sent me the yet o” a copy to Mount Benger ; and I 
= me and ae hoose wud hae form Somes } 3 nor oO ~ 
what a plate is eeloprogeniteeveness? It’s no possible to make out the’ 
wweesad’ eae the family, but there wad seem to be somewhere about a 
dizzen and a half; the legitimate produce o’ the Eerish couple’s ain fruitfu’ ’ 
lines. A’ noses alike in their langness, wi’ sleight vareeities, dear to ilka paw- 
rent’s heart! Then what kissing, and hugging, and ing, and ridin’ on 
backs and legs, and rockin’o’ craddles, and speelin’ o’ chairs, and washing o” 
claes, and boilin’ o’ pirtawties! And ae wee bit spare rib o’ flesh twurlin’ afore 
the fire, to be sent roun’ lick and lick about, to gie to the tongues of the con- 
tented crew a meat flavour, alang wi’ the wershness o’ able maitter! Sma’ 
wooden sodgers gaun through the manuel exercise on the floor—ae Nine-pin 
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stannin by himsell among, prostrate, comrades—a boat shaped wi’ a knife, by 
him that’s gaun to be a sailor, and on the wa’, emblematical o’ human Phee- 
loprogenitiveness, (O bit that’s a kittle word!) a hen and chickens, ane 9’ 
them perched atween her shouthers, and a countless cleckin aneath her out. 
spread wings! What an observer o’ Nature that chiel is !—only look at the 
back of the Faither’s neck, and you'll no wonner at his family ; for is’t no like 
the back o’ the neck o’ a great bill? ’ 
“4 ” is almost good. "What « brace of Billingsgates, exaspera 
Language” is almost as a » . 
“ted, by long-continued vituperation, up to the very blood-vessel-bursting cli. 
max of insanity of speech! The one an ancient beldame, with hatchet face 
and shrivelled al, and arms lean, and lank, and brown, as is the rib. 
- bed sea-sand, smacking her iron palms till they are heard to tinkle with de. 
fiance ; the other, a mother-matron, with a baboon visage, and uddered like 
a cow, with thigh-thick arms planted with. wide-open mutton fists on each heap 
of hips, and huge mouth ng thunder, split and cracked into pieces by 
4 ing rage! Then the basket of mute unhearing fish, so placid in 
1e storm! Between the combatants, herself a victress in a thousand battles, 
a horrible virago of an umpire, and an audience “ fit, though few,” of figures, 
-which male; which female, it is hard to tell, smoking, and leering, with 
; ing cheek, finger-tip, and nose-tip gnostically brought. together, 
a smart-bonnetted Cyprian holding up her lily-hand in astonishment and 
grief for her sex’s po before he uint of a white-aproned fishe 
monger, who, standing calm amid the aeate, with paws in his breeches, 
regards the chaste complainant with a philanthropic grin. 

, , NORTH. 

_ Not a whit inferior is ‘‘ Veneration.” No monk ever gloated in his cell 
with more holy passion on the bosom of a Madonna, than that alderman on 
the quarter of prize beef fed by Mr Heavyside, and sprig-adorned, in token 
of vietory over all the beasts in Smithfield, from knuckle to chine. You hear 
the far-protruding protuberance of his paunch rumbling, as, with thick-li 
opening mouth he inhales into palate, gullet, and stomach-bag, the smell of 

e firm fat, beneath whose crusted folds lies embosomed and imbedded the 
pad lean! Wife—children—counter—iron-safe—Bank of England 
—stocks—all are forgotten. Withdevouring eyes, and outspread hand, hestands, 
staff-supported, before the beauty of the Beeve, as if he would, if he could, bow 
down: and worship it! Were all the. bells in the city, all the cannons in the 
Tower, to ring and roar, his ears would be deaf to the din in presence of the glo- 
rious object of his veneration. For one hour's mouth-worship of this idol, would 
he sink his soul and his hope of any other heaven. ‘‘ Let me eat, were I to die!” 
is the sentiment of his mute, unmuttered prayer ; and the passionate watering 
from eye-ball, chop, and chin, bears. witness to the intensity of his religious 
faith—say rather his adoration ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush Mr Ambrose had been in the room, that he micht hae tell’t. us which 
o’ the three has spoken the protens nonsense. Yet I’m no sure if a mair sub- 
dued style o’ criticism would do for the warks o’ the Fine Arts, especially for 


pictirs. 
TICKLER. 


George Cruickshanks’ various and admirable works should be in the pos- 
session of all lovers of the arts. He is far more than the Prince of Caricaturists ; 
a man who regards the ongoings of life with the eye of genius ; and he has a 
clear insight through the exterior of manners into the passions of the heart. 
He has wit as well as humour—feeling as well as fancy—and his original vein 
appears to be inexhaustible.—Here’s his health in a bumper. 

: SHEPHERD, 

. Geordy Cruickshanks!—But stop awee, my tummler’s dune, Here’s to him 
in a caulker, and there’s no mony folk whase health I wad drink, during toddy, 
in pure gpeerit. 

NORTH. 

- I will try you with another, James. A man of first-rate genius—yet a4 man 
as unlike as can be to George Cruickshanks— William Allan. 

1B | 
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a ___ SHEPHERD. ” 
Rax ower the green bottle—Wully Allan! hurraw, hurraw, hurraw !' 
4 SBN Mey oxo + lol YT Wonwa ude if atin 
The Assassination of the Regent Murray, my friend’s last great work, is oné 
of the finest historical pictures of modern times; and the Duke of Bedford 
showed himself a judicious patron of the art, in purchasing it. In all but co* 
louring, it may stand by the side of the works of the great old masters.’ A 
few days ago I looked in upon him, and found him hard at work, in a large 
fur cap, like a wizard or an alchemist, on “Queen Mary’s Landing at Leith.” 
Of all the Queen Marys that ever walked on wood, the Phantom his genius 
has there conjured up, is the most - beautiful, ‘and majestic. Just 
alighted from her gilded barge, the vision floats along—— + ~~ , 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, come, nae mair description for ae nicht. Ne quid nimis. 
TICKLER. 
It will shine a star of the first magnitude and purest lustre———~ 
SHEPHERD. Sites . 

Did you no hear me tellin’ Mr North that there was to be nae mair de- 
scription ? ; a : 

1809 viet TICKLER. ; eh, 

The Cockney-critics will die of spite and spleen ; for the glory of Scotland 
is to-them an abomination, and the sight of any noble work of the God-given 
genius of any one of her gifted sons, be it picture, or’ poem, or lon tale 
right as poetry, turns their blood into gall, and forces them to eat their black 

earts. 
NORTH. 

But England admires Mr Allan—throvghout London Proper—and all her 
towns and cities. . His pictures will in future ages be gazed at on the walls of 
galleries within the old palaces of her nobles—— ' 

: SHEPHERD. , 

I say nae mair description for this ae night—nae mair description—for either 
that, or else this tummler, that’s far ower sweet, is beginning to mak me fini” 
raither queer about the stamach. 

NORTH. 
You alluded, a little while ago, to the Quarterly Review, James—What 
think you of it, under the new management ? 
SHEPHERD 
Na—I wud rather hear your ain opinion. 
ows ; NORTH. 
. I may be somewhat too partial to the young gentleman, James, who is now 
editor ; and indeed consider him as a child of my own—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Was na’t me that first prophesied his great abeelities when he was only an 
Oxford Collegian, wi’ a face and a black toozy head, but ‘an’ ee like an 
eagle’s, and a sort o’ lauch about the screwed-up mouth o’ him, that fules ca’d 
no canny, for they couldna thole the meanin’ o’t, and-either sat dumbfoun- 
dered, or pretended to be engaged to sooper, and slunk out o’ the room ? 

; NORTH. . 
IT have carefully preserved, among other relics of departed worth, the beau- 
tiful manuscript of the first article he ever sent me. 


TICKLER. 

‘In the Balaam-Box? . 

; SHEPHERD. 

Na, faith, Mr Tickler, you may set up your gab noo; but do you recollec 
how-ye used to try to fleech and flatter him, when he begood sharpening his 
keelavine pen, and tearing aff the back o’ a letter to sketch a bit caricature o” 
Southside ? Na—I’ve sometimes thocht, Mr North, that ye were a wee feared 
for him yoursell, and used, rather without kennin’t, to draw in your horns. 
The Balaam-Box, indeed! Ma faith, had ye ventured on sic a step, ye micht 
just as weel at aince hae gien up the Magazine. -" 


NORTH. . 
‘James, that man never breathed, nor ever will breathe, for whose ¢contribu- 
tions to the Magazine I cared one single curse. 








SHEPHERD. _ 

), man, Mr North, dinna lose your temper, sir. What for do gee 
ica kes a bit pw oy et ag silly joke ; especially ou thats me 
wautty and sae severe yoursell, sae sarcastic and fu’ o’ satire, and at times (the 

’ truth chirts it out o’ me) sae like a sluith-hound, sae keen on the scent 
o’ human bluid! Dear me! mony a luckless deevil, wi’ but sma’ provocation, 
or nane, Mr North, hae ye worried ! 
, NORTH. 
The Magazine, James, is the Magazine. 
SHEPHERD. 


, sir ; that oracular response remoyes.a’ diffees 
maitter, as Pierce Egan would say, at ance. 
. NORTH. 

Nothing but the purest philanthropy could ever have induced me, my dear- 
est Shepherd, to suffer any eoubdienem to the Magazine ; and I pt ta 
bitterly repent having ever departed from my original determination, (long 
religiously adhered to,) to write, proprio Marte, the entire miscellany. 

‘4 SHEPHERD. 

A’ the world kens that—but whaur’s the harm o’ a few gude, sober, steady, 

judicious, regular, weel-informed, varsateele, and biddable contributors ? 
NORTH. 

None such are to be found on earth—You must look for them in heaven. 
Oh! James! you know not what it is to labour under a load of contributors! 
A prosy m whe, unknown to me, had, it seems, long worn a wig, and 

pu an assize sermon, surprising me off my guard on a dull rainy 
y when the most vigilant of editors has fallen asleep, effects a footing in the 
Magazine. O what toil and trouble in dislodging the Doctor! The struggle 
may continue for years—and there have been instances of clerical contributors 
_ finally removed only i mes We remember rejecting al] the Thirty-Nine 
Articl es, before we could convince a rural Dean of our heterodoxy ; but, thank 
heaven, the controversy, for our epistles were polemical, broke his heart. He 
was a parson of rare perseverance, and could never be brought to comprehend 
the meaning of that expression so largely illustrated during the course of our 
correspondence, “ A rejected article.” Back, in a wonderfully few days, the 
manjetiahle article to come, from a pleasant dwelling among trees, several 
hundred miles off, drawn by four horses, oul guested nate in scarlet rai- 
ment, ever and anon blowing a horn. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dog on’t, ye wicket auld Lucifer, hoo your e’en sparkle as you tousle the 
! You just mind me o’ a lion purlin wi’ inward satisfaction in his 
throat, and waggin his tufted tail ower a Hottentot 1 


; ying atween his paws, aye 
preferring the flesh o’ a blackamoor to that o’ a white man. , 


NORTH. 

I and love the clergy, James. You know that well enough, and 
the fecing is mutual. Or, suppose a young lawyer who has been in @ case 
with Mr Scarlet or Sergeant Cross, in.the exultation of his triumph, indites 
an article for me, whom he henceforth familiarly calls Old Christopher, in, pre- 
sence of the block, which, in his guinea-per-week lodging in Lancaster, his 
wig dignifies and adorns. Vapid isit asa would-be-impressive appeal of Court- 
nays, in mitigation of damages—Yet return it with polite and perem Tre-= 
spect, and long ere the moon hath filled her horns, lo and behold there is 
again and again re-delivered from the green mail-cart the self-same well-known 

of twine-entwisted whity-brown! The lawyer is a leach, and will ad- 

to a Magazine after you ben cut him in two—but a little attic salt, if 

you can get him to swallow it, makes him relax his hold, and takes the bite 

out of him, or so weakens his power of jaw, that he can be easily shaken off, 

like a little sick reptile from pa foot of a steed, which has been attacked un- 

awares in passing a ford, but on feeling the turf beneath his hoofs, sets off ina 
thundering gallop, with red open nostrils, snuffing the east wind. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or suppose that some shepherd, more silly than his sheep, that roams in yon 

glen whare Y arrow frae still St Mary’s Loch rowes wimplin to join the Ettrick, 

should lay down his cruick, and aneath the shadow o’ a rock, or a ruin, indite 


Is’t really ? I’ve.nae mair to sa 
culties, settles the hash o’ 
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a bit tale, in verse or prose, or in something between the. twa, wi’ here and 
there aiblins a touch 0 naturey—what is ower ower aften the fate o’ his unpre. - 
tendin’ contribution, Mr North? ‘A cauld. glint o’ thé ee—a curl o the 
—« humph o’ the voice~a shake o the head—and then, but the warld, wicke — 
ed as it is, could never believe it, a wave o’ your haun’, and instantly, and. for. 
evermore, is it swallowed up by the jaws of the Balaam-box, greedy as the 
grave, and hungry as Hades. Ca’ ye that friendship—ca’ ye that respec’ — 
ca’ ye that sae muckle as the common humanity due to ane anither, frae a’ men 
o’ woman born, but which you, sir,—na, dinna frown and gnaw your lip—hae 
ower aften forgotten to show even to me, the Ettrick Shepherd, and the 
author of the Queen’s Wake ? 
NORTH. 


Mauch affected.) What is the meaning of this, my dear, dear Shepherd? 

Pog ag maw ink to the bottom of the Red Sea 
‘ SHEPHERD. 

Dinna greet, sir,—oh! dinna, dinna greet! Forgie me for hurtin’ your 
feelings—and be assured, that fre my heart I forgie you, if ever you hae hurted 
mine. As for wishin’ the Magazine to sink to bottom o the Red Sea, 
that’s no possible ; for its lichter far than water, and sink it never wull till the 
laws o’ Nature hersell undienge change and revolution. My only fear is, under 
the present constitution o° the elements, that ae month or ro Maga will 
flee ower the moon, seaight o° the ibe cone, ots be eccentric on her course, 
and come careering in-sight.o’ the inhabitants o’ the yerth, perhaps, only ance 
or twice before Naidy Irving’s Dayo’ Judgment. . 

NORTH. 

Then, James, imagine the miseries inflicted on me, an old grey-headed edi- 
tor, by fat and fubzy Fellows of Colleges, who are obliged to sit upright in the 
act of anarticle, by protuberance of paunch—whose communication feels greasy 
to the touch, so fat is the style—and may be read jn its oiliness, without ob- 
literation during a thunder shower ! 

: SHEPHERD. 

They're what's ca’d Classical Scholars. 

NORTH. 

leietont naval adiante sre most i my 0 contributors. They have bors 
known to take possession of a periodi y boarding. No wa getting ri 
of them but by blowing up the Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

What! wou’d ye quarrel wi’ sic clever cheels as Captain Basil Ha’, and:Captain 
Pawrie, and Captain Lyon, and Captain Griffiths, and Captain Maryatt, and a 
hunder ither naval heroes, gin ony o’ them were to send you a sailing or a 
fechtin’ article, or an account o’ soundings taen aff the roaring coast o’ Labra- 
dor, or the wolf-howling Oonaleshka, or ony ither rock-bound sea-shore, 
where that fierce auld heathen, Neptune, rampaages in faem and thunder, 
and lauchs’to see the bit wee insignificant eighty-gun-ships, or pechs o’ Forty 
fours, dashed into flinders, like sae muckle spray, up and atower the preeipices 
far on till the dry land, where the cannibals are dancin’ round a fire, that they 
keep beetin’ wi’ planks and spars o’ the puir man-o’-war ! 

; NORTH. , 

No, James. I would not run my head-against any such Posts as those. But 
the few contributors I do cherish must be volunteers, And since such Dons 
of the Deck regularly read, but seldom write in Maga, all I can do is, to avail 
myself of their publications, and occasionally enrich Maga by a masterly re« 
view of a Voyage to Loo Choo, or attempt to force the North-West Passege. 

-SHEPHERD. 
Do you get mony grautis articles ? 
NORTH. ' re 
[ etiom par Se peste. In cases of charity and courtesy, that is to say, of 
women yang ey may, re ore a shi for a sonnet, a dollar for 
a dramatic scene, @ single book of epic, by way of specimen; why, 
I do not grudge a ee iF 
anit . SHEPHERD. is 

Heard ever onybody the Jike o’ that? A book o’ an epic poem, perhaps 
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immortal, rated nae higher than a sheep fit for the butcher! Mr Tickler, 
what’s the matter wi’ you that you’re no speakin’? I houp you’re’no sick? 
TICKLER. - 
I was thinking pensively, James, of the worthy old woman whom to-day 
we saw decently interred in Greyfriars’ Church ; the ancient lady with the 
m gown, on whom the Shepherd was but too fond of playing off his jibes, 
is jeers, and his jokes. Peace to her ashes! 
SHEPHERD. 

“She was indeed, Mr Tickler, an honest auld body, and till she got into the 
natural dotage that is the doom o’ a’ fiesh, she wasna wantin’ in smeddum, and 
could sing a sang, or tell a story, wi’ nae sma’ speerit. She was really an 
amusin’ chronicler o’ the bygane times, and it was pleasant now and then, on 
a Saturday nicht, to tak a dish o’ tea wi’ her, and hearken to her clish-ma- 
clavers about the Forty-five. Her and me had never ony serious quarrel, and 
I’m proud to think she has left me a murnin’-ring. 

TICKLER. 

I shall not strip crape before Christmas, in token of my respect for her mes 

mory. It was affecting to see the seven young men as pall-bearers. 
SHEPHERD. 
Puir fallows! what'll become o’ them noo? They maun hae recourse to the 
Dumfries Magazine. 

NORTH. 

Have ye no flowers, James, to wreath over her tomb? 

: TICKLER. 
‘“* Her memory”—in solemn silence. 
SHEPHERD. 

Lend me your pocket-handketcher, Mr North. (The Shepherd weeps.) 
NORTH. 

It does one great good to see the flourishing condition of the Periodicals. 
Colburn has always some facetious town-articles ; and although somewhat 
too exclusively adapted to the meridian of London, his Magazine is undoubt- 
edly a pleasant miscellany. The very name of Campbell sheds a lambent lus- 
tre over its occasional dulness, and a single scrap of one of his Lectures on 
Poetry,—such is my admiration of his delightful genius,—redeems the cha- 
racter of a whole Number. Campbell is a fine critic, at once poetical and phi- 
losophical, full of feeling as of thought. The Prefaces to his Specimens—are 
they not exquisite? The Smiths are clever men—but why is not Hazlitt kicked 
out of the concern? 

SHEPHERD. 
‘ *Cause Cammel kens he’s hungry. 
. NORTH. 

That may be a very good reason for sending an occasional loaf or fish to his 
lodgings, with Mr Campbell’s, or Mr Colburn’s compliments ; but it is a very 

ey for suffering him to expose his nakedness periodically to the reading 
c. 
ay TICKLER. 

It does not seem to me, from his writings, that Hazlitt’s body is much re- 
duced. The exhaustion is of mind. His mind has the wind-cholic. It is trou- 
bled with flatulency. Let him cram it with borrowed or stolen victuals, yet it 
gets no nourishment. It is fast dying of atrophy, and when it belches its last, 
will be found to be a mere skeleton. 

NorTH. 

I perceive he has lately assumed the character, in Colburn, of Boswell 
Redivivus. Why, Jemmy Boswell was a gentleman born and bred—a diffi- 
culty in the way of impersonation, which Billy Hazlitt can never, in his most 
sanguine moments, hope to overconie. 

‘ TICKLER. 

Then Jemmy was in good society, and a member of the Club. Moderate as 
were his talents, he was hand-in-glove with Burke, and Langton, and Beau- 
clerk, and Percy, and the rest. He of Table-Talk has never risen higher than 
the lowest circle of the Press-gang—Reporters fight shy—and the Editors of 
Sunday newspapers turn up their noses at the smell of his approach. 





v. 
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NORTH. 

Jemmy had a sycophantish, but a sincere admiration of the genius, eruii- 
tion, and virtue of Ursa-Major, and in recording the noble growlings of the 
Great Bear, thought not of his own Scotch snivel. Billy hates and envies all 
that he pretends to love and venerate, for the best of reasons, because his eu- 
logiums on others are libels on himself. 

\ TICKLER. 


And, pray, who may N. the ninny be, whom he takes for his Samuel 
Johnson 


NORTH. 
A wasp called Nash. 
TICKLER. 
How can Mr Campbell prostitute his pages so ? 
NORTH. 

Indolence—indolence. The indolence of a man of genius, deepened by dis- 
gust, and getting rid of a loathsome dunce by admitting him within the 
sheets of the Magazine, just as a delicate boarding-school Miss has been 
known, in the impulse of pure horror, to marry a monster from Munster, in 
order to escape blindfold from his odious addresses ! < 

TICKLER. ener 

I like the Monthly much, since its in ration with the European. Its 
fun and frolic is often capital ; and, with a little more weighty matter, it will 
have success. It is free from bitterness and ill-nature. Gall is corrosive, . 
like canker at the root of a flower, spoils the colour of the blossoms, and soon 
snaps the stalk. No man will ever be a satirist who has not a good heart. 
I like the Monthly much. 

NORTH. 


The London often contains striking articles. That Cantab was no small-beer 
in his bouncing. The Traveller on the Continent is terse, lively, and obser- 
vant, and the Foreigner who writes about Greece must amuse the public. The 
editor has been frequently fortunate in his correspondents—then why so fret 
ful in his temper, and discontented with the lieges ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What gars the cretur keep yaumer—yaumerin’—yaumerin’, as if he had 
aye the toothach, or a pain in his lug? Canna he clear himsell o’ bile by a 
gran’ emetic, keep his bowels open wi peels, and wi’ an unjaundiced ee look 
abroad over the glorious warks o’ nature and o’ art, till the sowl begin. to 
burn within him, (for he has a sowl,) and generous sentiments come skel in’ 
alang, thick and three-fauld, like bees out o' a bike, with stings, it is true, but 
stings keepit for severe occasions—happier far to murmur in shade and i 
amang the honey-dew, harmless as birds or butterflies, and leaving wasps and 
hornets to extract — from the very flowers, distilling by the power of 
piercing proboscis, the odours and the balm o’ paradise frae earth’s common 
= < 


TICKLER- 

Confound me, if, with all my Toryism, which, were I bled to death, would: 
glitter like a pearl of price in my last heart’s drop—I do not take in the West~ 
minster Review, instead of paying fourpence a night for it to a Circulating 
Library. In the ring, they hit hard, and go right up to their man’s head. 

SHEPHERD. va 

They’re dour dowgs ! 

TICKLER. 
Every party in the land should have its organ. 
NORTH. 

Even though it should be but a hand one. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye’re baith nae better than twa auld Leeberals. What for did the West- 
minster sneer at me? Because I’m ane o’ the principal writers in Blackwood ! 
Puir, puir spite. Theri what a confusion o ideas to be angry at me for 
what I say at Awmrose’s'! Maynae a man say what he likes in a preevat par- 
ty? But'it was just the same way in the Embro’. ‘ . 

8 
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TICKLER. 
You squabashed Jeffrey, James, in that famous letter anent the Jacobite 


Relics. | 
SHEPHERD. 

- Ay, that I did, like the red arm o’ a hizzie wi’ a beetle champing rumblete. 
thumps. But it was no Mr Jaffrey bimsell, yon. I hae a great affection 
and respect for Mr Jaffrey—but why should a real man o’ letters like him— 
“ @ man of morals and of manners too,”—a man,- proud, and justly proud o’ 
the rank in literature that his genius has won him—why should he suffer ony 
o’ his yelpin’ curs to bite the heels o’ the’ Shepherd—perhaps hound him on 
wi’ his ain gleg vice and ee—when I was daunerin’ amang the braes, wishin’ 
° _ leevin’ thing, and laith to tramp even on the dewy daisies aneath my 
eet 


TNow 
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NORTH. 
By heavens, ignobly done ! ’ 
SHEPHERD. 

However, ye may knock out the brains o’ a mangy mongrel, wi’ a stick or 
a stane, without ony ill-will te the master that aughts him ; and I'm sure that 
gin Mr Jaffrey comes ever ridin’ ower into Yarrow, by the Grey Meer’s Tail, 
or straught through Peebles, he shanna want a warm.welcome at Mount Ben- 
ger frae me and the ee a ts or some hare-soop, a rump 0’ 
corned beef, and a muirfowl hen, a rice puddin’ and a platefu’ o' pancakes. 

TICKLER. 

*Pon' my soul, James, I should like vastly to be of the party—an admirable 
selection !~-What an absurd old beldame is Madame Genlis, in the last number 
of the Quarterly ! Have you read her Memoirs, James? 

, SHEPHERD. 

Me read her Memoirs! no me indeed! But I have read the article on the 
slut, French and a’. There can be nae doubt but that she would marry yet! 
Hoo the auld lass wad stan’ paintin’ her shrivelled cheeks at a plate-glass mir. 
ror, wi’ a frame o’ naked Cupids!' Hoo she wad =P tosh up the riazer’d 
haddies o’ her breest—and wi’ paddens round out hainches ! - Heo she 
wad smirk, and simper and leer wi’ her bleered rheumy een at the marriage 
¢erémony before a Papish Priest! and wha wad venture to say that she wadna 
enterteen expectations and houps o’ fa’in’ into the family-way on the wrang 
side o’ aughty? Think ye she wad tak to the nursin’, and undue par= 
tiality to her first-born ower a’ the ither childer ? 


NORTH. 
- Old age—especially the old age of a lady—should be treated with respect— 
_ with reverence. I cannot approve of the tone of your interrogations, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes, Mr North ; old ht indeed to be treated with respect and reve- 
rence. That's a God’s truth. The ancient grandame, seated at the ingle amang 
her children’s children, wi’ the Bible open on her knees, and lookin’ solemn, 
almost severe, with her dim eyes, through specs shaded by grey hairs,—now 
and then brichtening up her faded countenance wi’ a saintly smile, as she saft- 
¥ lets fa’ her shriv hand on the golden head o’ some wee bit hafffin’ imp 
uttin’ cowerin’ by her knee, and, half in love half in fear, opening not his rosy 
eae an aged woman as that—for leddy I shall not ca’ her—is indeed an 

ject of respect and reverence ; and beats there a heart within human bosom 
that would not rejoice, wi’ holy awe, to lay the homage of its blessing at her 
feet >—But——. 

: NORTH. 
Beautiful, James !—Tickler, is not that beautiful ? 
SHEPHERD. | 
T was thinking just then, sirs,.o’ my ain mother. 
- -. NORTH. 

You needed not to have said s0, my dear Shepherd. 

But to think o’ an auld, bedizzened, painted hag o’ a French harridan ripin’ 
the ribs o’ her wasted carcase wi’ the poker 0’ vanity, to wauken ‘a spark. in 

; the dead ashes o’ her wonted fires, and tryin’ a” the secrets o’ memory and ima 
gination to kindle a glow in the chitterin’ skeleton—— 
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NORTH. no 
Tickler, what imagery ! 

SHEPHERD. 


To hear her gloating ower sins she can no longer commit—nay, ower the sins 
o’ them that are flesh and bluid nae mair, but part o’ the moulderin’ | 
o’ catacombs and cemetaries ;—to see the unconscious confusion in which: 
images 0’ virtue and vice come ,waverin’ thegither afore her een, frae the 
lang-ago history o’ them that, in life, were her ain kith and kin-—— 


H 


TICKLER. 
Stop, James !—stop, I beseech you ! 
A ths SHEPHERD. 
To harken till her drivellin’, in the same dotage o’ undistinguishing heart. 
lessness, o’ chaste matrons that filled the secret drawers in their cabinets wi’ 


love-letters, no frae their ain husbands, but frae princes, and 

and gentlemen, and a’ sorts o’ riff-raff, as plain as. pi 

tery ;—o’ nae less odd te IE 9 in the in 

0’ unprinci ramours, let lowse upon them ' 

on xs mothers, iabe years 0’ sic perilous samangiet! iy 
hae tay dee a er rE tg women Pe 

on timacy o’ ony ane o’ subsequent chi except the 

and him mair than a! hal ;—o’ limmers, that flang their chastity with open 

hand frae them like chaff, and, rolling along in flunky-flanked eckipages by 
the Boulevards o’ Paris, gloried in the blaze o’ their iniquity-——~ Dory 

NORTH. 

I must positively shut your mouth, James.—You will burst a blood~vessel 
in your righteous indignation. That's right, empty your tumbler. 

TICKLER. 

She had many good points about her, nevertheless, James. You are too 
stern a moralist. Her petits soupers were very piquant of old ; and the worst 
thing I knew about Madame Genlis was her snub-nose, which, like a piece of 
weeping Parmesan, had generally a drop at the end of it. To me sha was 
never loveable. ; 


SHEPHERD.. 

I could hae fa’en in love mysell wi’ Madam de Stawl,—and had she visited 
Scotland, I should have done my best. to be with her ua homme @ bonnes fore 
tunes. <6. 


i 
rece 


Hl 
tt 


i 


TICKLER- 
Why, Hogg, you pronounce French like a native. Idiom perfect too! 
. SHEPHERD. 
I took half-a dozen lessons frae Hamilton ; for I had a fancy for his on ~ 
= o’ the absence o’ grammar, which is waur than plague, peatilonns, or 
ine. 
TICKLER. , 


Do you think, James, you could teach Mr Hamilton Ettrick as expeditiouse 
ly as he has taught you French? 
SHEPHERD. ; 


Ou aye. I’ll undertake to teach him-Ettrick in twal lessons, and the four vo+ 
lumes of Dr Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary—with three thousand additional 
words that I intend publishing in a Supplement forbye. 

NORTH. 

There is power in what is called, most absurdly and ignorantly, the Hamil- 
tonian System ; but Hamilton himself has shown the white feather before a 
manly challenger, and stands discomfited and dished. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s a bauld fallow that Mackay o' the High School. The Hielan’ bluid o” 
him was a’ in a low, and he wad hae foughten on to the last gasp. I’m nae 
great scholar, but I love speerit. 

TICKLER. 
- After all his blustering, Jupiter Tonans ought not te have declined the com- 
bat with the Titan. Hamilton might have praised his own system, without so 
ing every modification of every other, and, without doubt, 
the challenger. 


he was So that the big words he thundered before Mr 
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Mackay entered the lists, and that at the time might have been forgiven as the 

unmeasured vaunting of an enthusiast could onl described, after his craven 

refusal to meet his man, as the vapouring of a bully and a braggadochio. 
NORTH. 

The study of languages is a t mystery—but an itinerant like Hamilton 
is ieonialliy et the man to ‘dee i: a Why does he roam about from town 
to town? Can't he bring his boat to an anchor, like any other conscientious 
teacher, and give his system the sanction of a series of succéssful years ? 

. TICKLER. 

If it be sound it will p —and the High School and the New Academy 
will follow the example of that chicken-hearted Institution at Baltimore, and 
shut their gates. 

take i ive a chall ecgve™ Hamilton, from two 

I take it upon me to give a enge to Mr Ham young gets 

tlemen abies I have never had the pleasure of taking by the hand—the dux 


of the Rector’s Class in the High School, and the dux of the Rector’s Class in 


New Academy. If both the one and the other of those most promising 
boys do not beat him blind in Greek and Latin—in a public competition, 
I will forfeit to the Hamiltonian bugbear a barrel of oysters, during every 
week of every month whose name contains the letter R, for the remainder of 
his existence. 

‘ SHEPHERD. - ’ 

He daurna do’t—he daurna do’t. _ I'll back the laddies, to the value o’ a 
score 9” gimmers, in grammar, and syntax, and parsing, and prosody, and 
construin’, and the lave o’t ; and my name’s no Jamie Hogg, gin the great big 
muckle sumph doestia rin out o’ the ring wi’ his tail atween his legs like a 
lurcher, during Cesar’s Commentaries. 

NORTH. 

He should have had more pride and independence, more trust and confi- 

dence in himself and his system, than to come down to Edinburgh at the 


wagging of the little foger of the Edinburgh Review. There was heard in 
a 


our streets the blowing penny trumpet, and forthwith appeared thereon 
the man with the gift of tongues. What made him leave Liverpool ? 
TICKLER. 

Detection, discomfiture, and di There too he was challenged ; and 
there too he took to his heels, with such headlong precipitancy, that we have 
heard he had nearly plunged into one of the wet-docks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is that maitter o’ fact, or metaphorical ? 

NORTH. 

Metaphorical. Two clever scribes, Verbciensis, and Cantabrigiensis, smashed 
him in argument all to shivers—showed up his utter ignorance and destitution 
of all scholarship—and hung round his neck a label inscribed with large let- 
ters—Humsuc. 

I have th hl hich the impo d flagel 

ve the phlet in whi e impostor is seen stripped, an - 
lated, and writhing in the most ludicrous Distortion of face py haa without 
a leg to stand on, his tongue struck dumb in his cheek, and the vomitory of vo- 
eg hermetically sealed. It would furnish material for a good article. 
! NORTH. 
. James, what were you going to say about Madame de Stael ? 
SHEPHERD. 

That there were some things about her that I could not approve. But she 
was, nevertheless, what I would ca’ a fine speerit, and her name will be en- 
rolled, on account of her rare and surpassing genius, often nobly employed, 
among the great benefactors o’ her specie. 

NORTH. 

Agreed. She was in many many things a noble creature: As for a cer- 
ee they and their correspondence have escaped infam 
in this noble isla ours, vy dropping, with other outlandish filth an 
carrion, into the cess-pool of oblivion. Much .was said, indeed, a few years 
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, by writers ambitious of a reputation for acquaintance with the literature 
Te chien France, about their wit, and their elegance, and other accompli 
ments of those more than demi-reps ; and their meretricious: charms, it was 
hinted, might even, if too fondly contemplated, have the power to eclipse the 
soberer lustre of the character of our British female worthies. 

Re TICKLER. 

Whereas their dulness was nearly equal to their igacy ; and the learn- 
ed lovers, Presidents of Philosophical Societies, and so forth, whom their in« 
satiable licentiousness disgusted, their wearisome stupidity sent asleep. 


NORTH. 

Eternal ge ty Tickler, in spite of all the fulsome eulogies by their 
friends on this side of the channel, must pursue the memory of ‘the few <— 
losophers who are not already forgotten, that were not ‘athena to submi 
their scientific speculations—aye, their moral reflections on conscience, and 
their inquiries into the origin of evil, and their conjectures on the mysteries 
of God’s Providence, to the feelings, and opinions, and judgments of : weak 
and wicked women, whose last favours were lavished with a profusion, in 
which freedom of choice was lost on their parts, and freedom of rejection on 
that of their favourites, on an endless series of grinning and grimacing Abbés, 
and Esprits Forts, and Academicians, all muttering, and mowing, chatter 
ing, and ager 4 and bowing, and shrugging their shoulders complacently to 
one another, with hatred and jealousy, and envy, and rage, and revenge, 
boiling or rankling in their hearts! 

SHEPHERD. 

Order—order—chair—chair! Tickler, tak North through hauns. 

TICKLER. 
What ? James! 
SHEPHERD. 

Ae flash o’ your ee sets me richt. Oh, sirs! what a glorious galaxy o’ fe- 
male genius and virtue have we to gaze on, with admiration pure unre= 
proved, in our native isphere. ‘There—that star is. the large and lustrous 
star o’ Joanna Baillie ; and there are the stars o’ Hamilton—and Edgeworth— 
and Grant—aad Austen—and Tighe—and Mitford—and Hemans! Beautiful 
and beloved in all the relations of Christian life, these are the Women, Mr 
North, maids, wives, or widows, whom the religious spirit of this Protestant 
land will venerate as long as the holy fires of a pure faith burn upon her altars. 
These are the Lapizs, Mr Tickler, and thank God we have many like them, 
although less conspicuous, whom to guard from insult of look, whisper, or touch, 
what man, English, Scotch, or Irish, but would bare his breast to death? And 
why? Because the union o’ genius, and virtue, and religion, and morality, 
pen j gentleness, and purity, is a soul-uplifting sight, and ratifies the great bond 
of Nature, by which we are made heirs of the immortal sky. 

, NORTH. 
Timothy, you and I had really better be mum till morning. 
TICKLER. 
He beats us both at our own weapons—and I begin to think I stutter. 
Mr Amsrosz enters. 
SHEPHERD. 

As sure’s death, there’s the oysters. O man, Awmrose, but youv’e the plea« 
santest face o’ ony man o’ a’ my acquaintance. Here’s ane as braid’s a mush- 
rom. This is Saturday nicht, and they’ve a’ gotten their bairds shaved. 
There’s a wee ane awa’ down my wran t ; but de’il a fears, it'll find its 
way into the stamach. A waught o’ that porter gars the drums o’ ane’s lugs 
crack and play dirl. 

TICKLER. 
They are in truth precious powldoodies. More boards, Ambrose, more 


SHEPHERD. 

Yonner are half-a-dizzen fresh boards on the side-tables. But more porter, 
Awmrose—more porter. Canna ye manage mair than twa pots at a time, man, 
in ilka haun’? For twunty years, Mr North, I used aye to blaw aff the froth, 
or cut it smack-smooth across wi the edge o’ my loof ; but for the last ten or 
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thereabouts, indeed ever since the ine, I hae sooked in froth and a’, 
cared about diving my nose in’t. Faith, I'm thinkin’ that maun be what they * 
ca’ Broon aaeded ea sar sea er Nema i 6 
wa’ there, as gi were to fecht ; and either the roof’s rising, or the 
floor fa'in’, or I'm haflins fou ! ° 

TICKLER. 


ao ee eee This is not the Blue 


' NOBTH. 
_A Pscychological Curiosity ! 
' SHEPHERD: 


Faith it is curious aneuch, and shows the power o’ habit in producing a 
sort o’ delusion on the ocular spectrum. I wad hae sworn I saw the lang, thin, 
lank feegur, and cocked up nose o’ Pitt, wi’ his hand pressed down wi’ an aus 
es A Be er napa ; and the big, clumsy cars 
case, arched een, and jolly chops o’ Fox, mair like a master coa|-merchant than 
an orator or a statesman ;—but they've vanished away, far aff, and wee, wee 
like atomies, and this is no the Blue Parlour sure aneuch. 

NORTH. 


-- To think of one of the Noctes Ambrosiane passing away without ever a 
single song ! 
SHEPHERD. 


- Jt hasna awa yet, Mr North. It’s no eleven, man ; and to hinner twal 
frae strikin’ untimeously,—and on a Saturday nicht I hate the sound o’t—Mr 
Awmrose, do you put back, ae round, the lang hand o’ the knock. Yese hae 
@ sang or twa afore we part, Mr North ; but, even without music, hasna this 
been a pleasant nicht ? I sall begin noo wi’ pepper, vinegar, and mustard, for 
the oysters by theirsells are getting awee saut. By the tramping on the stairs 
I the play-house is scalin’. Whisht, Mr North! keep a calm sugh, or 

ill be in on us, and gar us break the Sabbath morning. Noo, let's 
draw in our chairs to the fireside, and, when a’s settled in the tither parlours, 
T'll sing you a sang. 

[Curtain falls. 


*,,* Want of room obliges us to omit our usual Lists of Publications, &c. 
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